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The following highly approved Books, have been written by Mr, A. 

NESBIT : and are all published by Longman and Co,, London ; 

Wilson and Sons, York ; and may be had of the Author, and of 

aU Booksellers. 

Mr, NesbiVt Treatise on English Parsing^ adapted to Murray's 
Grammar, has attained the Sixth Edition. This Work forms a Key to 
the First Part of Murray's Exercises; was highly approved by that 
Gentleman; and is considered, by competent judges, to be the best 
Treatise on English Parsing, that has ever been published. It is equally 
well adapted for Public Schools, Private Tuition, and Self Improve- 
ment ; and abounds with Explanatory Notes and Observations, which 
will be found of great Advantage to Learners, in studying the English 
Language. 

The Treatise on Practical Arithmetic is in the Third Edition, and 
contains the most concise and general Methods of making Commercial 
Calculations, now universally adopted by Men of Business. The Work 
also comprises Forms of Receipts, Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, 
Bill Books, Invoice Books, Bills of Lading, Sale Books, Accoimt Cur- 
rent Books, and Commercial Letters. In short, it forms a Complete 
Introduction to Book-keeping ; has been introduced into many of the 
First Schools in the United Kingdom; and also into many of the 
Counting Houses in Manchester and other Commercial Towns ; and it 
will be found well adapted for preparing Young Men for the proper dis- 
charge of their duty, when they enter upon the Transactions of Real 
Life and Business. 

The Treatise on Practical Mensuration, has reached the Tenth Edition, 
and treats Extensively on the Subject, in all its various departments ; 
namely. Superficies, Solids, Conic Sections, Timber Measure, &c., &c. 
This Work will be found well worthy of the particular Attention, not 
only of those Young Gentlemen who are designed for Architects, Civil 
Engineers, &c., &c. ; but also of Builders, Carpenters, Joiners, Masons, 
Bricklayers, Slaters, Tilers, Painters, Glaziers, Plumbers, and all other 
Artificers. The Work has been well received by the Public ; and has, for 
many years, been a Standard Book, in Schools of the First Respectability|; 
and also in the Offices of Architects, Engineers, Timber Merchants, 
Builders, &c., &c. 

The Treatise on Practical Land Surveying f has arrived at the Seventh 
Edition. This Work treats copiously on the various Methods of 
Measuring and Planning single Fields, Meres, and Woods, of every 
Shape and Denomination. It also contains four of the most approved 
Methods of Surveying and Planning Large Estates, or Lordships ; and 
describes the various processes pursued in Laying-out, Parting-off, and 
Dividing Land. This Work has for many years been a Leading Book 
in Schools, particularly in Agricultural Districts ; and has been intro- 
duced into the Offices of many Land Surveyors, Civil Engineers, Com- 
missioners of Inclosures, &c., &c., for the Advantage and Improvement 
of their Young Men. 

The Treatise on Practical Gauging, will be found to contain every 

Thing on that Subject, which is necessary for Young Gentlemen to 

understand, previously to their becoming Candidates for the Excise or 

Customs; aa it treats of the various Methods of Gauging and Inching 

Utensils of every Denomination. 
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ESSAY ON EDUCATION; 



OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS 



HE DUTIES OF TEACHERS, PAKENTS.J 
AND PUPILS. 



MR. NESBIT and SONS most respectfiiUy embrace 
this Opportunity of presenting their very grateful Ac- 
knowlcdgnienls, to their Friends and the Public, for the 
liberal and extensive Patronage witli which they have 
been honoured, since they opened their Academy ; and 
wish to assure them that it shall ever be their highest 
Ambition to merit the Continuation and Increase of 
their Favoui'B, Kindness, and Support. 

This, they are fully aware, can only be accomplished 
by persevering and renewed Exertions in discharging 
the Duties of their Office with Diligence, Punctuality, 
and Propriety ; but above all, with Efficacy and Success^ 
as regards the general Improvement of their Pupils i 
Scientific, Useful, and Practical Knowledge. 

Every attention is paid to the Health, Happiness, and" 
Morals of both the Boarders and Day Scholars ; and 
proper Time is allowed them for Amusement, Exercise, 
and Recreation ; as without these. Health and Cheerful-j 
ness cannot be preserved; and &li.^«&\s&. wsA'Si 
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a confident Hope, that their Abilities, Assiduity, and 
Experience iu the Education of Youth, will enable 
them to give General Satisfaction to those Parents and 
Guardians who may place their Sons or Wards in the 
Establislune at. 

MR. NESBIT and SONS feel great Pleasure in 
announcing to their Friends and the Public, that they 
have lately erected a Large and Commodious School- 
Room, which is well lighted and ventilated ; and fitted 
up in the most convenient manner, for the Reception, 
Accommodation, and Comfort of their Pupils. 

It is well known that Health of Body and Vivacity of 
Spirits, cannot long be preserved without good and con- 
venient Ventilation ; and a free and copious admission of 
pure, atmospheric Air into those Apartments designed 
for the Education of Youth. 

Both these desirable Advantages have been effectuafly 
secured by the peculiar Manner in which they have 
constructed the Building; and they have also made 
such internal Arrangements as will be of great Utility in 
conducting the Business of the School ; besides being of 
the utmost Importance in promoting both their own 
Health and Comfort, and likewise the Health, Comfort, 
and Happiness of their Pijpils. 

The First and Grand Consideration, in bring- 
ing up and educating Youth, is to endeavour to preserve 
and promote their Health, and the Buoyancy of their 
Spirits, by making them comfortable, cheerful, and 
happy ; for without Health aud Spirits, httle Progress 
will ever be made in the Acquisition of Knowledge. — 
These desirable Objects can only be obtained by Buffi- 
dent Exercise in the open Air, by kind and gentle 



Treatment, by making all their Studies as easy and as 
delightful to them as possible ; and by proving to them 
that the whole of your Exertions and Instructions are 
intended to advance their Moral and Intellectual Im- 
provement, and to make tliem Useful and Honourable 
Members of Society. 

It must be acknowledged that the Dispositions of 
Children are extremely diversified. Some are mild, 
gentle, tractable, and even endearing ; and others are 
obstinate, headstrong, resolute, and very imtoward, in 
all their actions. To these it becomes oiu: Duty to ad- 
minister Reproof, Admonition, Advit-e, and sometimes 
Correction ; but all this should be done in a mild and 
gentle Manner, in Order to prove that it is only our In- 
tention to produce a desirable Change in the Manners, 
Tempers, and Dispositions of our Pupils; and not to 
gratify any Whim or Caprice that may have arisen in 
our own Minds, from their careless or improper Conduct. 

Ab the Happiness of Pai'ents, and also that of their 
Children are inseparably bound up together ; nothing 
is more likely to secure Peace, Comfort, and Prosperity 
to both, than the regular Advancement of the latter in 
General, Scientific, Moral, and Religious Knowledge. 
These are Attainments of the utmost Value and Im- 
portance, both as regards this World and that which is 
to come ; and should always be kept in View by 
Parehts, by Guardians, and by all Instructors of 
Youth. 
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THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH, has in a 

iu all Nations, formed a Grand Theme for Contemplation!, _ 
and Emperors, Kings, Princes, Nobles, Commons, and the 
Public, both in Savage and Civilized Countries, have bent 
their best Attention to this important and highly momentous 
Subject. 

It would not be difficult to prove, that neariy all Nations 
have advanced in Power and Prosperity, in the same Pro- 

Sortioii that they advanced in Civilization and in general 
loowledge ; and the Decline and Fall of most Kingdoms 
and Empires, may be traced to the Decline, Helaxation, 
and Carelessness masifested in the Education of the dif- 
ferent rising Generations. 

It has been well said that, " Knowledge is Power ;" for 
this holds good, in aU the Departments of Life ; and may be 
seen, not only in the different Mechanical Powers, as ap- 
plied to the Construction of various usefut Machines ; but 
also in every Trade, Occupation, and Pursuit that engage 
the Time, Talents, and Attention of Man. 

SOLOMON says, "Wisdom is the principal Thing; 
therefore, get Wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get 
Understanding." And again he says, " Get Wisdom, get 
Understanding; and forget it not." — Wisdom, Knowledge, 
and Learning are undoubtedly of intrinsic, and of ines- 
timable Value ; but these high, lofty, and excellent Attain- 
ments can only be acquired by diligent and persevering 
Study, by great and nnremittmg Attention, by the careful 
Perusal of Moral, Beligious, Scientific, and other proper 
Books, on particular and general Subjects, by Experience 
in the practical Affairs of the W ortd, by obtaining Informa- 
tion, and learning Prudence from the passing Events of 
Life; and, above all, by receiving Instructions under tbc 
Direction of able, judicious, diligent, and experienced 
Teachers, It is only from the Combination of aU these 
Means, that Young Persons can ever expect to obtain an 
extensive Fund of General, Scientific, Usefiil, and Practical 
KsowLRnGB. 

Mdcu has been written, and much has been spoken, 
relating to the Natural Talents, Abihties, and Capacities of 
Children ; and after the Experience of Forty Years, we 

irtainly do aver, that we never had one Ciiild placed 
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[der our Care, who was not capable of learning Somethiag 
useful to himself, and beneficial to the Community. — In 
tact, we mean to say, that with proper Care, Management, 
and Cultivation, Nine Hundred ana Ninety-Nine Boya out 
of every Thousand, might be brought to learn every Thing 
that is necessary to make them useful and honourable 
Members of Society. 

That the Abititiea of Young Persons differ considerably 
cannot be disputed; and the Great Author of our Being, 
has given us another wonderful Proof of his Infinite Wiadoi 
ill the diversified Talents and Dispositions which he hi 
bestowed upon the Children of Men. 

If all Persons had been created with the same Inclina- 
tions, and with equal Powers of Mind, how would ' the 
difi'erent Occupations, Pursuits, and Businesses of Life have 
been carried forward ? One Boy feels an Inclination for 
some particular Calling; another Boy chooses some other 
Trade or Profession ; and a third fancies that his Talents 
will enable him to succeed in various Undertakings ; and 
thus are carried on the numerous Avocations of thii 
diversified World, 

Parents generally observe and carefully watch over the 
Openings (S" the Minds of their Children, endeavour to 
discover their various Inclinations, and consult with them.' 
in choosing suitable Trades or Professions ; and it is thd' 
Duty of every Teacher to study the Tempers and Dispo-"! 
sitions of his Pupils, to notice their different Capacities, tix] 
find out the natural Bent of their Genius ; and to cultivah 
all their Talents to the utmost of his Power. 

It is also the Duty of every Teacher to prove to hii 
Pupils, that he is, and wishes to be their real Friend, not 
by Words only, in giving them Instructions, Advice, and 
Encouragement ; but by kind and affectionate Treatment ; 
by giving them due Assistance in all their Studies ; by 
elucidating and explaining every Science, in such a Manuer 
as to bring it within their Comprehension ; and by evincing 
ill all hia Actions, that he is desirous of promoting their 
real Improvement, Welfare, and Happiness. 

Minor Faults, Omissions, or Oversights should by no 
means be excused ; but they should bo treated with a 
gentle and an indulgent Hand. — Severe Admonitions, Repri- 
mands, or Chastisements should be reserved for greater 
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until all gentler Means have proved ineffectual it 
ur reclaiming the Pupil. 

Many of the Follies, Inadvertencies, and Mistakes 
Young Persons, arise not from real Carelesaness, or from 
a PerveraeDess of Disposition, hut from want of proper 
Admonition, Advice and iDstruction ; tmd, if these were 
duly administered inajudicious Manner, they would seldom 
fail in producing the desired Effect. — Of all the NumberB 
whose Education we have superintended, we do not recol- 
lect one Boy in whom these Means did not produce some 
Improvement that merited Praise and Commendation ; 
either in his Temper, Talents, Generosity, lugetiuity, or 
Behaviour; or in his General Conduct, and his Advance- 
ment in LeamJBg and Knowledge. 

Besides, it should be remembered that Young Persons 
labour under great Disadvantages for want of Experience, 
which is the Great and Grand Teacher of all Mankmd ; and 
we must certainly say, that those Persona must be very 
stupid and headstrong indeed, who will not learn at the 
School of Expekiencb. — Dr. Franklin says, " Experience 
keeps a dear School, but Fools will learn at no other, and 
scarcely at that." — This Observation is too often proved to 
be htej^y true, by the Actions and Conduct of many Per- 
sons who have had Time and Opportunities of acquiring 
Practical Knowledge ; but who have neglected to profit by 
the Instructions conveyed in the passing Occurrencea and 
Events of Life. 

If the Methods of Tuition which we have recommended, 
and which we have long practised, with great Success, 
were judiciously pursued by Teachers, we should hear very 
little more of careless, dull, idle, disobedient, and refractoiy 
Children ; but unfortunately for Learners, these Methods 
and Considerations are generally either entirely neglected, 
or very little regarded by many of the Instructors of Youth. 

The consequences of this unpardonable Neglect, present 
themselvea in the little Progress that Boys generally make 
in their Learning ; in their Disregard of proper and scientific 
Books, and Self Improvement; in the careless and supine 
Manner which they display in the Pursuit of their Studies ; 
in the Aversion and Dislike which they often manifest 
towards Schools and Schoolmasters; and m the Complaints 
1 that Teachers are continually making against their Pupils. 

We boldly maintain that there are very few Boys indeed, 
■ limited mny be their capBX;\\,vcB, tbat Me not 



CBpttble of receiving a good and a useful Education ; if they 
be treated and managed according to the Methods whicb 
we have laid down, and recommended. But this canuot 
be expected from Teachers who have not a sufficient 
Knowledge of the various Departments of Learning ; or 
who are destitute of a pleasing and happy Mode of con- 
veying Instruction ; or who, for want of Experience, an 
ignorant of the best and most judicious Methods of Con- 
ducting and Managing a School . 

It is well known mot a Person may have great Talents 
and Acquirements ; and may yet want that Facility and 
Address, in communicating Knowledge to his Pupils, that 
are so desirable and necessary in a Scnoohnaster.' — William 
Emerson, the great Mathematician, and Dr. Samuel John- 
son, the great Linguist, both failed in their Attempts to es- 
tablish Schools; not for want of Knowledge, but from a 
want of Experience, Patience, and Perseverance ; and, 
&om the lacK of a happy and judicious Method of giving or 
conveying their Instructions to their Pupils. 

The Duties of Teachers embrace such a Variety of Ob- 
jects, and involve such a Multiplici^ of Considerations, 
that it is impossible to notice them all in a short Essay like 
the present; and much will always depend upon their own 
Wisdom, Prudence, and Vigilance in adapting their Advice, 
Instructions, and Admonitions to the Tempers, Inclinations, 
and Dispositions of then- Pupils ; and to the Nature and 
Importance of such Circumstances as may arise, in conduct- 
ing their Schools. — Besides, what we have already 
advanced, on the Duties and Beaponaibilities of Teachers, 
we may, however, still be permitted to make the 
foUowuig brief, general, but comprehensive Summary: — 
Every Instructor of Youth, should labour to render 
every Science as easy, as familiar, and as pleasant 
as possible to his Pupils ; he should endeavour to 
make them comprehend every Operation, and to perform it 
with Accuracy and Dexterity ; he should encourage them 
to persevere in their Studies, by assuring them that Dili- 
gence and Assiduity, with due Assistance, wUl make Doubt 
and Difficulty give way before them ; he should exhort them 
to Habits of Cheerftilness, Carefulness, and Industry; he 
should endeavour to place their Duty and their Interest 
before them, in the most conspicuous Light ; he should 
point out to them the great Advantages resulting from Sci- 
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entific and General Knowledge ; he should admonish tJ 

for wasting their valuable Time in trivial PurBuita ; and he 
should chide and reprove them for HemiBsness, Inattention, 
Stubbornness, and Disobedience. 

Every Teacher should impress upon hia Pupils, the Nm 
ceasity and Advantage of cultivating and improving thr 
Tempers; he should urge them to practise Gentleness a _ 
Affability of Manners ; he should enjoin them to love, ho- " 
nour, and obev their Parents, and to be courteous and kiod 
to their Friends ; he should inculcate Principles of Recti- 
tude and Probity, and expatiate on the Odionsness of Dissi- 
mulation and Insinceri^ ; he should caution them against 
the Danger of reading Nemels and other Pemidoua Books, 
and inform them of the exalted Sentiments and the correct 
Ideas that may be obtained from the Perusal of Good and, 
Proper Books; he should point out the various Times am 
Occasions, when harmless and innocent Mirth and Amuse 
meat may he allowed and encouraged; also, the propel 
Seasons when a sedate, serious, and solemn Demeanour u 
expected and required. — He should tell them that Exercise 
and Temperance are the best Preservatives of Health, and 
inform them that too much Sleep relaxes and debilitates the 
jinimal System ; he should hold up to their View, the Ex- 
ample of those, who by their Knowledge, Integrity, and 
Benevolence, have done Credit to the Christian Name ; he 
should excite them to be thankful for the Civil and ReK- 
giou» Liberty which we enjoy, in this Country, when com- 
pared with other Nations ; he should inspire them with 
Sentiments of Gratitude for the numerous Blessings that we 
are all continually receiving from the Bountilul Hand of the 
Almighty ; he should direct their Thoughts to the Contem- 
plation of the Power, the Wisdom, and the Goodness of 
God, as displayed in the Works of Creation ; he should 
enjoin them to love and reverence the Scriptures of Divine 
Truth, and keep holy and sacred the Sabbaths of the Lord ; 
and he should use every Means in his Power to fire their 
youthful Bosoms with a Love for Learning, Virtue, Reli- 
gion, and every other Thing that does Honour to Human 
Nature. 

SCHOOLMASTERS should always endeavour to gain 

the Confideace, and secure the Assistance, Support, and 

" operation of Parents ; for we have always found them 
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moit powerful AtxiLiAniGs in producing Diligence, Obe- 
dience, and Docility in their Children ; in explaining to 
lhem_, the Advantages of our various Modes of Education ; 
aiid in ossiBting us to carry our Viewa and Methods into 
fill! and pracli<^ Operation. These Observations, however, 
apply more particularly to the Parents of Day Scholars, than 
to those of Boarders ; for the Children of the former, resid- 
ing chiefly at Home, are almost entirely under the Control, 
Direction, and Managemeut of their Parents ; while 
Boarders have the Advantage of receiving the regular 
Advice, Instruction, Assistance, and Superintendence of 
their Masters and Tutors. 

It certainly would neither he just, right, nor proper to 
expect that the most able, dUigent, and judicious Teacher 
can perform every Duty and Office that relates to the 
Training and the Education of Youth. Parents well know 
and feel this to be the case ; and will, of course, generally 
use their utmost endeavours to promote their Children's 
advancement in Science and Knowledee ; and to improve . 
and cidtivate their Tempers, to enrich and store their J 
Minds, to enlarge and eirteod their Ideas, and to enable J 
their Tutors to carry into full and complete Effect, their ] 
various Modes and Systems op Edccatiom, ' 

SOME PERSONS may think, and perhaps may even be 
inclined to say, that we have laid down the Duly of 
Teachers in too strong Terms; and drawn the Cords of 
their Profession too closely ; but when we consider their 
great Responsibility, and the peculiar Nature of their 
Duties, we are of Opinion that we have not advanced more 
on this subject, than its Importance duly merits. — Bur, if 
we have pointed out a few of the Duties of Tutors, we have 
also Something of equal Consequence to say on the Duties 
of Parents and Pupils, which we hope will give Pleasure 
and Satisfaction to aU these Parties ; and be a Means of 
inducing them to work comfortably, cheerfully, and 
diligently together, for the Benefit and Improvement of 
the rising Generation ; for without this, little Good will 
ever be efTocled. 

If the Duty of Teachers be of great Importance, that 
of Parents is still of much greater Consequence and 
Importance. Their Responsibilities are of such a Nature' 
aa to require all their Care, Judgment, Prudence, and 
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Assiduity, in training up their Children in the right andtbd' 
perfect Way ; particularly those Parents whose Children 
receive their Education at Day Schools. 

When Children reside chiefly at Home, their real Dis- 
positions can only be aBcertaiaed by those with whom they 
hve and Bssociate ; it, therefore, becomes the imperative 
Duty of Parents to watch over, with a jealous, but an 
affectionate Eye, the Actions, Tempers, and Inclinations 
of their Children ; and to give them the most prudent, kind, 
and judicious Advice, Instruction, and Information in their 
Power; and we really do not see how a Portion of the 
I leisure Time of Parents can be devoted to more praisc- 
W worthy, better, or kinder Purposes. — Indeed, upon a 
proper Discharge of these parental Duties, depend much of 
the Welfare, Comfort, Prosperity, and Happiness of both 
Children and Parents ; and the Care, Conduct, Example. 
Advice, Instructions, and Precepts of the latter, extend 
their Influence even beyond the Grave. 

If Parents display Supineness and Inattention in the 

important Matter of Education, Children soon perceive it; 

and not having sufficient Experience to judge rightly of 

what will be of the greatest Advautagc to themselves, they 

are thus taught, by the indifiercnce of their Parents, to place 

little Value on Schools, Schoolmasters, Instructions, and 

Learning. Hence, the very best Efforts of the most able, 

L diligent, judicious, and experienced Teacher may be com- 

Lldetely counteracted and paralysed, for the want of corres- 

■ ponding Care, Attention, and Exertions in Parents, and by 

• their neglecting to discharge their bounden Duties, in a 

proper and conscientious Manner to their Children. 

Parents should strengthen the Hands of the SchaolmoBter, 
in every way in their Power, by impressing upon the Miuds 
of their Children, the Necessity and Advantages of Habits 
of Carchilness, Assiduity, and Docility ; by Bssisting them 
with their Lessons, when necessary ; by encouraging them 
to be diligent and persevering in the Pursuit of their 
Studies ; but, above all, by making them attend duly and 
regularly to the Hours of the School. — This last neglect is 
a crying Evil against Parents ; is very injurious to their 
Children ; and most grievous to the conscientious School- 
master. If Parents only knew, and would consider the 
I ipeat Advantages resulting from these apparently trifling 
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Duties; they would eagerly seize every Opportimity of 
discliBrging them, to the great Benefit and Luprovement 
of their Children. 

Elder Sons and Daughters have received the first Aid, 
Care, and Attention oF their Parents ; and in return for 
Buch Kindness, it beeomos their imperative Duty, to render 
every possible Support, Assistance, and Encouragement to 
the younger Branches of the Fajnily. They should treat 
them with Tenderness and Affection ; rectify their little 
Oversights and Mistakes, improve and enlarge their Judg- 
ment, extend and multiply their Ideas, assist and encourage 
them in their Studies; and afford them every Facility in 
their Power. Children should also endeavour and study to 
make easy and smooth, the declining Years of their Parents, 
by Acts of Kindness, Attention, and Affection ; by a re- 
apectfuJ, polite, and anobligin" Deportment; hyEeverence, 
Obedience, and Submission ; oy sympathizing with them in 
their worldly Disappointments ; by assisting them in their 
Business and Pursuits; and by sharing in the Cares and 
lightening the Burdens that are inseparable from the 
Changes and Vicissitudes of Human Life. 

We have often thought, during the Experience of Forty 
Years, that both Porents and Teachers commit most 
egregious Blunders, in expecting more from Children, than 
it is possible for them to perform, in Consequence of their 
Inexperience and tender Age. — All that we ought to look 
for. or expect from them, is a regular progress in Knowledge 
and Learning. — They ought, certainly, to learn something 
nsefid and beneficial every Day; and we ought often to 
put to them the following or some similar Questions, — Are 
you wiser this Evening, than you were in the Morning ? 
Have you learned any Thing useful and beneficial during 
this Day? — Children are capable of answering such Ques- 
tions, much better than is anticipated by the generality 
of Persons ; for having acquired Knowledge, they feel it in 
themselves; and this being the Case, it would be very 
difficult to persuade them that they had, in this respect, 
made a Miscalculation. They know well, when they have 
made an Improvement, and they know equally well, when 
they have been careless and inattentive ; and this any 
Person may eaaity prove te his own Satisfaction, hy asking, 
them various, judicious, and searching Questions. 
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I conclude our Observations to Parentsll , 
following beautiiUl Extracta from the Ecokomy of Human 

LiFB. 

" Pbkpahe thy Son early with Instruction; and season 
his Mind with the Maxims of Truth. Watch the Bent 
of his Inclination ; set him right in his Youth ; and let no 
evil Habit gain Strength with his Years. Teach bim 
Obedience, and he shall bless thee; teach him Diligence, 
and his Wealth shall increase. Teach him Science, and 
his Life shall be uselul; teach him Beligion, and his Death 
shaU be Happy.-' 

Having made a few Observations on the Duties of 
Teachers and Parents, we now come to consider the 
relative Duties of Pupils ; for they must be given to 
understand that all the Besponsibility of Iheir Education 
and Improvement does not rest or depend upon their 
Teachers, Parents, Guardians, or Friends. — 

It is the BuflbesB, Duty, and Interest of Pupils to pay 
great Attention to the Instructions, Advice, and Admo- 
nitions they receive from their Teachers; to be ddigent 
and persevering in all their Studies, both at Home and in 
School ; to acquire Information by the careful Perusal 
of Books of General and Scientific Knowledge ; and to 
improve themselves by following the Examples of their 
best and moat diligent School Fellows.'^-Tbey should love, 
honour, and obey their Parents, and be thankful to them, 
for all their Favours and Kindness; they should behave 
witb Politeness and Respect to all Persons, but particularly 
to their Teachers ; and they shoidd discharge all their other 
Duties and Obligations in such a manner as to give Pleasure 
and Satisfaction to their Superiors, 

If they have any Defect or Imperfection in their Temper, 
they should labour diligently to correct and improve it; 
they should endeavour to acquire Habits of Care, Diligence, 
and Industry ; they should try to profit by all the passing 
Incidents and Occurrences of Life ; and when they are at 
a loss in what Manner to proceed, they oi^ht to ask the 
Advice and Assistance oE their Parents, Teachers, and 
Friends. 

To accomplish all this, we must acknowledge that it will 

require great Care, Attention, and Circumspection in our 

Young Friends ; but if they will commence the Work, with 

I • fill! determination that it shall be executed, they will veiyj 




90on find that it is more than half done ; for a good Begin-^ 
B is generally crowned with ultimate Success, 
^heu Pupils have brought themselves to a proper a 
desirable State of Mind, they will begin to perceive the un- ' 
speakable Advantages of a good Education ; and to feel the 
Pleasures of a well regulated Mind. They will begin to 
discover the difference between being loved and disliked. — 
They will learn to feel for the Happiness of others ; and be 
gralet^il to their Parents for the Protection and SoUoitude 
they have bestowed upon them,— They will begin to appre- 
ciate the Exertions of their Teachers; first, by Gratitude 
for their Care and Instruction ; and next, by re-doubled 
Exertions to second their Efforts. — This State of feeling 
and acting will repay all the Anxieties of their Parents ; 
flud will be a recompense to their Teachers, for Years of 
laborious Solicitude, who will see and rejoice in the Work J 
of their own Hands, Head, and Heart, in producing Know- I 
ledge. Rectitude, and £.\cellence in their Pupils. I 

EXTRACTS PHOU VARIOUS AUTHORS. RELATINO TU THE 
DUTIES OP PUPILS. 

QuiNTii,i*N says. That he hu included Blmost ail the duties of 
Scholars io this one piece of advice which he gives them. To love 
Ihofle who teach them, as they love the Sciences vhich they learn of 
(heir Inatnictots ; and to look upon their Teachera as Fathers, from 
whom they derive not the Life of the Body, but (hat Instruetion which 
is ID a manner the Life of the Soul. 

Sbnboa exhoHa Young Men to preserve always a great respect (or 
their Msslers, to whose care they ace indebted for the amendment of 
their faults ; and for having imbihed sentiments of Hoaour and Probity. 

CiDEao says, Who is their amoog ua.tbat has been instrocted with any 
care, that is not highly delighted with the sight, or even the bare 
remembmnee of bin Preceptors, and the Place where he received hil 
Instructions. 

M*acua Aurelius. one of the wisest and most itluslnous Empei 
that Kome ever had, thnniied Heaven fur two things especially ; 
his hsving bad exeeUeat Tulois himself, and for having found the Uki 
blessing for his Children, 

Alsxandeh tBK GaxAT used to say, Thst he was as much indebted' 
to Aristotle his Master, foi his Education, as he wss to Philip his Father' 
for his Existence. 

HoLLiH says. That the duties of Scholars consist iu docility and 
obedience; respect for their Misters i Zeal for Study; and a thirst 
after the Sciences, joined to an abhorrence of vice and irregularity, 
together with a sincere and fervent desire of pleasing God, and referring 
all their actions to Him. 
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The Education of Youth being one of the most imporiaat Objects' 
: caa engage Ihe Attention of Man ; it ought, therefore, lo be entered 
apon with mature DeliberatioD on the principal Objects which demBoJ 
particular Attention, in every Imitructor of Youth. Theae, It iit presumed. 
may be classed under the three following Meads ; namely, Healtli, 
Morals, and Instruction. Health being of flie greatest importance, and 
the Basis ur Foundation of Ihe Itest ; it should employ our Brst Cares, 
in Order to secure it, by a copious Supply of CTery wholesome Keces- 
■ary of Life ; and by an orderly Distribution of Time for Sleep, Meats, 
and Recreation,"— DiBB I on Education. 

" It is well known and universally acknowledged, that regular Exerciie 
ii of the utmost Consequence to corporeal Health and Vigour; that by 
it all the Organs and Senses of the human Body are improved and 
strengthened. Wherefbre, as Children are passing from Infancy, through 
the state of Childhood, to that of Youth, let every Facility far Exercise 
be aiforded them ; l«t them be auimated and excited to what is no 
beneficial, by Couutenanee uid by Example. — Tliia Care should be 
extended to the Seaaon of Youth, in which Exercise is of equal, if not of 
greater Impotlance. Let Exercise be well regulated and made agreeable 
and attractive. — It is a matter of such Moment, as to be worthy uf the 
Attention of InstrucloiB.— It would, perhaps, be neither unwise nor 
unprofitable, were Exercue to he made a Part of the regular Business of 
Boarding-schools, aud other Seminaries. Tbus Health. Strength. 
Gracefutness. Activity, Kelaxalion fram severer Studies, mental and 
bodily Renewal and Refreshment, might all be combined." — Hokt's 

" As I have said so much in favour of study, and nothing concernitig 
relaxation, I apprehend that yuu are, by this time, ready to exclaim, 
• What ! are we lo have no play, no reoreation P' — I answer yes ; for I 
am well aware that health of body, and vigour of mind, cannot long be 
preserved without Exercise.— It is absolutely necesiary that the minds 
of studious persons, should be frequently relieved by a change ot studies, 
by a diversity of objects, by cheerful company, by innocent sports, and 
by harmless amusements. I da not even think that it is beneath 
Teachers to join in the childish diversions of their Pupils. This was the 
conduct of die great and good Addison towards his Pupil, the Earl of 
"Warwick. — We also find that when ,£sop vas ridiculed for playing with 
bays, he soon exposed the ignorance of the censolious Athenian ; and 1 
da assure you Ibat no less a man than Cicero commends his two friends, 
Sdpio and Lielius, for amusing themselves with picking up coekle- 
ibellsonthesea-ahore."— Nebbit'h Aodbbbsto Youno Studbnts, 1817. 

" Thi first step io intellectual culture is, without doubt, the pro- 
duction of that state of mind whichjn relation to a Child, is emphatically 
Life and Uealthr^I mean naivral ipriffhilinell i the lively Eye, the 

Suick Bar, the merry Countenance, the subdued, but still ever-buoyant 
lladneaa which is Ihe Birth-right, the lawful Inheritanco of Childhood. 
Ihis is beyond dispute, Nature's awn and best preparative for future 
■■Aogukitions." — "The general principles of Qovhbniiewt, it is soarcely 



ne«eaaaT7 to observe, ate the Mme, vhether applied Ut one Child or to • 
hundred. !□ either cose, (here must he unyieldiii{[ detenninatioa. 
impstliality, uniformity, (inaiiees. and mildneiis, un the part of the 
TeBchei; and, uareaerved and cheerful submiBsion on the part of the 
Pupil. In bath eaaea, obedience if not prompt and entire, ia no 
obedience at all." — Dunn's Pbimciplbh of Teacbinq. 

" EDuojtTioH IB Ihe firatof bU raeans that men have adopted loBecure 
Ihenuelrea againat the nnnierous evils to which Ihey are exposed, both 
by nature and art; and for this reason, Educatiuo vill always be a 
■abject of the highest consideration to every rank of [he Community ; fol 
all are deairous to avoid Evil and seek Good. — A good Education, is the 
plain and infallible road to Happiness ; and a bad one must lead t« 
Misery." — " It may be aaid, that although Teachere cannul constantly 
make the same Impressions upon llie Senses of ditferent Pupils, they 
may make impreaaiona so neatly almilar. that any differences may be 
neglected vithout altering the general principle of equality of Under- 
stajiding, or equal Capability to receive Inatruction. — It must be obvious 
to all, that Pupils of very differcDt ages may be, and have been taught 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geometry, and other Brancheg of 
Knovledge. The trifling differences of capsciliea can be reduced, by 
the Skill of an experienced and judicious Teacher, to the same apparent 
level ) so that the final effect upon all, may be nearly the same. 11 Till 
be in vain, that any Teacher, or pretended Teacher shall deny this, 
btcause he himself has not been able to effect it. This is a matter of 
common experience U> Good Teachers ; and to deny it vould be to deny 
that causes produce effects ; or that the mind and the body are ready to 
be impreised by Bde:|uate forces. — If the Creator had not given a com- 
mon Capacity to all Men, a common Understanding to all Nationa, — ■ 
Truth in Europe would be Falsehood in America." — ^Hine on Knu* j 

"It tvas once atiif, by an Eminent French Philosopher. 'That the 
beat way to educate a child is lo tell it aturiea, and let it tell stories to 
you.' There is so much true philosophy in this remark, that ve wilt 
•Ktend it a little. There is a school-room education, and an ambu- 
lating or walking education ; the one ia obtained out of the book on Ihe 
bench, the other from walking among and talking of things. And, we 
believe that this out-door instruction has been too much neglected ; 
education having been conducted on the principle of looking out of 
the window at things, instead of visiting objects, and learning their 
properties and uaes. The student, for example, looking out of his 
college window at the holse, can give five or six names to the animal : 
one in LatJD, one in Greek, another in German, and then the French 
name, be. The stable-boy can give but one name ; yet which knows 
the most of the properties, nature, diapoaition, and uiea of tlie horse P 
Education consists loo much in merely nafiting things, when it should 
relate more to their properties and uses. It should connect words with 
ideas, and ideas, as much as the nature of the subject will allow ' " '" 
objects. If we instruct children orally while visiting nature, 
ideas, and objects, will oaturally be more ia connection with each 
than the schwt-niom lesson can make them. And, the Tc.w.'eai 






n the fields. ■□ ahip-yarda, in tlie crowded 
streets, and in tb^ pathway of canab aod railruada. He skuuld talk on 
all theu Bubjects. and elicit from Ihe Children their own impreuionB, 
ioquiiies. and reflecttonB. He ehould talk and walk, and let the 
Children talk and walk more, tn the proceiB of Education, tbaa hw 
been the Practice with the majority ot Instructors." — Chaubers' 
Edinburgh Journal. 



" All Thaibins may and should be rendered pleasant and delight- 
fii).~No Severity, but as a Check lo Idleaees and improper Condact. — 
Too much Gravity, Dulness, Dryness, sud Formality will never cHect 
much with Youth i they must be kept cheerful, and be induced to un- 
dertake Things with Pleasure, Spirit, and good Humour. — It is of the 
utmost Importance that PupiU sboold be encouraged aod indaced to do 
as much fur themsclveg aa possible; and in Order to accompliah this, 
Ihey should be taught to have a high Opinion of their own Talents. — 
There ia no certain Method of knowing whether a Pupil can solve hia 
Quesdon or not, but by teeinj/ Itim work it ; trial Sums must therefore 
be frequently given to each Pupil, as, well as to the different Classes. — 
Never teach too mach at a Time, it fatigues and diacootages the Pnpils ; 
and go often over the same Rule, for Children are weak, and their Me- 
mories are aeldom very retentive. — Make your Pnpila independent ot 
each ulher, and of yourself; they will love and respect you the more 
for your Exertions. — Never represent any Thing as difficult; there is 
Notiiing difficult to diligent and eltenlive Pupils, and able and honeat 
Hnslers. — Labour by all the Means in your Power, to give your Pupils 
a Love for Study, Learning, and Knowledge; otherwise they will per- 
form their Duties with Carelessness end Inattention, and more like 
Slaves tbim Fueehen." — Tge Scqoolhasteh. 

HEADING may very properly be atyled the Key to all 
the other Sciences. If a Person be imperfect in hia Know, 
ledge of Words, he will find great Difficulty in cotamitting 
any Thing to Memory ; and Btill greater in comprehending 
its Meaning. He will invariably disgrace his Conversation 
by bad Pronunciation, and his Hand Writing by false Spel- 
ling ; and, through the whole Course of his Life, must ine- 
vitably remain half excluded from the Book of Knowledge 
and the Light of Truth. 

It is not, however, a mere Repetition of Words, nor even 
an Accurate and easy Delivery of the Subject, that consti- 
tutes a good Beader. — No ; Care must be taken to give 
each Word its just Energy and Importance ; to mark, by 
appropriate Tones and fnilectiona, every Change in the 
Subject ; and to convey to the Hearer the full Sense and 
Meaning of the Writer. These are Qualifications which ar« 
pleasing to our best Feelings ; are intimately connecte 
with the reaaoning Faculties of Man; demand the i 




Endeavours of Young Persona to obtain them ; and Bhoulctl 

always receive due Attention In every Establishment for J 
the Education of Youth. 

EXTRAOTS FROM VABIOUa AUTHORS. 

" Rbaoino ia not ill ileHned by Mr, Bice, m liia IntroducIioD to tba -I 
Art of Heading ; where he ealb it Artificial Speaking. — The Art of 
Reading is that System of Rules, which teaches us lo pronounce writlen 
Compraition witli Jnataess, Energy, Variety, and Eaae. Agreeably 
to this Defimtion. Reading maybe considered aathat Species of Delivery, 
which not only expresses the Sense of an Author so as barely (o be 
underatood; hut which, at the same Time, givBB it all that Force, Beauty, 
and Variety, of which it is susceptible." — fValker'a Rhitoricat 
GraBimar. 

"Tub Improvement of Pupils, in most Departments of Knowledge, 
riepends, iu a great Measure, ou their Ability in Reading; auJ a mare 
important Subject does not cliuni the Attention of a Tutor. In order 
to read with propriety, it ia absolutely necessary lo have a Knowledge 
ot English Grarauisr. That Sentence will aeldoni be properly delivered, 
of which the Reader does not instantaneously perceive the Construction. 
Btrt it is in converantion that n v^int of Grammatical Knowledge is 
most severely felt, by a sensible Mind," — Ooodaere <m Edacalion, 

"It has i^n been observed, and certainly not without sufficient 
reason, that very few persons read well ! To read simply and naturally, 
with animation and eapression, is indeed a high and rare attainment. 
The best readers are those who have most diligently studied llieir art i 
and studied it so well, that you do not perceive thiy have ever studied 
it at all. You ao thoroughly understand, and so sensibly feel the forM 
of w/iat they say, that you never Uiiok tor a moment, Aoio they are say- 
ing it ; and you never know the extent of your obligation to the care and 
labour of the Eiocutioniat."-~2)ui«»'» Prineiptei q/ Ttac/iing. 

" Thbbb ia. perhaps, nolhiDg that baa a greater tendency to decide 
favourably or unfB.vourBbly respectjiig a man's future intellect thsn the 
question. Whether or not he be impressed with an early taste for read- 
ing? — Books are the depository oF every thing that b moat hououiable 
to man. He that loves reading haa every tiling withiti his reach. He 
has but lo desire, and he rosy possess himself of every spaciea of wisdom 
lo judge, and power to reform. — Books gratify and excite our curiosity 
iu innumerable ways. They force us lo reflect; they preaent direct 
ideaa of various kinds, and they suggeal indirect ones. In a well written 
Book we are presented with the maturist reHections. or the happiest 
flights, of a mind of uncommon excellence; and ills impassible that we 
can be much accustotned to such Compaoious, without attiuning soma, 
leaemblance of them." — Cwltnn. 

" It is of vast importance for the improvement of knowledge, that a 
young peraon should have the most proper books for reading, recom- 
mended by a judicious friend. In books of importance, 1 would advise 
that the preface be read, and a survey taken of the table of i 
there be one.) before the first survey of the book. By this i 
will not only be better fitted (o give the book the Sist reading, but will' 
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l« macli auiated in the lecocd perusal of it, vhkh should be itooviritb 
■till greater attention and deliberaliun. Unlesa b reader has an uncom- 
man and maat retentive memory, I may venture to affirm there is 
scarcely any liooli or chapter worth reading once, tbat ia not worthy of a 
lecond perusal. Remember that your buaineaa in reading or in CDnvei- 
ution, eBpeciallyDD subjects of natural, moral, or divine science, is to 
eoDsider vlietber the opinions of the author or speaker ate just i miiI to 
increase your own knowledge, by meditation on the aubjecta of their 
writing or discourse." — Dr. Walli. 

"To read with propriety, is a pleasing and important attainment; 
productive of improvement, both to the understanding aud la the heart. 
It ia CBsential to a complete reader that lie minutely perceives the ideas, 
and enters into the feelings of the author, whose sentiments he profeases 
to repeat ; for how ia it poasible to represent clearly to others, what we 
have but faint or iuaceurate conceptions of onreelvesP If (here were no 
other benefits resuldng from the art of reading well, than the neceasity 
it lays ua under, of precisely aacertainiDg the meaning of what we read, 
■nd the hahit thence acquired, of doing thia with facility, lioth when 
leailiug silently and aloud, they would conatitute a tufiicient conipenaa- 
tion for all the labour we can bestow upon the subject. But the plea- 
sure derived to ourselves and others, from a clear communication of 
ideas and feelings ; and the strong and durable impressiona made there- 
by on the minda of the reader and the audience, are consideratiuna 
which give additional importance to the study of this neeeasary and use- 
ful art. The perfect attainmeut ot it doubtless requires great atlention 
and practice, joined to eixtraordinary natural powers ; but as theie ale 
many degrees of excellence in the art, the student whose oima fall ahorl 
of perfection, will find himself amply rewarded for every exertion be 
may think proper to make." — Murray. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR is the Art of speaking and 
wriling the English Language with Accuracy, Propriety, 
Perspicuity, and Precision ; and should form a prominent 
Feature in every System of Education, Indeed it is of 
such Value and Importance, that we cannot do without it, 
in the present refined State of Society; and it therefore 
claims the particular Attention of every Person who is 
desirous of speaking or writing with Elegance and Per. 
spicuity. 

Many excellent Grammars of the English language, are 
now extant ; hut Mr. Murray's Grammar, with his Exercise 
and Key, are generally considered to be far superior to 
any other Works that have been written on this Subject. 
He has not only furnished the Learner with his own Ideas 
and Sentiments; but has given copious Estracta from the 
Works of Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestly, Beattie^ 
^Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, Campbell, &c. ' 



MR. NESBIT'S Treatise on English Paraing, adapted 
to Murray's Grammar, has been well received by the Pub- 
lic. This "Work forma a Key to the First Part of Murray's 
Exercises ; was highly approved by that Gentleman ; and 
IB considered, by competent Judges, to be the best Treatise 
on English Parsing, that has ever been published. It is 
equally well adapted for Public Schools, Private Tuition, 
and Self Improvement; and abounds with Explanatoi 
Notes and Observations, which will be found of great A( 
vantage to Learners in itudyiog the English Language. 



EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 



" TsB Grunmar of any Language, ia a set of Rates and ObservatiMU, 
directing to the proper Use of aach Words as tompose that Langua^ -, 
and, in Order ta our Improvement in polite Learning, we must, in the 
first Place, lay a eolid FoondatLuD io the Prineiplea of GrammBt." — 
Joyce on Edaealioa. 

" Parsiag is the Exercise of examiaiog every Word of a Senlflnee ; 
and declaring its Part of Speech, and alt ita Grammatical Relations and 
Cireumataaces.' ' — Slair. 

" Parsing ia an Exereiee of great Importance lo the Pupil, and sjiould 
Im continued regularly thmugli the whole Course of hii Grammatical 
InatructioDs.' ' — JUWrraji . 

" Diligent Parsing is an Exercise of the lint Necessily. VHthout 
IhU Foundation, the KuowledgeofaLuigtuigit catuuil be durable." — Dr. 
Valpff. 

COMPOSITION is the Art of expressing the Conceptions 

of the Mind ill Language appropriate to the Occasion. It 
is of the utmost importance in the Transactions of Life and 
Business, as Much frequently depends on the judicious 
Compilation of a Letter j besides. Knowledge, however 
various, and Genius, however brilliant, avail but Little, if 
their Result cannot be communicated with Clearness and 
Facihty. 

Young Persona generally find it very difficult, at first, to 
express their Ideas, on any Subject, with Propriety and 
Precision ; but Practice soon renders this Task not only 
easy, but pleasing. Besides it brings into full and practical 
Operation, the different Parts and Rules of Grammar ; 
shows their Application in the Construction of Sentences ; 
and reduces to real Action, the Rules aud Directions given 
by Murray, Walker, Irving, Blair, Eippingham, Sec. ° 
assisting Learners in English Composition. 
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The Classical English Letter Writer, published by 
IP^ilson and Sons, York ; and Lnngman aod Co., London ; 
B an excellent Work on Epistolary Composition. It not 
only contains Introductory Rules, Directions, and Observa- 
tions on the Art of Letter Writing ; but, also a very judici- 
ous Selection from the Letters of Johnson, Pope, Cowper, 
Gay, Fenton, Beattie, Montagu, Nicholls, Seward, Dod- 
dridge, Hale, Gray, Jones, Home, Smith, Temple, Hervey, 
Rowe, Carter, Cotton, Buasel, Lyttleton, Warburton, Atter- 
bury, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pitt, Hurd, Talbot, and several 
other eminent Writers. 

The Classical English Letter Writer contains no Letters 
on Commercial Subjects; these, however, are abundantly 
supplied in " Nesbit's Practical Arithmetic," in which are 
given copious Rules and Directions for the Enditing of 
Business Letters. The Work likewise comprises Forma of 
Receipts, Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, and much 
other useM Information relating to Trade and Business, 
and other Commercial Subjects. 

One excellent mode of acquiring a just tsiste for Compo- 
tion, is to read those excellent Moral Esmys which have 

fieriodically appeared in this Country in the course of the 
ast and the present Century. The Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian, Adventurer, Rambler, and Idler, together with 
other simUar Productions, are entitled to no small Attention. 
Justly have they been denominated the EnglUk Classics. 

These Works will enrich the Mind with a Variety of 
choice Sentiments ; they will inspire Young Persons with 
Ideas of the Graces of Diction; and will teach them 
to distinguish between what is hollow and superficial, 
and that which is solid and jnst. Those who are 
ambitious of attaining a beautiful Style, ought to read 
and study, with great attention, the Works of our most 
eminent Poets. From this Source they will derive a more 
delicate and elevated mode of thinking, as well as of 
Expression. 

Dr. Blair, in his Essays on Rhetoric, says, "Beauty of 
Writing, used in its more definite sense, characterizes a 
pttrticidar manner ; when it is to signify a certain grace and 
amecity in the turn, either of style or sentiment, for which 
aome aathorn have been particularly distinguished. In this 




sense, it comprehends a maimer neitlier remavkably sublime I 
nor extravagantly pasaionate, nor tmcommonly sparkling j 1 
but such as exoites in the reader an emotion of the gently 
pleasing kind, resembling that which is raised by the con- 
templation of beautiful objects in nature ; which neither 
liils the mind very high, nor agitates it to excess; but 
spreads over the imagliiatiou an agi'eeable and complacent 
serenity. Mr, Addison is a writer entirely of this character ; 
and is one of the most proper examples which can be given 
of it." 

Dr. Johnson, that Colossus of Literature, has given his 
unreserved commendation, to the Style of Mr. Addison, in 
the following words : — " Whoever wishes to attain an 
English Style familiar, but nut coarse ; and elegant, hut 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison." 

Dr. Knox, in his beautiful and valuable Literary and 
Moral Essays, says, " Addison, like Socrates, to whom he 
has often been compared, brought down knowledge from 
those heights which were accessible only to professed 
scholars, aud placed it within the reach of all, who, to 
natural and common Sense, added the advantage of a com- 
mon Education, lie it was, who divested Philosophy of 
that unbecoming garb in which she had been disguised, by 
her mistaken followers ; and represented her attired by the , 
GRA.ces, like the GoDnsss of Beauty." J 

EXTRACTS PROM VARIOL'S AtJTHORS. I 

'■ Thuv who ore learnine lo eompoae and arrange their SeatencM 
wilh Accuracy aad Order, are leHrua);, at tlie same Time, to think with 
Accuracy and Order." — Blair, 

" The Importance of an Engliah Education ii now [itetly well noder- 
ntoud ; and it is generally acknawJedged, that for Young Gentlemen 
ileaigued fur Trade and Busineua, an intimate Acquaintance wilh the 
Propenea and Beauties of the Engliah Tongue, ia a very dEairable and 
rteceasary Attainnient ; and far preferable to a mere Smattering of the 
Learned Languagea," — An A. 

•• The Eiigiiah Language owea iU Excellency to its being a Compo- 
xitionof nearly eveiy other Language. The Beauties of almost every 
Tongne have been selected lu grace our awn ; and with very few of tlw 
Defecta of any, we poasesB the Charms of all. In Fact, it islnde[iendeiit 
of any other: vnd ia in Reality, the most concise and the most con' 
tormable to Nature, of any Language that waa ever leduced. ■ ~ ■ - 
— Smfttiam. 
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" The principal Deiignof EDglish Otunmar, is to leacb us to esptVH 
fliinelves with Propriety ; aud to enable us to judge cotteclly of every 
Fhlaae and Form of Conetruction. Indeed, a competent QrammaticBl 
Knowledge of our ovn Language, is (be true Fouadolioa upoa vbicb all 
Literature ouglit In be raised." — Loirlh. 

" A proper Conslroction of Sentences is of great Importance in every 
Species of Composition : it ia the Founitslion of good Writing, bo that 
we cannot be too strict in our Attenlion to it. lu any Subject, if the 
Senleacea be perplexed, clumsy, or feebly eKpressed, it will not only 
disgust llie Header, but frequently destroy the Effect which the Writer 
intended to produce." — Joyce. 

" It can liardly be neeesBary to demonstrate the Importance of the 
EngliBh Language, as a Study. Too much attention, surely, cannot be 
devoted to a Subject which not only forms the Vehicle of Thought -, but 
is, in a, certain Degree, the lostrument of Invention. That Writer, 
tberefore. who freely contributes his Uile of Information, to (he General 
Slack of Grammatical Knowledge, has some Title to the Kegard oF the 
Pnblic."— Crani. 

" Language is the Vehicle of Thought; tbe Medium through which 
we derive most of our Knowledge, and communicate it to otbere. 
Grammar is aCompJlBtinn or Collection of those Rules and Principles by 
observing which, we ore enabled lo render our Language clear and 
precise . "■ — HUfy. 

" Beauty of Composition lends lo beighteu the native Charms of 
Truth ; it therefore ought never to be regarded as an Object of small 
Importance. The Mind is delighted with a fine Style, upon the same 
IPrinciples Ihat it prefen Regularity lo Confusion, and Beauty to 
Deformity. ' ' — Irvmy . 

pleased with an Author, and consider him as deserving 
Praise, who frees us from all Fatigue of searching for hia Meaning ; who 
carries us Ihrough his Subject u-itbout any Ernbarrassment ur Confuaion ; 
whose Style flows always like a limpid Stream, through which we 
see lo the very Bottom."— Murroy. 

"The Importance of writing Letters with Propriety, justly cluitis 
to be considered with Care ; since, next to the Power of pleasing with 
his Presence, every Man would wish to be able to give Delight at a 
Distance. This great Art should he diligeutly taught, the rather 
because of those Letters which are most useful ; and by which the Ge- 
neral Business of Life is transacted. It seems the usual fault of those 
who undertake this Part of Education, that they propose for the Exer- 
cise of their Scholars, Occasions which rarely happen ; and neglect 
those without which Life and Bunineu cannot proceed. On these Subject!, 
tlierefore. Young Persons should be taught to think justly, and to write 
clearly, neatly, and succinctly^ lest they come from School into the 
World without any Acqnalntance with Common Affairs ; and atand idle 
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rs of Mankind, in Expectation that some great Event will give 
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rt their llhetoric." — Dr. Joknion. 




HISTORY is au Account or a Narration of past tacts and 
events, relating to all agea and nations in the world ; and is 
equally attractive to the unreflecting and the philosophic 
mind. It interests and amuses the former hy the stimulus 
of novelty J and it is highly valuable to the latter, from the 
usefulness of the deductions which may be drawn from the 
facts and occurrences which it records. It is the common 
School of all Mankind, equally open to Princes and 
Subjects ; and it should therefore receive due attention in 
every Establishment for the Education of Youth; and 
much of our leisure Time should be devoted to it, in riper 
and more mature years. I 

The Practical Use which may be made of History, 
constitutes one of its chief recommendations, as contrasted 
with Fabulous Romance ; because it presents us with the 
same objects which we meet with in the walks and business 
of life ; and it lays open to our view, many of the secret 
springs of action which influenced the conduct, and 
governed the transactions of Emperors, Kings, Princes, 
Statesmen, Politicians, Warriors, and other Public Men, 
who have figured and performed on this World's extended 
Stage. 

History directs our attention, not only to modem, but 
also to ancient times. It exhibits to our view the rise of 
States, Kingdoms, and Empires; their progress in Arts, 
Sciences, and Civilization; the various Revolutions by 
which they have been agitated and convulsed; and the 
causes which have occasioned their decline, ruin, and final 
annihilation. 

It faithfully admonishes us, of the instability and uncer- 
tainty of all things human ; and teaches us that this World, 
and the fashions thereof, are passing quickly away. — What 
are become of the great and extensive Empires of the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians ? Where are now 
the proud boastings of Greece and Rome ; and where shall 
we find the superiority of Egypt, in the knowledge of the 
Arts and Sciences ? — Alas ! all these are fled, and, " like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, have Bcarceiy left a wreck be- 
hind." 

But it is not in these views alone, that History is useful. — ll 
has been properly and emphatically called the " Storehouse 
of Experience, the Mirror of Duties, the Source of Morality, 
and the Foundation of Conduct and Virtue." — It u3\<<::i\Aab 
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to us the Experience of Ages ; and introduces us to an ac- 
quaintance with the mighty and the illustrious Dead. It is 
the guide of the Statesman, and the favourite Study of the 
enlightened Scholar ; it is a Beacon to warn us of Shoals 
and Quicksands ; it is a Mirror in which we may hehold the 
Fate of Nations ; and it is a Book in which Princes and 
People may learn their Duty to themselves and to the whole 
of Mankind. 

WORKS ON HISTORY. 

Goldsmith's Histories of England, Rome, and Greece, have long 
been popular Works ; and New and Improved Editions of the Abridg- 
ments have been published by different Booksellers. — ^We may also 
mention Pinnock's Easy History of England, for the Use of Young 
Persons ; Robinson's Ancient History ; Guy's Works on Ancient, 
Modem, and British History ; Bigland's Letters on Ancient and Mo- 
dem History ; and also his History of Europe.-^Besides these, there 
are many other small and useful Historical School Books, by various 
Authors. The larger Works on English History are those of Hume 
and SmoUet, brought down nearly to &e present Time. 

We must not omit to notice particularly, a Number of Excellent 
Books, printed for the Proprietors of Publications on Christian Princi- 
ples, and published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London ; and J. Y. 
Knight, Leeds ; under the following Titles : " History in All Ages." — 
"History of the Jews, in all Ages." — "Geography in all Ages." — 
. " Christianity in all Ages." — " The Providence of God in all Ages." — 
These Works contain a great Deal of most useful and valuable Infor- 
mation ; and are well adapted either for Private Reading, or for Class 
Books in Public Schools. — They are written on truly " Christian Prin- 
ciples ; " the Author every where acknowledging the Finger of God. 

GEOGRAPHY is that Science which gives us a descrip- 
tion of the Glohe or Planet we inhabit ; and makes us ac- 
quainted with its figure, magnitude, divisions, productions, 
inhabitants, &c., &c. It unfolds to our view the various 
empires, kingdoms, states, provinces, and islands that are 
upon its surface ; describes the oceans, seas, lakes, and 
rivers by which they are watered ; and gives us an account 
of the manners, customs, religion, and commerce of the 
people who inhabit them. 

It also notices the remarkable mountains that are situated 
in various parts of the world ; describes the seasons and 
climates of different countries; the animals which inhabit 
them ; the lengths of the days and nights, and the times of 

jj^heir commencement, in different latitudes and longitudes ; 

■^narrates the discoveries of Travellers and Navigators ; and , 
it can only be properly studied in Schools, by the assistance 
of good Books, Maps, and Globes. 



Without a knowledge of Geography, History cannot bo 
clearly comprehended; we have but an imperfect idea of 
battles, sieges, and other remarkable occurrences, if we are 
ignorant oi' the place of action, or of the situation of that 
empire or kingdom in which they took place. Nay, we 
cannot understand even the pages of a common newspaper, 
without some knowledge of this Science. 

To Mariners and Travellers, Geography is absolutely in- 
dispensable ; and whoever is entirely ignorant of it, will 
out but a very poor figure in company, as he must either be 
entirely silent on this subject, or betray his want of know- 
ledge whenever he speaks about it. — Thus we see how ne- 
cessary it is that this Science should by no means be neg- 
lected in the Education op Youth. 

WORKS ON UBOORAPHY. 

GuTHHiE'n Geograpliical GrBintnar, and Piakertoa's Modern Geo- 
graphy, cantsiD a Fund of InfonrtBtioa on Geograplucali HiBlorical, and 
Chronological Subjects. — Pinherton'a Work boa an Excellunt Aatrono- 
niieal lutroduction iiy the late Dc. Pond, Anlrouoniar Royal. — Ws must 
alno meation Broakea's 6axett«eT, Walker's GaMlteer, fioura'a Gazet- 
teer, Landiuanu'B Gaielteer, The New London Gazetteer, Eanuhaw's 
Pronouni^tag Gazetteer, AdaiDs's Geographical History, Pye's Didioaary 
of Aacienl Geography, Dr. S. Butier'a Modern and Ancient Qeogiaphy, 
■nd Lewis's Topography of Great Britain. Much Seographical Know- 
ledge tuny Iw obtaiuiAl by leadiiig Voyages and Travelg ; they form a 
MMT mdimg Source of Ammiemeat oud (mprovemeDt. 

On the Use of the Globes, we must imtice Molineux, Butler, and 
Keith, all of whom have written eKCtllent Works on this Snbject.— Tho 
School Ttoatises on fjeugraphy, which we would recommend, are those 
of Keith, Goldsmith, John Guy, Joseph Guy. aud Joha Hartley, all of 
which are good and useful Works; and well adupled for Learners. — Wb 
must likewise mention Ostell's General Atlas, RuBsel's General Alios, 
Dr. S. Butler's Alius of Uodern Geography, and K. Buchanan's General 
Atlas, pnbliahed by Boyd, of Kdinburgh. 

But, aboye all, we most titrenuously recommend Johnson's School 
Room Maps, of the Eastern and Western Ueniispberes j and of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, England, Scotland. Ireland, Canaan, and Pales- 
line. — These Maps are admirably adapted for the Use of Schools ; are 
mounted on canvass and rullen. and carsfolly coloured ; messura four 
feel three inches by three feet six inches i and may lie had, unvarnished, 
at Ten Shillings, or beautifully varnished, at Twelve Shillings each 
Slap. — Or the whole Series, mounted in a case, on rollers, by which Oi 
Map can be eshibited at a Time, may be obtained at the mgderate prii 
of Six Guineas. 

CHHONOLOGY is the method of analizing lime, b^ 
dividing it into larger or smaller periods, as centuries,*! 
years, months, weeks, days, &c. It also t»ke% a. nS.q.'r ti' "' 
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calendnre of different nations ; compares them together ; 
and settles such order and harmony among them, Uiat the 
time when any remarkable event took place, may be 
precisely known. 

It is impossible to read History with much pleasure and 
sdvaotage, without some knowledge of Chronology : for by 
it we are enabled to ascertain the time of the rise, decline, 
and fall of empires, kingdoms, and stales ; the periods in 
which Men of Eminence have lived and flourished ; the times 
when remarkable battles and sieges took place ; and many 
other occurrences that are recorded in both ancient and 
modem History.— The Sciences of Chronology and Geo- 
graphy, may very properly he styled the Eyes and Keys 

of HiSTOBT. 

WORKS on CHRONOLOOY. 

Sir lanac Kewton, Sir John Marahflm, Archbishop Usher. Dt. Joho 
Blair, Proressur Plsyfair, and eeTeral others have wTitten largely dh the 
Subject of ChronuIoKy ; but the best School Treatise TJlh which we are 
scquaisted, is Dr. Valpy'e " Poetical Chronologyof Ancient aixA Bnglinh 
History."— W. Butler's Work entitled, ■' Chronological, BiographicBl, 
and Hiijtorica.1 Ejcercisee," also posseaaea great Merit; and is veil adapted 
for Ihfl Improvement o! Youth. — "The Tablet of Memory," iliewiiig 
CTery Memorable Event in History, from the Earliest Period, to the 
Present Time, is likewise an excellent little Volnme, contuning a Fund 
of Information, oo almost bvbry Subikct. — We also strongly reeoin- 
inend J. Haydn's Dictionary of Dales, and Universal Reference, as a 
Book of much Labour and great Merit. 

BIOGBAPHY records the Lives and Characters of 
Sminent Men, both of ancient and modem times ; and may 
be justly called the Science of Life and Manners. It 
teaches from Example ; and is, therefore, well calculated to 
enlarge and improve our minds. It places before us the 
actions of Good Men, that we may imitate them : and it 
serves as a beacon to point out the rocks and sands upon 
which thouHands have perished. 

Biography appears to lay open the secret springs of 
Human Nature; and places before our eyes, not only the 
dispositions and characters; hut also the actions of Kings, 
Princes, Statesmen, Warriors, Orators, Poets, Painters, 
Musicians, Philosophers, Mathematicians, and Divines. 

By it we are informed of the inordinate ambition of 
Alexander and Ccesar; of the cruelties of Tiberius and 
Nero ; of the legislative talents of Solon and Lycurgus ; of 
,tbe philosophy of Socrates and Plato; of the poetic talents 




of Homer aiid Virgil ; of tbo eloqueace of DemostheuL's 
ami Cicero; of the akill of Diophantu« and EucHd ; of the 
medical attninnients of Hippocrates and Boerhaave ; of the 
discoveries of LinuaeuB aiid Pliny ; and of the Works of the 
celebrated painters, Titian, Rubons, and Van Dyck, 

We arc likewise made acquainted with the christian 
fortitude of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer; with the deep 
peoetration of Locke, Newton, and Boyle ; with the critical 
powers of Addison, Johnson, and Blair ; with the poetic fire 
of Milton, Drydcn, Shakspeare, Thomson, and Pope ; with 
the political abilities of Burke, Fox, and Pitt; with the 
hazardous voyages of Columbus, Auson, and Cook; aod 
with the dangerous travels of Bruce, Campbell, and Park. 

Biography also acquaints us with the musical talents of 
Handel, Mozart, and Haydn ; with the architectural skill of 
Wren, Jones, and Rennie ; with the feme of the celebrated 
punters Reynolds, Lawrence, and West ; with the naval 
and military achievements of Duncan, Nelson, and Wei- 
lington ; and with the abilities, courage, fortitude, per- 
severance, and discoveries of so many great and illustrious 
Characters, that we cannot here, evea mention their 
Names. 

Hence, we see that the Reading of Biographical Books 
affords a grand source of pleasure, amusement, and im- 
provement to Persons of every rank and condition, from the 
King or the Queeu upon the Throne, to the humblest Sub* 
jcct; and we, therefore, strongly and particularly recom- 
mend Buch Works to the Notice of British Yodth. 

WORKS ON BIDCRAPHY. 

The followiag Works oa Biography, wa canlidently recommend lo 
our Young Readera. wbo will find in them abuadance of laformslion, 
Amuunent, and ImproTement: — namely, Usvor'a British NepoB; 
Mavor'i Platnrch's Livea ; Jones's BiographicBl Dictionary; Watkina'n 
Biographicsl Dictionary, and his Biographical Anecdotes \ Lempnere'a 
Univenal Biography; Bntisb Plutarch, tiy Aicbdeacon Wrengham ; 
sad Plutarch's Lives, by Archdascoo Wrangham. — Besides these, there 
are many other Works both of Qeneral Biography and of Siogle Lives ; 
but those we have mentioaed will he found quite eufficietit for the 
generality of Yodno Pbhsonb. 

NATURAL HISTORY describea the productions of Na- 
ture ; and it is divided Into Three Grand Departments, 
called the Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral 
Kmgdoms. 

The first comprehends every thing that has life, as Man, 
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beasts, tirtls, fislies, reptiles, womoB, insects, &c., and in 
called Zoology; the Becond describes all the different kinds 
of trees, plants, herbs, fraits, flowers, &c., and is known by 
the name of Botany ; and the third treats of all ores, metals, 
and minerals that are dug ont of the earth, and is denomi- 
nated Mineralogy. 

The greatest Princes and Philosophers have not deemed 
the study of Natural History unworthy of their attention, — 
Solomon, as the Scripture informs us, " Spake of Trees, 
from the Cedar Tree that is in Lebanon, even to the 
Hyssop that springeth out of the Wall; he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, ana of jishee." 
" And, there came of all the people, to hear the Wisdom 
of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard 
of his Wisdom." 

It is of the utmost importance to exhibit to the Youthful 
Mind, a view of the Wonderful Works of God, in order to 
inspire exalted notions of his Divine Essence, Attributes, 
and Agency, In the formation and disposition of the Uni- 
verse. This study is also pleasing, easy, and entertaining ; 
and appears congenial to the natural disposition of Man, in 
every Stage of Life ; but it is more particularly improving 
to Young Persons, as it lays open to their Views, the 
Wonderful and Extensive Field of Nature. 

Few things can be more pleasing and improving to 
Youth, than to acquire a knowledge of the nature, proper- 
ties, habits, and instincts of the Ajiimai World ; to become 
aci^uainted with the various properties and uses of trees, 
plants, and herbs, particularly as they are applied to 
ouildiog, dyeing, and medicine; to learn the values, quali- 
ties, and powers of all ores, metals, and minerals ; to be 
informed of the different Countries in which ihey are found ; 
and to be instructed concerning their vai'ious applications 
in the Practical Afiairs of Life." 

WORKS ON NATtRAL HISTORY. 

AntSTOTL's, Pliny, LinnEUB, Bnfibo, Boldsmitb, Mavor, Bigland, 
Bingley, Altin, Tfaamton, anit many othera, have written capioiialy on 
the Snbjecta of Natural Hiatory. 

Goldsmith's History uf the Earth, aad Animated Natore, in Six 
Volmnea, octavo, in a vataable Work j and several New and Improved 
Editions, have lately been publbhed, one of which is Edited by Dr. 
Turton, F.L.S. ; and another by Captain Thomos Brown, F.L.S. — 
The Abridgment of Goidsmith'B Work, ajid Mavor's and Bigland'a 
Works, arc very useful School Books.^Dr. Thamlon'^ Focuily Herbal 
is also BTery useful and a valoable Work. 





"■Wisdom of Qod. msniresled in the Works of the Creation,' 
liotb a RetigiouB and a FbilosophicBJ Treatiae on Nalaisl History ; e 
rannot be too highly recommended to Youth. — A cheap Edilioo of I 
Book, was pablUhed, nome yean ago, by Dove, of London ; and 
hope, as a new Edition is much vao1«d, that it vil! speedily be 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

" HisTOBV ia an account of past traaaairtiona, related inth si 
important circumstances aa are proper to be tranamitted to posteril 
Tliis branch of literature is a noble aecomplisfaraent, and truly worthy 
of the study of a Gentleman. It will enrich his capacity with the 
valuable treasures of antiquity ; and by leading him into the policy and 
customs, the religion and laws, llie learning, and all tbe useful acquisitions 
of the ancient world, will (each him the experience of ages. It will' 
show him the tiae add decay of states, the mctnods which led to thett^ 
glory; and the miacarriagea which coutribuled to their Final Ruin."—' 
Otiy'i Cyeiopadia. 

" HisTORT ought to be studied With fie Vigarotu and Unifbrm 
Sxerlion qf Iht Memory and the Judgment, — the memory to recollect, 
and the judgment to estimate and arrange. — Without memory there cau 
lie no knowledge ; and without judgment there cnn be no bw of know- 
ledge. If the memory does not retiun, the mind is empty; if the 
judgment does not discriminate, the mind is confused. Judgment 
without memory, has no objects or facts upon which to exercise its 
power of discernment: memory without judgment preserves only a 
mass of uncombined and indiscriminate DiseoBDANCB." — Hittory in 
all Ages. 

" GBaamrmcKJ. Inquiries are easy and interesting. TOlhout »ome 
skill in Geography, it ia impossible It) read the historical parts of learn- 
ing with any tolerable advaotage. Chronology and Geography have 
been looked upon as the two eyes of History ; if these shine dim, history 
must be a very obscure entertainment ; without these helps it lii 
confusion, is only a heap of indigested matter, 6al and insipid; 



will neither profit nor delight in reading ; 
LiPE as well as Beauty." — Gvy'l Cjlclopadia. 

"The Fundaubntal Principles of the Scienc 
the greatest utility in the daily avocations of life. 
with the general divisions of land and water 
empires, kingdoms, and stales ; the names of plai 
■ » branch of knowledge which it 
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it the self-conviction of the grossest Ignorance and Inattention." — 
Dr. Motor. 

The Studt of Geography, like that of History, exercises, in the must 
invigorating manner, the faculties of the mind ; and famishes a capacity, 
and provides a fund, fur the importation of wisdom, of enlertaimnent, 
and of pleasurable association with the living. Particular, and most 
momentous advantages, are subserved by the study of this science. It 
involves the knowledge of human nature, of human manners, and of 
human institutions ; it aflbrds taformstion of inestimable value to almnat 
every science which can be named i and it not only supplies literatun 
with a boundless succession of feelioga end of images, but*' ' *" 
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to the practice irtility of every prnfeBBiaa fn human Hociety — to flw 
traQBOClione of the merchant, to the eulerprise of the mariner. Vj the 
operations of the wstrior, lo the plana of the politician, to the researches 
of the philosopher, to the exertions of the philaothropiBt, and to the 
inTeBligationi. lo the dignity, uid to the succeaefal labours of the 
Minialeis of Religion." — Geography in all Aget. 

'' HisTOBT must be accompanied hy Chronology, as well as Geo- 
graphy, or else we have but a very confused notian of it ; for. it ia not 
aufficient to knov vhat things have been done, which history teaches as ; 
and where they have been done, which we learn by Geography j hot we 
must hnow when they have been done; and this is the particular 
Business of Ctmonoi.Qat. "—Chaterfeid. 

" BiOQHiPHT is the art of describing or writing lives. It is a branch 
□r species of history, more entertaining, aa well as more Dseful in many 
respects, than even General History; b« it represents great men more 
distinctly, unencumbered with a crowd of other actors ; and, deacendiog 
into a detail of a man's Actions and Character, gives more light into 
human nature, as well as excites us more to Imit&tiun." — Guj/'$ 
Ci/clopiedia. 

" BioQBAFDT appears to be more instructive than Civil Uislory ; 
allhough History has been called ' Philosophy teaching by Example.' — 
An exact and authentic account of Individuals who have greatly 
excelled in any of the departments of active or contemplative Life, 
■eems lu afford a mode of Instruction best suited to Man, *ho is 
generally prone to imitation. When a single Character is diitlQCtly 
delineated, we can pursue every line with an ease eqnal to that with 
which a Painter copies from an original Picture placed before his Eyes. 
— It is a remark of Aristotle, that the story of an Individnul, as it is 
a single abject, ie comprehended more fully, and therefore attended 
with greater pleasure, than a History in which many persons are 
iNTHaDDCED." — K«ox'i Etanyi. 

OBSERVATIONS BY DR. MAVOK, ON THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL UISTOHY. 

" Animated Bbind is that branch of Natoral History which possesses 
charms (be most numerous and diversified, and is fraught with the most 
important coOBcquencea to Man ; but this division of Nature cannot he 
comprised at a glance. It is advisable, that the Student should begin 
with examiiung the nature and qualities of such Qiiadnipedi aa are most 
familiar lo hia observation. Even in the dog and horse, how many 
properties reeide, which are hourly experienced, but seldom considered 
with attention ! From such objects aa are most obvious and inviting, he 
should gradnaliy ascend by firm and patient steps, to the knowledge 
of others. 

" The lai;ger animals, and such as contribute to genera! pleasure and 
utility, will doubtless first engage hia attention. After duly scanning 
their nature and inatLucta. their growth, their maturation, their iucreaae, 
the care of their young, their selection of food, acd Ibe various means 
with which Providence has endowed them for their preservation, the 
Student should descend to an examination of such quadrupeds as are 
- ire minute, or retired from his notice ; and, when he la tolerable well 

[uennted with those of his own country, should extend hia viewi to th* 
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nstivGfl of foreign legions. The BsgaciouB docility of the elephaat, tha 
peraevering fortitude of the came), tbe geaeroiu mogDaDimity of tbe 
lion, end the aavaga Hetceaew of the hyina and tha tigat, will supply 
ubundaal materials for teflectioD, and incenbves to further and closer 
investigation. 

" Upon tbia Mquaintance with the hinlory of ([uadrupedB, the student 
should proceed to Birdi. the moat beautiful and moat ianocent tribes of 
the creation, and learn the means by which they are eoabled lo aubsiit 
either on laud or vater, the invariable structure of their nests according 
>a their respective kinds, and the fond affectiou they display for their 
young. He will find (hat those birds vhoae beauty of plumage excites 
his admiration are generally deatilute of hnrmonioDS voicea ; so that the 
partot, the peacoelc, and pheaaant diagunt by their screanu, vhile the 
homely lark, the nightingale, and blackbird delight Ly the sveetnen 
of their melody, and captivate unseen. 

" Ptom Ihe atudy of animated being, let the curious Student direct M* 
attention (o Vtgetabia : fmm vegetables (o Mineratt; and from the 
garustnre or produce of the earth, (o the celestial orbs that roll in the 
abyas of space ; the planets in their regular courses,, the comet* in theut 
eccentric orbits, and the myriada of fixed stars that adorn the vaults of 
Heaven. How amazing is the contemplation of the Univene \ Wonders 
crowd on wonders ; and the mind is bewildered, til! il reeurs to tha 
Supreme, Univeraal Cause, tmd reposes on the Boaou of Ouhiiotbno." 

LOGIC is the Art of using reason well, in our enquiries 
after truth, and in communictttiag il to others. " Reason," 
says Dr. Watts, " is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief eminences whereby we are raised above the brutes, 
in this lower world." I 

Many Yotug Persons arc quite alarmed at the word \ 
" Logic ;" but it ought to be remembered that no more is , 
implied by it, thau the proper use of our intellectual faculties 
in diBtinguishing between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, and acting accordingly. 

It is the very foundation of Composition ; for if we do 
not make a proper use of our reasoning powers in arranging 
our ideas, how can we express ourselves in a clear and per- 
spicuous manner ! 

Here it will be proper to observe, that truth, not victory, 
ought to be the ruling motive of all our debates with 
others ; for nothing is so disingenuous, so unbecoming a 
gentleman, or any one who pretends to be a rational 
creature, as not to yield to sound reasoning, and the 
viction of clear arguments. 

Dr. Knox says, " To felse and careless Reasoning most 
of the misfortunes of life are to be attributed ; Logic as an' 
Art, is therefore useftd in the conduct of life, as it euper- 
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induces a habit of accurate reasoning ; but it is'd _ 

sary to p^ a moderate atteDtioa to it, because the improve- 
ments of Philosophy, and the great multiplication of Books, 
in eve^ part of human Learning, enable the Student to 
spend hia Time and exercise his Sagacity, more usefully 
and more agreeably, than poring, for years, (Tver Syllogisms 
and Sophisms." 

The Systems of Logic, by Watts and Duncan, have been 
well received by the Public ; and any person who will give 
them a careful Readmff, will greatly improve both his 
Thinking and hia Reasoning Powbhs. Locke's Conduct 
"■■elJnd ■ ■■ — ■■ ■ ' 



Understanding ; Watt's Improvement of the 
'a Self Knowledge, are all excellent Works. 
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LANGUAGES. 

THE ENGLISH Language baa been brought tt 

State of Copiousness, Strength, Befinement, amfcomparative 
Perfection, that it is now entirely independent of any other 
Language ; and neither requires the Assistance of the 
Latin, ftie Greek, the French, or any other of either the 
Dead or the Living Languages. — As a proof of this, many 
of our best modem Publications have been written by 
Persons who know little or nothing of the Learned Lan- 
guages ; and some of these Works can scarcely be sur- 
passed, for Strength, Accuracy, Perspicuity, and Beauty of 
Style. 

Our Language has been reduced to Regular Bulbs and 
pKiNCiPLKB, by the successive Labours of many Learned 
and Ingenious Writers ; among whom we may mention Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Dalton, Dr. Lowth, Dr. Ash, 
Dr. Blair, Dr. Coote, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Crombie, Dr. 
Irving, Mr. Home Tooke, Mr. Walker, Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
Lcnnie, Mr. Homsey, Mr, Smctham, Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Murray^ and many others who have employed their Talents 
and their Pens, in improving, settling, and perfecting the 
English LaMuage; and it is now reduced to as much 
Order and Rkgularitt, as either the Latin, the Greek, or 
any of the Continental Languages. — And, as Mr. Smetham 
very justly observes, " The English Language owes its 
Excellency to its being a Composition of nearly every other 
Language. The Beauties of almost every Tongue have been 
Belected to grace our own ; and with very few of the 
"■^efecta of any, we possess the Charms of all. In fact, it is 
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^independent of any other; and is, in Reality, the 

concise and the most conformable to Nature, of any Lao*! 
guage that was ever reduced to Bulbs." ' 

Since the Time that Dr. Johnson wrote his valuable 
Dictionary, our Language has been very much improved, 
and amplified, by the Introduction of a Great Number of 
New Wokiis, from the Latin, the Greek, the French, the 
German, the Italian, the Spanish, and other ContinenCai 
Z-anzuaBes ; and the Labours, the Research, and the ex- 
tensive Reading of the Rev. H. J. Todd, have enabled him 
to enlarge and to enrich Dr. Johnaoo's Original Work, by 
the Addition of Several Thousand Words, forming in 
the Whole, the greatest Collection that has ever appeared 
in any English Dictionaev. 

While we are on the Subject of the English Language, 
we must not forget to recomnnend to our Young Friends, 
Jones's Pronoimcing Dictionary ; the Union Pronouncing 
Dictionary, by Brown ; and Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, — The last Work is considered to be the Standahc 
OF English Pronounciation. — Walker's Pronunciation of ^_ 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, is also i^^| 
Valuable Work. ^H 

LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, &e. V 

LATIN AND GREEK.— In some of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, a Knowledge of Latin is absolutely necessary, as 
in Law, Medicuie, Divinity, &c. ; many v^uable Works, 
and many ancient Records, having been written in this 
Language ; and the Latin, Greek, and other Learned 
Languages, ate certainly a great Accomplishment to 
Gentlemen of Independent Fortunes, who are thus enabled 
to devote sufficient Time to their Acquisition. 

These Acquirements are of great Advantage, as they 
enable us to construe tlie various Mottoes and Quotations 
with which many of our best Authors have interspersed 
their Essays and other Writings ; and upon which the whole 
Point and Beauty of a Paragraph frequently depend ; — U- 
decipher the Inscriptions which adorn the mouldering 
Dome, or the sciJptured Monument; — and to translate the 
choice Sentiments thai appear on the admonishing Dial. — 
To these we may subjoin the Pleasure of reading some ol 
the most splendid Orations, and elegant Poems that ever 
^^iued from the Tongue or Pen of Man; — to enjoy their ^_ 
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_ teaiitiea, piire and unadniteiated by Traiislati 
vantages which can only be attained by a Knowledgej 
the Latin and Greek Languages. 

These are a few of the Superiorities arising froi 
Knowledge of the Learned Languages ; but it is : 
generally admitted by Men of both Learning and Experieno* 
in the Affairs of the World, that it is quiet unnecessary for 
Boys to be versed in Latin and Greek, who are intended 
for Commercial Pursuits, or for General Trade and Busi- 
nesa ; and, indeed, much valuable Time is fre<^uently spent, 
in acquiring a Smaltering of Latin, that might be very 
advantageously employed in obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of the EngUsh Language, and in other necessary and useml 
Branches of Education, connected with the Practical 
AfPAiHa 0* Life. 

Besides, many Boys have neither Talent nor Taste for 
the Study of Latin ; and would never make much progress, 
although they might be teazed with it for years. — The Youth 
who is found to have a resolved Aversion to Latin and 
Greek, might be directed to other Branches of Science, in 
which he would take much Delight, and make the most 
ra]Hd Progress. — Such a Boy may not have Abilities for a 
Lawyer, a Physician, or a Divine ; but in some Branch of 
Trade or Business, adapted to his Inclination aud Genius, 
be may be eminently successful, and may even eclipse mauv 
Boys of more brilliant Talents. 

Much Stress has been laid on the Advantages of Learning 
_ Latin, in Order to know and trace the Derivation of Words, 
"a the English Language ; but it does not appear that this 
s of much Consequence to an English Scholar, as the 
derivations of all our Words, may be found in Mr. Todd's 
' Edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. — Many of our Words 
are derived from the Saxon Language ; and on ihe same 
mode of reasoning, we ought to study that Language, and 
this would lead us to the Study of the Gothic, as being the 
Parent of the Saxon ; and thus we should reject the Refine' 
meats by which our elegant Writers, of the last and the 
present Centuries, have recommended the English Tongue 

I to umversat Esteem, and return to the Barbarous Phra- 
seology of our Saxon Ancestors. 
EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORB. 
t 
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" If Young Men have no Tute, tjaturally. for Latin, to Force it upon 
'it Hinda, only destroys Ihe Truth uid Simplicity of their Chais^n: 
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oft<a preventa the CalliVB^on of many uaeful Talenta, to which the 
Qmlity of the Soil may have been directly adapted."' — Briluh Critic. 

" Then- is acsrcely say Mind that will not l>e altiacted by tame 
particular Study ; and such Boys u have an AveraiDn to the Learned 
Lauguagea. are not unfrequeotly captivated with Mstbematlcal Ed- 
qiiirieB, or with the Problems of Meohameal Philosophy." — Rantll im 
Education. 

" The ualuia] Dispoiiition to any particular Art, Science, Frofeuiou, 
or Trade, la very neceaaary to be consulted in the Education of Youth ; 
and there are many excellent Tempers, which are worthy to be 
nourished and cultivated vrith all possible Care and Diligence, that weia 
never intended lo be acquMnted with Ariatotle, Tully, ot Virgil." — 
AdiiaoH'a Sptclalor 

EXTBACT FROM MB. MUREAY'8 OCTAVO GRAMMAR. 
"Thr Englibh Lanquagb has been eo much indebted to others, 
both ancient and modBm. that it must, of coorae, be very copioua and 
expreuive, — In these respects, it may be brought into Competition with 
any now spoken in the World.— No Engliahroao has had reason to 
complun since our Tongue has reached its preaeut degree of excellence, 
that hie Idem could not be adequately expressed, or clothed in » 
auitable dress. No Author has been under the neceisity of writing in ■ j 
foreign Language, oa account of ita luperiority to our own. Whethar ] 
we open the volumes of our Divinea. Philosophers, Hisloriaoa, or 
Artiala, we shall lind that they abound with all the tenna uecessary 
to communicate their ohservatioim and diacoveriei ; and give to their 
readers the most ample views of their respective subjects. Hence it 
appears, that our Language ia sutdeient for all topics, and that it can 
give proper and adequate expression to vatiety of argument, delicacy of 
taste, and fervour of genius. That it has sufficient copiousness to 
communicate to mankind every action, event, inveuHon, and observation, 
in a full, eleal. and elegant manner, may be proved hy ta appeal to the 
Authors, who are at present in the greatest Esteih." 

FRENCH, Sic.— "The Commercial Intercourse aub- 
flisting between different Nations, renders it absoluteljr 
necessary that each be acqtiainted with some language 
known to the other. In the present state of Europe, the 
French seems to have obtained the ascendancy, and to 
be used as the general medium of communication amongst 
the politer parts of the Continental Stales ; but especially 
those adjacent to France. 

"Independent of this convenience, the attainment of 
every Langua^, by employing the faculties of the mind in 
the investigation of sentences, tends to produce a greater 
knowledge of Universal Grammar; and, oe it ever remem- 
bered, for the encouragement of the Grammatical Student, 
that, ' They who are learnine to compose and arrange their 
sentences with accuracy and order, are learning at the 
same lime, to think with accuracy and order." 
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" In the study of a foreign Language, and especially^ 
like the French, where the words are pronounced ; 
differently from the manner in which they are written, a 
native Tutor, habituated from infancy, to the enunciation of 
his own language, is certainly preferable to an Englishman. 
This is not always deemed a matter of importance; but it 
will certainly appear so, if we consider for a moment, the 
impropriety of employing any of the best educated French- 
men amongst us, to teacn Children to read and pronounce 
our own Language." — Goodacre on Editeaiion. 

Mit. Goodacrk's observations apply equally to the Italian, 
German, Spanish, and other Continental Languages ; for 
the Grammatical Knowledge of one Language naturally 
leads to the Grammatical Knowledge of any other Lan- 
guage ; the Parts of Speech, the Rules of Syntax, Sec, &o., 
being very similar in all the refined Languages of Europe. 
— Here it may be observed, that the English Language 
is much more cultivated on the Continent at the present 
Time, than it was formerly; and that it is the General 
I I-anguage of Canada, and the whole of the United States 

Lop Ah[ER[CA. 

I EXTRACT FROM THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

F '■ The Frknob LftwHuasK is bo exteusiii'ely useful >□ our Intercouim 

I -with FareigDCTS, thai it is coDsidered iaitiapenaBlily oeceaaBry foi those 
•fho are inleoded (or eKtensWe roetcantile Puraails; it is, thewfora, 
very generally taught, but seldoiii with the desired success. — This in a 
considerable degree, proceeds from the anxiety Pa.reDlB expteas to 
hear theii Children apeak the language ; imagining that it can be 
nttained by convenatian alone, with the uame fadtity aa their veniscular 
Tongue. But the modes of exprexaion in the two languages are 
extremely different 1 and the Learner having become habituated to his 
own fonna of conslroetion, ia continunlly adopting them, in his Dttempta 
to express the foreign Idiom, This fault can never he remedied without 
Grammar ; Ihe buainesa of which ia to point out the beat usage, and to 
enable tbe student to diBGovet every deviatioD from it, which can only 
bo acquired by conaldcrable Study and Practii-e." 

EXTRACT FROM THE RBV. W. SHEPHERD'S ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 
" loHOBANCK and Presumption generaliy go hand in hajid ; and it is 
by DO means an uncommon incident, that they, who in (heir native 
OoDutry, never rose higher than to the occupation of Valela or Clerks, 
profeas to irahue their Pupila with all the gracea and elegancies of its 
Language. It ia obvious, thai from Instructors of this description, 
little can he learned but vulgarity and halbarism. A fmUffvl and an 
mlelligent Preeeplar, however, may he of the greatest use. Ha will be 
enabled to attune the ear of his Pupil to a correct pronunciation. He 
will give him a relish for the best Auttora of his native country. He 

■"-will introduce him lo a familiar aci^uaiclaDce, not only with it "' 



IpMtB, l)uC a1«o wilh its more iiUomatic. ii 
cnlloquiBl wiiteiH, vhose phraseology irill be an «xcelleDt guide; _.. . 
vill afford bim much (aetlity, in spenkiag theic laagua^-e, AC the 
same time be will instruct Mm in cumposition ; and quaUfy him fur 
maintainiOK an epiaUilary ranespoudence in the lauguaga vrbich is Ihc _ 
object of his Stddv. J 

PENMANSHIP. ■ 

THIS BRANCH of Education is justly considered (^ 
great importance, in thia Commercial Couctry ; as few 
acquirements are of more advantage, to Men gf Business, 
than that of writing a good current hand, witli ease and 
expedition. — In order to become a proficient in this 
Mechanical Art, it not only requires considerable time, 
care, and perseverance iu the Pupil ; but also every 
assistance that can be rendered by the Master. 

However, Writing, as it ia nsually taught, takes up 
much time to little pmpose ; and it might be supposed, 
that 80 much practice could not fail to produce excellence ; 
but the contrary is generally found to be the case. — Indeed, 
from the commun methods of teaching, it is not likely to be 
otherwise ; and it cannot excite much wonder, that s^> 
many Copy Books are filled, without producing much Im- 
provement ; and that Boys frequently leave School quite 
incapable of writing a Hand that is fit for any kind of 
Business. 

Beside, so much valuable time being needlessly spent in 
Writing, is a great drawback and disadvantage to the Pupil; 
three or four hours saved every week, for three or four 
years, would afford many opportunities of acquiring much 
practical and useliil Information, on General Subjects of 
Education. 

extracts relating to writing. 

" Beab in mind, that your Pupil'a succena mainly depeoda upon the 
attention paid to bim when First Brgiiini'ig to write. It is then that 
habits are formed, which he will find it afterwards, almost impoESible to 
altar. — Let not the Pupil attempt what ia called * small band,' onU _ 
he can write a good bold test band, with Neatoeaa and Accuracy."-rn 
JDunn'Jt Prineiplei of Teacking. 

" In hant SoHootB, if the Pupil be nt first shown bow lo _ 

Pen, and bis Writing, aftcrwardE, seen once in the counte of writing i^;_ 
Copy, that is all which is generalls done fat bim ; emd when bo begint 
lo join his letters, he is left (o proceed as be can." — " The Master may 
go Tound. daring tbe time of writing, and say lo each Buy. aa he panes, 
— ' Look at yooT Copy.' — " Take more Faios.' — ' Keep your Book 
clean.' — ' Why do you write bo faatP' — And this is all the InBlructioHi— 
IhePupilgeoerally receives from tbe Tesober! I '. ''—TAe Sehaolntasti 
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DIRECTION'S FOR WRITING. 

In commencing Writing, the Puptl should use a. Slate, as 
by this meaoB he will much aoouer Icam to form the letters 
correctlj, thau at first, using Tnli and Paper ; and he should 
be taught to hold his Pencil properly, and in the same man- 
ner that he will afterwards have to hold his Pen. This is 
of great importance in the commencement ; for incorrect 
habits formed at the beginning, are not easily eradicated. — 
The pencils should be finely pointed ; and when they become 
too abort, tin cases may be used with advantage. 

The Pupil should first be taught to form ail hia letters 
with correctness and regularity ; and with round, or more 
properly speaking, wilh fine oval turns, both at the lop and 
bottom. The down strokes should be bold and strong, and 
the up strokes as fine as possible, resembling a Plalr ; hence, 
they are generally called " Hair- strokes." — AJ! the down- 
ward strokes should lean or slant with a proper, graceful, 
and uniform angle. — Writers differ with regard to the 
quantity of this angle ; but for common large hand, a slope, 
varying from 48 to 54 Degrees, forms a very good angle ; 
and for small hand, the angle may range from 45 to 52 
Degrees, according to the taste or pleasure of ihe Teacher. 

Aright angled triangle made of mahogany or any other 
wood, with its hypothenuae sloping at a proper angle with 
the base, should be used In drawing the first slant line, in 
the copy book; other parallel lines may then be drawn by 
a common ruler ; and thus the Pupil will have a regular 
guide for leaning his writing. — Boys very soon learn to rule 
«iese lines for themselves ; and are generally much pleased 
with them, as affording them considerable assistance. 

In writing large, or what is commonly called text-hand, 
the upward or hair-strokes, should be carried out exactly 
at the middle of the down strokes, with a fine and gentle 
curve ; but in small hand, they should proceed, in a beauti- 
ful curve, from nearly the bottom of the downward strokes. 
The Learner should be carefid to keep equal distances 
between his letters, and also between his words; and 
generally speaking, it is much better to write pretty wide, 
than the contrary ; as this gives both ease and freedom to 
the hand ; and the writing does not appear so cramped, 
stiff, and formal. 

The Capitals and long Letters should be written witb 
e taste and elegance ; the tops and bottoms of the loopi 
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letters, should be of equal lengths; and they should be 
deratily exteoded, as this rJso tends to promote freedom ol 
hand. — If the Pupil can acrjuiru the method of writing 
hia long letters with ease and accuracy, he will Snd no dit&- 
culty in making short tops and bottoms, when it ia thought 
Uu'coasary to have the lines closer to each other. 

Pupils should always have good and correct Copies 
placed before them ; and they should never be allowed to 
imitate incorrect ones; as this would infallibly lead them 
into a had style of writing. — Well and correctly written 
Copies, we prefer, particularly for Beginners; as they 
generally feel a greater emulation in imitating diem, than 
they do when writing after Copper Plates. — Of the latter, 
however, many excellent ones have been published ; amongst 
which we may mention those of Butterworth, Scott, Brad- 
shaw, Findlay, Firth, and Smith. 

At the commencement of writing, the Pupil should 
examine very minutely, every stroke, every turn, and every 
letter in bis copy ; and be should take much time, care, 
and pains, until he can form all the letters correctly. When 
he can accomplish this, he will soon acquire freedom and 
expedition, from regular practise ; and hy always en- 
deavouring to make as many letters as possible, without 
lifting the Pen from the Paper. 

Masters should carefully and regularly esamine the copy. 
books, every two or three lines, as the Pupils are writing ; 
and minutely point out their faults, by noticing the uneven 
and crooked letters, the square or pointed turns, the too- 
slender down strokes, or the too thick up strokes, thft' 
want of uniformity in the size or shape of the letters, 
the unequal distances of the words, and every other 
irregularity; and thus, in a little time, the Pupils will 
not only be able to discover their own faults, but will 
be taught to judge of any style of writing, almost as well as 
their Teachers. 

Ornamental Penmanship shoiild by no means be neglected; 
thus Printing, German Text, Old English, and the Italian, 
and the Engrossing Hands should receive a moderate 
share of attention, both from the Teacher and the Pupils.— 
These Hands are both useful and graceful, in direetm^ 
Parcels, ornamenimg Books, emhellishmg Plans, Mapsj 
" &c. 

iWe shall close our observations on Writing, with thel 
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Jirectiona given by Mr, Butterworth, in one of his Copy 
Slips, for acquiring a good and free Curreat or Running 
Hamd. 

Avoid liftiitg the Pen ftnneeessarily in Currency, 
Be very attentioe to yovr Capitals and long Letters, 
Cautiously avoid nriting after inaccurate Ccpies. 
Direct your Attention wholly to Accuracy and Ft 
Endeavour to write as fast as you can write welt. 
Freedom is soon acquired iy strikit^ frequently. 
Guard against roriling in a slow formal Manner. 
Hold tlte Pen loosely, the Top pointing to tiie Sk 
Intent on your Mind Just Ideas of a Current Hand. 
Keenly persevere in writing the Capitals with Taste, 
Learn to heep your Words and Lines at jvi^per 
Dietanees, 

Make all your small Letters fi-ee and the same Sizi 
Neither sit too upright nor stoop \tngraoefully. 
Often practise writing expeditiously upon a Slate. 
Practise writing fast, to eace Escpenee, on waste Pi- 
Quick Writing is attained by seldom lifting the Pen. 
Remember, to write quickly is of great Consequence. 
Slow writing cannot answer in Dispatch of Business. 
Take Care in writing quickly, to preserve Correctness. 
Write frequently without lifting the Fen, philosophy. 

EXTRACT PECK MR. NBSBITS PRACTICAL ARITHMimC. 
" All Accoonts, BiJla of Parcels, Invoicee, ReGeipts, Bills of 'Ex- 
change, Letlere, IW., &c., should be written in a goad, free, commereial 
haod, cumpletely devoid of that MifTaeaa vbich is gener&lty observaMe 
in tjie hand of a School Boy. — Young persong should endeaTonr to ac- 
quire this bBJid, before tliey leave School, by writing frequently, and 
quickly without lines ; always taking cure to make as many letters bs 
poaaible, without lifting the Pen. Whole words may frequeally be 
vrilten in this manner, parttcnlarty sutrh as men, Aim, lAei/, Ihtira, IMem, 
aith, comr, cheer, lime, lime, lint, little, numnf, minf, mallon, common, 
fiuBnl, foment, finite, flutter, Jiilaeis, and, land, Aand, flad, mind, iiTid, 
Jlood, JtOTid. almond, confine, commend, compoied, compound, i(c., i(e. 
By this means the letters will be joioed to each other ; for with the ex- 
ception of bad spelling, nothing appears more ridiculous than for peisons 
to write a stiff, broken hand, who have had a good Education. — They 
should also labour to obtain dispatch in making out Bills, ajid casting 
Accounts ; BB this will be found of great advantage, when they have to 
perform these operations, in Shops or Counting-bouses, on the Spur of 
the Uoment." 

Note. — " In writing a nomitiy ianrf thedee*. in the middle, and at the 
ead of words, are moat easily made, and loot most Jrte, when their tope 
— 11 ttniek, with a loose and careless hand." 




MATHEMATICS. 

MATHEMATICS have been defined by some Writa] 
" The Science of Quantity;" but it is more properly tl 
Science of Ratio ; for it la not the Quantities tbemselven 
which are the Subjects of Mathematical Investigations, bul 
the Ratio that different Quiintities of the same Kind, hav4 
to each other. 

In Fact, this Science is a Metliodical Concatenation of 
Principles, Reasonings, and Conclusions, always accompanied 
by Certainty, as the Tnitb \s always evldeot ; an advantage 
that particularly characterizes accurate Knowledge, and the 
true Sciences, with which we must never associate Conjec- 
tures, or even Probabilities. 

The Subjects of Mathematics are the Comparisons of 
Magnitudes ; as Numbers, Distances, Velocities, Powers, 
&c., 8cc. — ^Thus Arithmetic treats of the relative Values of 
Numbers ; Geometry, considers the relative Magnitudes or 
Extensions of Bodies; Astronomy, the relative Distances 
and Velocities of the Planets; and Mechanics, the relative 
Powers or Forces of different Machiuea, Stc., Btc. ; in all 
Cases, some determined Quantity being first fixed upon, as 
a Standard of Measure. — Quantity expressed by Numbers, 
is called Arithmetic; but when expressed by Numbers, 
Letters, Signs, and Symbols, it is denominated Aloebra. 

The Sciencb of Mathematics is divided into a Number 
of different Branches, as Arithmetic, Geometry, Mensuration, 
Gauging, Land Surveying, Trigonometry, Navigation, Astro- 
nomy, Algebra, Fluxions, Mechanics, &c., &c, — Each of 
these Branches has its particular Use ; and is called into 
Requisition in conducting the various Departments of the 
Practical Affairs of Civilized Life. 

We shall make a few General Observations on each 
Brauch of the Mathematics ; and refer our Readers to the 
Works mentioned at the End of this Essay, in which they 
will find all the Prtsciplbs and Propebtiks clearly latd 
doTBH, and fidly explained and illustrated .- with ample 
Directions for their Practical Application to the various 
Purposes of Life and Business. 

ITiese Valuable and Scientific Works have been written 
by Men of the First Rate Talent and Abilities ; and to our 
Honour as a Nation, chiefly by our own Countrymen ; and 
whoever will make himself Master of these Works, or even 
of a Part of these Works, may not only become a usetul and 






an honourable Member of Society, but will rank 
Mathematician, and as a. PaiLosoPHEE. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

AjtiTHMEnc treats of the Nature and Properties ( 
the vaiioQs Methods of perfunning Calculations by them. — An Aeeiaratt 
aud a Practical Knowleiiga of this Science, ie required in all Trades and 
Profeiisianii ; and it is the Basis and Foundation of every other Branch 
of the Uathematica. 

BooK-EEBPiNQ being a Btonch of Aritbeiuetic whicliisof great and 
vital ImportBnce. in this Commercial Country; every Exertiua should 
be made to explain and elucidate its Principles and ils Practice, in the 
most clear and perspicuous Manner; particularly as relates lo the 
Nature of Debtor and Creditor, loteresl Acconntfl, Commission, Discount. 
Profit and Loss, Current Accoonls, Exchanges, be, (tt. 

Some Merchants do not wish their Sons lo rtudy any System of Book- 
keeping at School, but rather chooM to have them instructed uiUteir own 
Counting-houses 1 yet we are of Opinion that it is an excellent Uelhod 
lo Let Yoong Men go throngh a regular System of Merchants' Accounts, 
previously to the completing of their Bducstiott, 

If a Pupil be properly instructed in Scliool, and mode fully to under- 
stand Dr. Kelly'g Work, or Mr. Uorrison's, or any other good modem 
Treatise on the Subject, he vill be able ia Farm Sett of Baaks for himself, 
to suit hia ovu Business ; and will very readily comprehend any of the 
various systems of Book-keeping that may be practised In ditTereiit 
CountiDg-bouaes ; as all these systems have the same Basis ; and they 
oil tend to the same Object : namely, that uf eshibiting Ihe Trdb Statb 
01 A Ubuc rant's Affaihe. 

The chief objection raised, by Commercial Gentlemen, against Seimol- 
rooM Baoi-irepmg, is the imperfect manner in which it ia frequently 
taught i namely, by directrng the FupIlB fitst to copy, verbatim, the 
Waste Book, aftenrards the Journal, and lastly the Ledger ; instead of 
carrying all these Books on at the same time, making' all the neeessBry 
calculations. Joumaliting from the Waste Book, Potting from the 
Journal, and then Balancing each Account properly, in the Ledger, aa it 
is done in Real Business. 

It may be of some advautsge for Yonng Teachers to be reminded, that 
the Journalizing and Posting should always be performed on slates, at 
on VBSte paper, previously to making the entries in (be Books i as this 
gives the Master an opportunity of instructing bis Pupils in a proper 
manner, and prevents many mistakes that will otherwise take place in 
performing these Operations. 

Gbombtrv and Mgnbuhatioii are in great Requisition in the ScienM of 
Michaitiet! and a perfect Knowledge of these Branches must beobtuned 
by alt Persons vho are designed for Engineers, Architects, Timber 
Merchants, Builders, Carpenters, Joiners, &c., tkc. ; and indeed. If every 
Person dipped more into Mathematics, they would End an Advantage ; 
for what Trade, Business, or Profession con be carried □□ without some 
Knowledge of Geometry and Mensuration P— Here we may observe 
Buclid's Elements of Geometry is the oldest Work that has been bro 
I down to the present time ; he fiotuished about 300 Veais befor* f 
TJhmtian Era. 
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is ebsolulely requisile in (he Escise and Cuatotns -, and it is 
also wonled by MalltilerB, Brewers, DiatiUecB, Reclifiera, Spirit Her- 
chsDts. Wine Merchants, Inn Keepers. Victuallers. Vioegu Makers, 
Cyder Hskers. SoHp Makers. Starch Usk era, Glaus Hakeis. Kic., &c,-, and 
as this Science is required in so maoy Trades, vould il not be advisable 
far every Yanjig Peisoa to obtain a Knowledge of it ; as no one knovB 
what SiluBlion he may he cidled to fill in hia Posaage through Life P 

Land SimrKTiNO ia of eKtensive Use in aHCertaining (he Quantily of 
Land, and of Course the valoe of Land ; for without Meuureinenta, 
neither the Occupier nor the Owner would be able to come to any 
N^ociation. Therefore, this Science ought to be Studied at School, by 
all those who are designed far Lsnd Surveyors, or who expect to become 
Stewards to the Proprielora of Land, and particularly Stewards to 
Noblemen. — The Science of Land Surveying is also of greet Advantage 
to Fartnen, and to all AgricuKuralisIs. 

Plahb TRieoHOHSTB-r ia of great importance in almost every Branch 
of the If athematics ; but particularly ia Land Surveying, measuring I nac- 
cesaihle Heights and Distoneea, Sic., &c.; and it also forms the lolra- 
duclory Part, or more properly, the very Basis of Navigation. 

Navigation id this Country of Ships, Colonies, and Commerce, is not 
only of paramount Importance, but absolutely necesaary for all those who 
are designed to conduct our Vestsela through the Trackless Deep, to far 
distant Shores : and it ought, therefore, to form a leading feature in the 
Education of all Persons who are iutended for a Uahitike Life, or who 
bare Time and Leisure la devote to Scientiftc Pursuits. 

Sfhebical Trisohometht is the Science which treats of the Proper- 
ties and Relations of Spherical Triangles ; and of the Methods of deter- 
mining their Sides and Angles. — This Science leads us on to Practical 
Astronomy, or the Resolution of Astronomical Problems, which chiefly 
relate to finding the relative Situations and Positions of the Heavenly 
Bodies with Respect to each other; and it ia required in boih Geography 
and Navigation, as well as in Astronomy. 

By this Science, we tind the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places on 
the Earth's Surface, and thua we are enabled to give greater Accuracy 
to our Uaps and Sea Charts; and accommodate both tbe Geographer 
and Navigator. — Mr. Eroersoii says. " Navigation depends apoo Trig- 
ODometry. — Surveying and Dialling owe their greatest exactness to il. — 
It is of singular Service in Hilitsry Affairs. — The very Foundation of 
Practical Astidnomy. — And furnishes ui with the only correct Methods 
of determining the Geographical Distances of Places on the Earth; — 
and their several Positions with respect to each other." 

AsTRoHouT is a Mixed, Mathematical and Philosophical Science,,, 
which treats of the Heavenly Bodies ; their Motions, Distances, Dimei^i 
aioni. Magnitudes. Ordeis. Periods, Orbits, Revolutions, Oppositioni, 
Conjunctions. Eclipses, Urn,, &c, ; and investigates the Cauaea, Principles, 
and Laws by which their Motions and other Fheoomcaa are produced 
and regulated. — This is a Wonderful Science, and particularly displays 
the Wisdom, the Power, and the Goodness of the Aluighti DBStoKBK 
of the UnivbrsbM! 

Albebra is a General Method of resolving Mathematical Piobli 
by Means of Equations ; and by ila Aid, Solutions mvj V*. ' ' 
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to Questions that could not be answered by any other Method ; hence, 
Sir Isaac Newton gave it the Appellation of " Universal Arithmetic." — 
Diophantus, who flourished about the Year 350, of the Christian Era, is 
the oldest Writer that we have on the Subject of Alqebea. — His Work 
is particularly noted for those curious and abstruse Questions relating to 
square and cube Numbers, and rational right angled Triangles, generally 
called ''Diophantine Problems/' 

Fluzioms may very properly be denominated a Refined, a Sublime, 
and an Infinite Species of Algebra; and was first invented by Sir 
Isaac Newton, about the Year 1665, when he was only Twenty Three 
Years of Age. — By this Science, many Difficulties, insurmountable by 
any other known Method, are solved with uncommon Ease, Elegance, 
and Expedition. 

It is a General Wat for determining the Maximum and Minimum 
of Quantities; drawing Trangents to Curves, finding their Points of 
Inflection and Radii of Curvature ; — ^for obtaining the length of Curve 
Lines, the Areas of curvilineal Spaces, the Surfaces and Solidities of 
concave and convex Bodies, &c., S^c. — In a Word, it extends to the 
investigation of the most abstruse and difficult Problems in the various 
Branches of Mechanical, Mathematical, Astronomical, and Philosophical 

SCIBNCB. 

Mechanics is that Branch of Practical Mathematics, which treats of 
Forces and moving Powers ; of their Nature, Laws, Velocities, Actions, 
&c., &c. ; and of their Effects upon other Bodies, either with or without 
the Intervention of Machines. — The Theory of Mechanics, next to that 
of Geometry, is justly reckoned the most certain ; as it proposes the 
fewest Properties of Matter, as Objects of Contemplation. 

A Machine, in a general Sense, signifies any Thing that is used to 
augment or to regulate the Velocity of moving Powers; or it is any 
Instrument employed to produce some Effect or Motion, in order to save 
either Time or Force. — As Machines are constructed for a vast Variety 
of Purposes; their Forms, Sizes, Powers, Velocities, and Kinds of 
Movem'ent, must depend upon their intended Uses, or Applications. 

A Machine may be very simple or exceedingly complex ; thus, a Pin 
is a Machine, for fastening Clothes ; and a Steam Engine is a Machine, 
for propelling Mills, Boats, Carriages, &c., &c. 

In Mechanics, there are a few Simple Machines, called " The 
Mechanical Powers ; '* and however mixed or complex a Combination 
of Machinery may be, it consists only of these individual Powers. — 
There are commonly reckoned Sisp Mechanical Powers : They are the 
Lever, Wheel and Axle, Pulley, Wedge, Inclined Plane, and Screw. 
And,vWith Respect to the Principle on which they act, they may all be 
resolved into two Simple Powers ; — namely, the Lever and the Inclined 
Plane. 

The Science of Mechanics embraces such a wide Field, and is 
applied to so many Useful and Practical Purposes, that to attempt the 
Enumeration of them all, would be an endless Task. — Every Instrument 
that is put in motion either by the Power of Men, Horses, Wind, Water, 
Steam, or any other moving Force, is a Machine, adapted and applied 
to some particular Purpose, either in the Arts of Peace, War, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactory, or Commerce. 
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A First Rale Ship of War, ie a gigantii; Miehine, for offenaive or 
defensive Operations; and the Largest Steam Engine la g Machine of 
Bmazing propelling Power; but what an inflnite Number and Variety 
of excellent aad useful roinor Instruments, occupy the Space between 
these two mighty and major lostmmenla ! ! '. 

Archimedes had proved the Practical Power of Mechanics (o ouch an 
Extent, and had produced such vondetful EfTects with hii Macbinet,, 
that he exclaimed to King Uieni, "GiTC me a Place to stand on, and 
1 will move the Earth " ! ! ! — This great Mathematician, Philosopher and j 
Mechanisl, flouriabed about 210 Yeat^ before the CuitistiAN Era. J 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. \ 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, or PHYSICS, is a very com- 
prehenaive Term ; and implies the Study of Nature, in almost 
all its Departmenta and Ramifications. — This Branch of 
Science derives its Dat^ from Experiments and Observations, 
on which the whole System is supported ; and hence it is 
Bomctimes called Experimental Philosophy. — It treats of 
the Doctrine and Phenomena of Natural Bodies; their 
Properties, Causes, Effects, Velocities ; and their various 
Affections, Motions, Powers, Operations, Stc, Stc. 

Natural Philosophy is divided into a Number of different 
Branches ; as Astronomy, Mechanics, Chemistry, Optics, 
Pneumatics, Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulic, 
Acoustics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro- 
Magnetism, Mineralogy, &c.. Sec. 

Astronomy and Mechanics have been already noticed, at 
considerable Length, as being very important and leading 
Branches of Natural Philosophy ; we shall now simply give 
a Definition of each of the otJier Departments; mention 
a few of their Properties ; and leave the Development of 
their Principles to Works written professedly on the varioua 
Subjects. (See the IForks an Natural P/tilotopky, men^ I 
lioned at the end of this Essay.; 1 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS. ' 

CsmuisTRH is that Department of Phyucal Science, the Object of 
which is to inveatigale and account for the intimate Changes produced in 
all Bodies in Nature, by the mutual Action of their Parta upon each 
other; by Meana of which their Physical Properties are altered, and 
their IndiTiduatity destToyed. — This Change is generally eifecled by 
means of Ntat, oi by the Miilvre of aome other Matter with ttiB 
SubelSDCe inleaded to be examined; and thoa we are enabled 16 
ditoover the peculiar Properttea of all Natural Bodies, either in thoc' 
simple orCoinpound State. 

In the pre«nt State of Society, the Study of Clieniialry ia of ths. 
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greftlest Impoitance ; and nhonld therefore he made s Leading ami 
Methodical Branch of Education in every Seminary. — A Knowledge of 
its Prinriples ia not only required in Dyeing, and Calico Prinling; bul 
alao, in Bleaching, Tanning. Mailing, Brewing, Distilling, Agriculture. 
Bledicine, Slc., Uc. 

The Science of Chemiatry k likewiae called into Requisition, in the 
Arte of refioing Sugar, making Soap, Starch. Vinegar, Wines. Bread, 
Earthen-ware, PurcelBio. Paper, Salts, Saltpetre, Alum, CopperM, 
Vitriol, &c,, Kic.^ but particularly in the Smelting of Iron, Cnpper. 
Lead, Tin, bc„ Ike, ; and also in the methods of obtaining Platiaum, 
Gold. Silver, Zinc, and other Metals. 

Optics is that Branch of Natural Philosophy which treats of tha 
Theory and Powers of Vision ; of Ihe Nature, Properties, and 
Pbeoomena of Light ; and of the various Changes which it uader- 
goes in ita Qnolities. or in its Direction, when pacing through Bodiei 
of different Shapes, or Mediums. 

This Science involves some of the moet elegant and important 
Branches of Natural Philosophy. — It presents us with esperimenla 
which Bn attractive by tlieir Beauty, and which aftunish us by theii 
Novelty : and, at the same Time, it investigates the Principles of some 
of the most osefiil Articles of Common Life. 

Among theae. we may mention, the valuable and indispenii&ble 
Instruments called Spbctaclss. which can be made either coneocr or 
concei', to suit Ihe Nature and Forraatiun of all Evis, and erery 
construction of Vision) Mirrors or Looking Glasses, either ji/ain, catieart, 
orconDAE: Burning Glasses ; Sin^^e and iJouAie Microscopes, r^ne/iiu 
and reHeeting Telescopes ; Magic Lanthoms. Camera Obscurai ; Glasa 
Prisms for showing Ihe Properties of Solar Light, and the Origin and 
Nature of Colours, &c., to?. 

That Beautitui. Abch which we somelimea see in the Heavens, 
called the " RMnbow." is formed on optical Principles. The Solar 
Rays, entering the Drops of falling Bain, are refracted to their further 
Surtaces, ajid thence, by one or more Reflections, are transmitted to the 
Eye. At Iheir emergency from the Drop, as well as at their Entrance, 
they Buffer a Hefraction, by which the Rays are seperaled into their 
different Colours; and thus they are enhibited to an Eye properly placed 
lo receive them. — This is evidently the true Principle ; for a Buw is 
never seen, but when Rain is falling, and Ihe Sun is shining at the same 
Time-, and the Sun and Ihe Bow always appear in opposite Quarters af 
the HeavBOB. — The Ancients could not account for the Phenomenon of 
the Rainbow ; this was left lo be accomplished by the ItmaTaions 
Newton. 

Pnkuhatios is that Branch of Natural Philosophy whtcb treats of the 
Weight, Pressure, Elasticity. Traiieparency, &c., of elastic Fluids ; but 
more particularly of the Nature and Properties of Atmospheric Air, in 
which we litt, and meve, snd have ourBefnff. The Uses of the Atmos- 
phere are so many and great, that il is absolutely necessary, not oilly U> 

the Comfort and Convenience of Mankind, but even lo the Existeacsa' 

w all animal and vegetahle Life. 
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Experiments, which hare been frequently made, vitUb Instrument 
calJed BD Air PwHp, plftce it beyond doubt, that witbout the Aii or At- 
iTiuKpheie, Qo Auim&l could exiit.or even lie produced :— vithout its Aid, 
all Ve(;etation would cease ; ueither would there he luiy great Degree of 
eitlier Inflammation ot Combuat ion.— Sound could not be produced 
wilhullt it ; nor would there he either Haina or Dews to moiatca the 
Gwund :— Id short, all our Reilectiona on the Atmosphere, will tend more 
clearly lo oonvinee ua,.that we continually eliuid iu need of the SupBt- 
intendaucG of our all-wiie Chiatob. 

Tai Am Pump ia e. Pneumatical Instniment by which we can prove 
■he Gravity or Weight of Atmospheric Air ; ita compressibility, its Ex- 
pansibility, its Elaalicity, and many other of ita Mechanical Powera and 
Properties. — We can also demonatrate the Principles upon which Water 
Pumpa, File Engines, Ait Guns, Bnronielcrs, ^.. &c., are conatroclod ; 
and exhibit many other pleaaing and improving Esperimente. 

The Uarometer, or Weather Glass, is constructed on the Principles of 
Atmospheric Piessnte. — ThLa well known Instrument beiag calculated 
and ileaigDed to aacertain tlie Weight of the Atmosphere ; we can, from 
Ihia Datura, form more than a mere Conjecture of the probable Changei! 
in (he Weutlier.— Barametete ate also used in finding [be Altitudes of 
Miiuiiliuiii, ^ fur with thera, aaeiated by Thermometers, this ciui be sc- 
coniplished with more Ease, Accuracy, and Expedition, than by any 
other Method. 

Bui, perhaps, ooe nf the greatest and most valuable Uses ot tha 
Baronietvr. ia on Board of Ships ; where this Little Imtrumbnt is fte- 
riueiitly the meana of preserving many a line Sesnion from a premature 
and watery Grave. — Here it is employed to indicate the Approach of 
Stoimn ; and Ihos to give an Opportunity of preparing aucordingly, br 
furling the Snils, and making other necessary Arraogementa. — It m i 
found that the Mercury suffers a most HttHariable Uifbkssion, befbw I 
the Approach of violent Winds and Hurricanes. — The watchful Capttui^ J 
particularly in Southern Laliludea, is always attentive to this Moniinri 1 
and when he observes the Mercury to sink suddenly, takea his Meusuro^ J 
tcithajit Dttay. lo meet the approaching Thhpest. 1 

Statics ia that Branch of Mechanics which treats of the Equiiibctumt J 
Weight, Prcssui*. fee., of solid Bodies, when they are at Rest. 1 

DvNAuiCB is the Science of moving Powers, or of the Actioti of Forest 1 
on SoUils, when the Result of that Action is Motion. — These two I 
Bronebea appear to embrace, nearly the whole Scieoce of Mechauios, ] 
bi>th ThcoTelical and Practical. J 

They take into Consideration and Caleolation. the Centre of Gravity of J 
Bodies, or any System of Bodiea; their Weight, Inertia, "enaoapj 
Equililiriuni of Powers, Composition and Resolution of Forces, Gcounf 
tion and Cummunicatlao of Motion, Velocities nf moving Bodies, Ihtil 
Momentum or Impetus, &c., &c.— All these Sulijccts relate to the Co^ 
fltriiction nnd Application of tha various Machines used in I' "--'-"- 
.-VlfairB of Life and Business. 

HvonosTATics is that Branch of Mechanical Philosophy which relstei 
ta tbe PreKsure. and Equilibrium of non-elaaUc Fiuidsi and ibaluf thh 
Weight. Pressure, Stability, &c., of Solids imniePswl in them. A Fluifc'' 
Of a Fluid Body, ia that whose Paris yield to tht^mniie-l Force impteiH 
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upon them, and by yielding, are easily moved among each other ; in 
which Sense it stands opposite to a Solid, whose Parts do not yield, but 
constantly maintain the same relative Situation. 

Hydraulics or Htdrodtnamics, is that Branch of Mechanics which 
treats of the Motion of non-elastic Fluids ; but more particularly Water. 
It investigates the Laws which regulate its Motion ; the Power or Force 
resulting from sach Motion, whether the Water acts by Impulse or Pres- 
sure ; the Effects produced on other Bodies, by its Action ; the Friction 
arising between Water and Solid Bodies, &c., &c. 

This Science is applied to finding the Velocity of Water, through 
Canals, Rivers, and Pipes of various Dimensions ; the Velocity with 
which Water is discharged through Orifices made in the Bottoms or Sides 
of Vessels, producing what is generally called, " Spouting Fluids ;" the 
Distances to which Water is projected on the horizontal Plane, from the 
Sides of Vessels ; the Times in which Vessels will empty themselves, 
by Apertures in their Bottoms ; the Quantities of Water which will be 
discharged through Canals, Rivers, or Pipes, in given Times, &c., &c. 

Acoustics is that Branch of Natural Philosophy which treats of the 
Origin, Propagation, and Effects of Sound ; and of the Art of assisting 
the Sense of hearing by Means of Speaking Trumpets, Hearing Trum- 
pets, Whispering Galleries, &c., &c. 

When a sonorous or sounding Body is struck, it is thrown into a 
tremulous or vibrating Motion, which is communicated to the Air that 
surrounds us. By the Air, the vibrations are conveyed to our Ear-drums, 
which also undergo a vibratory Motion ; and this Motion, throwing the 
auditory Nerves into Action, we thereby gain the Sensation of Sound. 

The Atmosphere which surrounds us, is the Medium by which Sound 
is conveyed to our Ears ; and to its vibrations we are indebted for the 
Sense of hearing, as well as for the Pleasure we enjoy from the Charms 
OF Music. 

An Echo is a reflected Sound, from some solid Body, returned or 
repeated to the Ear ; and always produces a pleasing, and rather an 
astonishing Sensation, particularly in those Persons who have not been 
accustomed to hear Echoes. 

Sound is propagated in every Direction, by the Vibration of the 
Particles of the Air ; but if any Column of Air rests against some 
Obstacle, as a Building, a Wood, a Hill, or a Rock, that prevents the 
direct Movement of the elastic Globules, which serve as the Vehicle of 
Sound, it must rebound in a contrary Direction ; and striking the Ear, 
produces an Echo, or a Repetition of the same Sound. 

Some Echoes will repeat only one Sound ; and others will repeat 
several Words in succession. — At Hackness, near Scarborough, there is 
an Echo that will repeat the five Vowels, A, E, I, 0, U, with great 
Distinctness. — There is also a remarkably fine Echo under the Menai 
Bridge, which joins the County of Caernarvon to the Island of Anglesea. 

There are likewise many beautiful Echoes in different Parts of Derby- 
hhire ; but particularly one at the Foot of Mam Torr, near Castleton. 
This Echo reverberates the Sound of a Pistol, among the neighbouring 
Hills, until it resembles the Rolling of a Peal op Thunder. 

At Milan, in Italy, there is an Echo which reiterates the Report of a 
Pistol 56 Times ; and if the Report be Ncrj loud, upwards of 60 Reitera- 




tiona may hi? CDimted. 1)ie celebrated Echo at Woodstock, in Oxford- 
shire, repenCu the etiae Sound 50 Times. A pleasing bat lurprisiog 
Effect ia produced in the Whimpering Gallery of Saint Paul's Cathedral, 
when the Door is closed with great Force ; but we are nut able to state 
vhat Namber of Repetitions are given by Ihia AnrmciAi. Ecoo. 

Every PeiBon must ha»o remarked tbat Belli are often heard aa if 
they were In a Situation different from their real one ) on the left for 
instance, when they are really on Iha right ; thia arises from the direct 
Sound being interscepted by some Obstacle, so that the Ear can only 
hear the Sound reflected, as an Echo, from some other Body. — The 
Etfect a{ Sound here described, revires in us, the Recollection at some 
of our earliest Observations, made on the Ringing of Cbithch Bells. 

Acoustics also embraces the Beautiful and Delightful Science of 
Music, in all its Departments ; and we mayaleo add, thatSounds, Echoes, 
snd Moaic. have alwaya attracted the particular Attention of Philosophio 
Hioda. from the Earliest A^s down to the Frssent T:mks. 

Tub Science of Electricity, whieh now ranks as one of the most 
important Branches of Natural FhiloBopby | and which embraces so 
many Subjects of Inquiry, exceedingly carious in themselves, and highly 
interesting, from their Relations with every Department of Nature, is 
almost wholly of modem Creation. 

The Aucieota were, indeed, acquunled with a few detached Facia, 
depending on the Agency of BlecCrieity ; such as the attractive Power 
which Amber acquires by being rubbed ; the benumbing shocks which are 
experienced, ontouchiog the Torpedo, or eleetrieal Eel; the Appearance 
of those Sparks or Streams of Light, which, on some Occasions, are seen 
to issne from the human Body. &c„ &c. Bui, nosuapicion »bb enteHnined 
by them, that these Phenomena had any Connexion with each other ; and 
far less was it imagined that they were the EtFecls of a Power, pervading 
all material Bodies, and extensively concerned in all the Operalions A 

The various Phenomena produced by this Unknown Natuhak. 
Power ; the Laws, Hypothesis, Experiments, &c., fac., by which ill 
Operations are explained and illustratedj form together, what is now 
deoorainaleil, "The Science of Electricity." 

Tbe Fhendmbna exhibited by ttiia all pervading agent, are among 
the most terrific, awful, sublime, and beautiful in Nature. Witness the 
fierce tornado, the overpowering whirlwind, the destructive thunder 
Btonn. and the singular and splendid appearances of the falling stars 
and the ooiora borealis. — It was reserved for the illustrious /VanWin, to 
prove by the moat simple and decisive of Experiments, the identity of 
the Electric Fluid and Lightning. By raeana of a kite, which he — ' 
up, during a Thunder Storm, he, as it were, piercing the skies, 
causing them to reveal their secrets, succeeded in procuring sparks, 
ahocks, be., in sbandaace. 

After Franklin first caused inquiry inW thia subject, many Philoso-^ 
phers directed their attention towards it : and the Experiments of ec 
were attended with aplenilid results. In the Experiments of M. 
Boraa.H. the streams of fire which issued from the end of the kile-«trii3| 
were Imfiei in length, on iuch in diameter; andalleudcA 
like that of Thunder. 
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Experiments of this nature, require the utmost caution and circum- 
spection to prevent disasterous consequences. — We have unfortunately 
on record, an instance, which for want of sufficient care and foresight 
was attended with fatal results. Professor Richman, of Petersburg, a 
highly talented man, had erected a large iron rod, with other apparatus 
for the purpose of procuring lightning. A thunder storm coining on, 
while he was in the streets, he hastened home, accompanied by his en- 
graver Sokolow, to witness the effects upon the rod. He had unfortu- 
nately neglected to place some conductor connected with the ground, 
sufficiently near his insulated iron rod, to convey away any redundunce 
of the electric fluid ; and while examining some part of the apparatus, a 
flash of lightning, from the rod, struck him on the head, and killed him 
on the spot ; and thus immolated the first victim to Electrical Science. 
The engraver Sokolow, was thrown down by the shock ; but more for- 
tunate than his companion, escaped without material injury. 

Among the more modern Experimenters, in Atmospherical Electri- 
city, we may mention William Sturgeon, Esq., Editor of the Annals of 
Electricity; Andrew Crosse, Esq., of Broomfield, near Taunton; and 
W. H. Weekes, Esq., of Sandwich, in Kent. The latter Gentleman has 
recently met with most splendid results ; and is likely, by a continu- 
ance of his experiments, to throw considerable light upon some of the 
obscure points in this very interesting branch of Electrical Science. 

The Elecieical Fluid pervades all bodies in Nature. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, however, it is not observable ; but it may be rendered 
so by various methods. If for instance a body, such as glass, be rubbed 
with a silk handkerchief, the equilibrium of the fluid is disturbed by the 
friction ; and the glass acquiring more than its natural share, is from 
thence said to be positively electrified ; while the handkerchief having 
parted with a portion of its natural electricity to the glass, is said to be 
negatively electrified. 

Some bodies freely admit the passage of the electric fluid, and are 
called conductors. Of this class are all metals, living creatures, water, 
moist wood, &c. ; but the metals are the best conductors. Other bodies, 
which resist the passage of the electric fluid, are called non-conductors. 
Shell Lac, Glass, and rosins are of this class ; also Caoutchouc, or India 
Rubber, dried paper, &c. ; but shell lac and glass are the best. 

The fundamental law of this science, is that like electricities repel, 
and unlike attract. Thus if two vicinal bodies, freely capable of mo- 
tion, be electrified positively ; they will immediately repel each other. 
The same effect will take place if the two bodies be electrified nega- 
tively. But if one be positive and the other negative, attraction will be 
the Result. 

Galvanism is a Science which treats of the Generation and continued 
Production of a peculiar Modification of the Electric Fluid ; and of all 
the Phenomena, which, under certain Circumstances, it displays. 

The Galvanic Fluid is produced, whenever two Pieces of different 
Metals ; as Platinum and Zinc, Silver and Zinc, or Copper and Zinc, are 
brought into Contact, and immersed in an acid Solution. 

The Fundamental Principles of this Science, (like many others in 
Philosophy,) were accidentally discovered, about the Year 1790, by Dr. 
Galvani, Professor of Anatomy at Bologna ; and .whence we derive its 




Xame, " SAiTiNlBM." — Sigoior VoUa;, made gfcal Impro' 
very curio 09 and intereatiag Science; and lieace. it is si 

" VOLTAISM." 

The Ciment of Gatvanism. amacg other very singuloT prnpet^es, has, 
in a variety of cases, the pover to produce Chemical Deconipnaition, 
or of resolving 11 compound body inlo ila elemenM. Thusif acurreiit of 
electricity be transmitted Ihrougb water, the oxygen of the water will be 
evolved at the poiut at which the electricity eulen the water, and the 
hydragea at the other. — Most biiiury comliinalioiu are thiu eaailf 
deeonipaied, by a voltaic current of sufficient slrenglh. It was by the 
application of thiB principle, that Sir Humplitey Davy was euabli'd, 
with such britiiaiit success, tu decompose the alkalies and earthH, which 
before hod been regarded m siniple bodies; and (btta to give a moat 
powerful impulse to Chemical Science. 

In many instances, the electrical cnrrent will overcome the powerful 
ehamicnl affinity of alkalies and adds ; and, singular as it may appear, 
an acid under the influence of this cnrrent, may be transmitted through 
an alkaline solution, at an alkali through an acid salution, without tile 
slightest change; though otherwise, the moat energetic chemical action 
would he the result. 

Many impwvemenls have recently been mode in the constractiun 
of Galvanic Batteries. EKperimenlers liave directed their attention, to 
diminish, as much as possible, the bulk of the apparatus ; and, al the 
game time, to increase the efficucy and duration of the current, — & 
battery which would furnish a constant current, for a conaiderable 
period of time, woe a desideratum which has been irell supplied by llie 
battery of Professor Daniel. 

The most powerful battery yet invented, is the arrangement of Mr. 
Groves, This Gentleman employs plates of Pl^lnum foil, and anialgo- 
mated zinc ; concentrated nitric acid lii'ing in contact withtheplalimini 
piatea, and dilute sulphuric add, with the ^inc. — Some battcri 
this kind will heat red hot, twenty o( thirty feet of good 
platinum wirei and effect the decnm position of water, with aslooiahiiif . 
rapidity. 

Mr, Smee has introduced a liattery, composed of amBlgamated tine 
piatea, and plates of silver foil, eooted with platinum ; the whole acted 
upon by dilute sulphuric odd. Tltia bsltery will maintain a powerful 
etirrent for a great length of lime ; and ia much used in the process 
of the ELECmoTTPE. 

We may also mention the cast iron battery of Ur. Sturgeon, as being 
St the same time cheap, and eflective. It is com[Kised of vessels iif 
cast iron, with plates of amalgamated wqc. For a particular descriplicm 
of this battery, see '■ Annals of Electricity," Vol. 5, Page 66, 

Maqhitihh treats of the Properties of all those Bodies called Magnets, 
or Loadstones; the Methods of makiug ArtiRcinl Uagnels; and all lb« 
Phenomena of Magnetic Attraction, Repulsion, Polarity, Direction. &c, " 

The Natural Magnet or Loadstone, is an Iron Ore, or a Ferruginui 
Stone, uf vuious Forms, Sizes, and Coloun ; and is geaeraliy found ii 
Iron Mines, in different Parts of the Worid, 

It is endowed with the peculiar Property of attracting Iron ; of ^i 
ing itself in a certain Direction i and ot eommiiiu!;a.\M\% ftw nvio*. 
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perty to Bara of Iron and Steel, which then become Artilidal Magn^^ 
fmm which others raay be produced, of still greater Power or lolenaity. 
We know hy the Works of Plato and Aristotle, that the Aacieritu were 
acquainted with the attractive and repalsive Powers of the Magnet ; but 
it does not appear thai they knew of its directive Prop«rty, which is, of 
all otheta, the most useful aail ioteresting ; and which has been benefi' 
dally applied in the Construction of thai Valoable loatrnraent, " Thk 
Mauiner's CAUPAea," the Magnetic Needle of which always points to. 
wards the North; but not slwnya, and in every Place, precisely in the 
Bame Directioo. 

The VARiATion of the CouPAsa ia a wonderful Phenomenon ; and 
ila CaiUB has never yet been clearly demonstratod. Thia Variation 
differs in different Countries ; and also varies at difTctent Times, in the 

At London, in 1S80, the Variation was 11 degrees and IS minutes 
Eeat; in 1659, the direction of the Needle waa due Narth and South ; 
and in 1818, the Variation waa 24J degrees West. This appears lo be 
the maximum Ceviation westerly, from Ibe true Meridian ; for since 
that Time, the Vaiiaton has diminished, being at present, about 24 de- 
grees West. — We may also obnerve, that in 1B04, when the Variation was 
24 degree* and B minutes West, at London ; il was only 22 degrees 
and 15 minutes, at Paris. 

It appears from Esperienee, that the Magnetic Needle, may be greatly 
affected by several Natural Causes; as the Aurora Boreal ia. Earthquakes, 
Volcanic Eruptiou, Lightning. >u:.. &C. — These Phenomena often cause 
great Agitation la the Needle ; either deranging it suddenly, or disturb- 
ing its general BegulMity. 

Lightning often materially deranges the Needle ; and it has been 
known, sometimes, to reverae its Poles ; and, the Mariners mistaking 
the South for the North, bave run upon Shoals or Rocks, and suffered 
Shipwreck. — The large Quantites of Iron, employed iu the Couatruction 
and Equipment ot Vessels, also exert a considerable Action on the Mag- 
netic Needle ; and at Woolwich, Professors Barlow and Christie, have 
made many Observations, in Order to determine and correct the Errors 
which must arise trom thia Soosce. 

The Imolimaiiom, or Dir of the Magostie Needle, is ita Deviation 
from ita horizontal Position. This Pro[)erty of the Needle, was 
accidentally diacovered by Robert Normui, a Compass Maker at 
Itatcliffe, about the Year ISBO. — It was his Cuatom to finish and hang 
the Needles of his Compasses, before be touched them ; and he always 
found that after they were magnetized, their North Endi dipped or 
iticlintd towards the Earth ; and in Order to ascertain the Quantity of 
this Inclination, he invented an Instrument, called " The DiFEina 
Needle." 

In Northern Latitudes, the North Point of the Needle, is depreased, 
and the South Point elevated; but in Southern Latitudes, the South 
Pointis depressed, and the North Point elevated; and at, ox near th< 
Equator, the Needle assumes a horizontal Position. 

The Dip of the Needle doea not vary materially at the same Place ; 
but differs considerably in different Latitudes i and near the North Pole 
the Needle is altnont vertical, or nearly iulhe Direction of a Plumb Line. 
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^™ At Londun, in 1775, Mr. CaveQiliiih fuund the Dip, ot the Angle ^^ 
irhich the Needle made with the Harixon. to he 72 degreeti and 30 nii- 
niitos ; and in 1805, Mr. Oil pin, by his Olnervatioaa, miide it 70 di^grees 
and 20 minutes ) but in Latitude tiO degreea Nurth, the Dip of the 
Needle is 88 degreeB ijelow the Horiaon, according to Captun Parry's 
OhBervations, la his atU'mpt to discover a Nurth West Paiaage into tlic 
Pacific Ocean. 

The TsaH Electro -Ma a nbtism, is deiived from tlie Union of tiie 
two Wonla, Electiicity and Magnetiam ; and is the Name gireri to that 
Scleoce, which treats of the mutual Action which exists butween them, 
and of the variooa Phenomena that sie produced by theii united In- ■ 
flnence. 

A BtroQg conviction tad long exialed geaeialty, iu the Minds of Fhi- 
losaphera, of the Identity aubaialiDg between the Electric and the Mag- 
netic Fluids ; and in 1820, PrafesBor CEnted succeeded in making Blec-' 
tricity act as Magnetism, in a anre and a permanent Manner ; and thus 
established the Baaia of the Science, on a solid and lasting FonwDATiozi. 

Becquerel, Ampere, Jacobi, Lenz, Faraday, Barlow, Sturgeon, Marsh, 
and many others, have made nnmerous Experiments, and great Im- 
pruvementa in the Science of BLECTHa-HASNETisH. 

The Weight that roay be sustained by a Good Electro -Magnet and a 
Powerful Battery, is very astonishing ; and far exceeds any Weight 
Uiat can be supported by either Natural or Artificial Magnets. 

The following Crentlemcn have made Electro-Magnets of various 
Forms, Weights, and Sizes ; and of Course, dilTering in Ibcir Powers, a« 
may be seen by the Numbers placed opposite to their Names, and which 
denote the Weights that the different Magnets auslained, in Founds 
' roirdupols. 

Namet. Powtdt, 

Professor Henry 750 

Mr. J. C. Neabit 1429 

Professor Henry 2063 

J, P. Joule, Eaq 2090 

Joseph Radford, Esu 2500 

J. P. Joule, Esq. 2710 

Richard Boberta, Itsq 29S0 

Mr. Ral)erts's Magnet ia the moat powerful that has ever been c 
stnicted, either by Cba ordinary Modes of magnetizing Steel Bars, or by I 
the Voltaic Current ; the Weight it sustained being reduced, is 1 lo 
6cwt., Sqrs., 101b. 

For farther Information on this interesting Subject, we refer o 
Readers to Sturgeon's Annals of Electricity. Magnetism, and Chemistry, I 
Vol. v.. Page 193 ; and Vol. VI., Pages 166, 231, and 431 ; in whii^J 
Work they will find Abundance of Matter for their Improvement audTV 
Gratification. 

Thbrmo-Elbctrtciti ia one of the most important Consequences ol 
the Biscovery of Electro'Hagnetism ; and af&rda us the Means m 
delecting the Presence of Electricity, where it was never supposed ti}4 

This is accomplished simply liy two Pieces of Metal of unequal ■ 
Temperatures, the Ends of which are connected in a particular Mannitr, | 
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or by one Piece of Metal with its Ends counected, and one End made 
warm, while the other remaius cold ; or by a Piece of Wire, one End of 
which being heated to redness, and then brought into Contact with the 
other End ; nay, even two Pieces of moist Clay, one of which is hotter 
than the other, on Ijeiug brought into Contact, exhibit the same Phe- 
nomena. 

If the Metali*, in this prepared State, be presented to the Magnetic 
Needle, it is immediately affected ; and this evidently shows that a Cur- 
rent of Electricity is produced, which always passes from the wanner, 
towards the colder Ends of the Metals. . 

This Discover}' was made by Seebeck ; and the Subject has been 
successfully prosecuted by the Experiments of Becquerel, Cummiog, 
Melloni, Nobili, Peltier, Sturgeon, Barlow, and Marsh. 

MAGNETO ELECTRICITY. 

Magneto Electricity describes the production of Electric Currents 
in conductors, by the action of Magnets, and is a most interesting portion 
of the Science of Electro-Magnetism. 

Dr. Faraday discovered, that an Electric Current was produced in s 
wire, by moving it between the poles of a magnet. The direction of the 
current depends upon the direction of motion, and the position of tiie 
poles of the magnet, with respect to the conducting wire. A current is 
also produced when a magnet is moved in the interior of a hollow coil of 
wire, or when a piece of soft iron surrounded by a coil of wire is rendered 
magnetic. 

Few Departments of Scientific Research, have been pursued willi 
greater success than that of Magneto Electricity. A great number of 
facts have been accumulated within a few years ; but there is yet a vast 
mine of unknown wonders to be explored, by the philosophic and 
enquiring mind, and to attract the attention of the curious. Not only 
have sparks and shocks been produced by the action of magnets ; but 
currents have been obtained, of sufficient power to heat metallic wires, 
perform Chemical Decompositions ; and to exhibit the same Phenomena 
as result from the action of Galvanic Currents. 

A variety of Instruments have been constructed, by different Experi- 
menters, to produce these effects. They are called Magneto Electrical 
Machines. Among the first were those of Pixii and Saxton. — Mr. 
Sturgeon also made some very peculiar Arrangements for this Purpose ; 
and was, we believe, the first who obtained any approach to a continuous 
Current. There are Instruments of this Class exhibited at the Polj-technic 
Institution, Regent Street; and at the Adelaide Gallery, Lowther 
Arcade, London. Dr. Page, of America, has also produced a powerful 
Machine, the form of which is certainly very advantageous. But one 
made by Mr. J. C. Nesbit, which combines the advantages of Dr. Page's, 
with several other novel improvements, has a far greater decomposing and 
heating power than any yet placed on record. 

The conducting wire on this Instrument, weighs twenty pounds. — 
There are two sets of bent steel compound magnets, of eight bars each 
set. Each bar before it was bent was in length, 2 feet 6 inches ; and 
one inch and one-eight in breadth. The magnets weigh about 40 lbs. 
The armatures are straight, 8 inches in length, and foar in number. 



This Machine will heat 3 inches of Platinum wire, one-fifiieth ot an 
inch tu dinmeler, abuve a tuA heat.— In an EspErinient on the Decum- 
pDBitiou of voter, nearly four cubic inches of Ilia Mixed GauH were 
obtained in five minutes. 

When not in use as a UagrDelo-BIectTical Machine, it becomes, by tlie 
application of a GalTanic Current, an Electro-magnetic Engine of cm- 
siderable Po»cr. — This Inatrument ia depoaiwd m theVicloriaGBlletjof 
Practical Science, SlBnehester. 

In relation to the subject of Magneto-Etectricity, it may be remarked, 
that currents may be produced ly Ihe Hogneliiim of theKsrlh; Ijy 
moving a wire or other conducting body, in a proper dirccliou with 
respect to tlie Magnetic Poles of the Enrlh. Fnim Ihis interesting tact, 
we leani that all conducting bodies, in the earth, wlirn put in motion, 
will produce Electric Curtenti. — How fat this may go to explain Ibe 
Phenomenaof Thunder Storms. Falling Stars, and Auiurs Bureabs will 
he seen when future Experiments and UlH«n'a(ioaB ih^ll hnve iiiereaseil 
our Knowledge ; and tumiohed u« with more estonded data, reapecling 
these siD^uler Apfga.k«kcks. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIEh'CE AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Th£ Present Agk is one of Ihn most remarkable and ^turprimug 
periods in the whole history of man. — We fiudiesl matter for admimljon 
and astonishment, when wo review the tajriinty with which Nature is 
now made to reveal her inmost secrets; and the iramenae number nl 
new and iuterestiug facta, wbicb, on every side, are pouring in from Ihe 
nnmerous labourers in the Geld of Scieuce. 

M. Daguerre hu immortelized his name by his discovery of the proccM 
of the DAniiEttHuTVri ; one of the moat astonishing, splendid, and uiefut 
diacovcrius of recent times. By Ibis invention, li(^t, an impalpable, 
imponderable, and most subtile agent, is coerced, and employed to per- 
forin at once the business of the Artist and the Engraver: and to depict 
with faithful exactnesa, the tenilic, the sublime, or l^e beautiful in nature ; 
the haunts of busy man ; or the muie softened outlines of the hnmui 

The rapidity with which this process is perfoimed is certainly out the 
least aalonishmg part of the invention ; a few secimds prove compleli . 
.idecjuate to Ihe detiueatioii of any object, the view of which we wish U 
obtain. 

The recent evpenmenls of Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, by which b 
was enabled, by means of a Galvanic Current, to precipitate copper ai 
other metals, so as to take the esoct impression of any mould, c. "' "' 
coin, or otber form which he presented to Ihe action of the euiieti 
prove (^eminent utility in our Calico Printing; and in all deacripti 
Copper Plate Engraving, by enabling the Artisan to augment, atpleai 
Ihe number of Copi«r Plates, the Engravingof which mny be of the n: 
delicate kind ; and thus to multiply cheap impressions of the must nv 
Works of Art,— Indeed, it is extremely probable, that eventually, t 
present mode of Engraving; will be entirely superceded by Ihe ur 

EtECTBOTYFE, 

We are now renpiag the advantages nf that System of studying a 
interrogating Nature, devised by that Talherof Modern Esl(*to 
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Philosophy, Lord Bacon. He indeed maybe said, by his g^igantic mind, 
to have cleared the way of knowledge, to have shown the path to the 
temple of truth ; and to have left succeeding travellers little else to do, 
but to follow his instructions. 

Within this last half century, more has been effected in the develop- 
ment and elucidation of Science, than by the previous labours of two 
thousand years. — The extension of the benefits of Science to all classes 
of Society ; to the means of all, and to the wants of all,, is eharacteristic of 
the present Age. 

Science and Philosophy are no longer speculative but practical. They 
are no longer confined to the College Student or the Gowned Professor ;. 
but have penetrated the Humble Cottage and the Lowly Roof. The 
Hill of Science is no longer trodden by a few, but is crowded by Votaries 
of all Ranks. 

Science is now sought after as a means of extending our authority over 
Nature, to subject her to our needs ; and to compel her to minister to the 
wants, comforts, and conveniences of Man. The Youth of our Time, 
have revealed to them Vast Laws of the Universe, which one hundred 
years since, had not dawned on the Greatest Minds. 

Day by day the secret Operations of Nature, are rendered more ap- 
parent ; and every new discovery gives to the serious and contemplative 
mind, fresh cause of Gratitude to the All-wise and Beneficent Creator, 
who has impressed Matter with such active Properties, and endued the 
Mind of Man with Ability and Energy to bring them to Light ; and to 
cause the Elements of Nature to be subservient to the Wa^nts and 
Comforts of the Human Species. 



' GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION. 

All the various Sciences, both Mathematical and 
Philosophical; and all the different Branches of Know- 
ledge and Education, that are mentioned in the preceding 
Pages, have either their General or Particular Uses,^ in 
conducting the Practical Affairs of Real Life and Business ; 
and as no Man can foresee what Situation he may have 
to fill, or what Duties he may have to perform, in his Pas- 
sage through Life, it behoves every Young Person to ob- 
tain all the General and Scientific Knowledge in his Power. 

Besides the Advantages resulting from Learning and 
Science, in the various Departments of Life ; Knowledge 
always confers Honour and Dignity upon its Possessor; 
but particularly when it is foimd united with Perseverance, 
Energy, Virtue, and True Piety. — Indeed, it is admitted 
by all competent Judges, that Sound Education, and 
Genuine Knowledge, promote Virtue and Christianity. 

Scientific Pursuits, independently of Revelation, 
form an excellent Antidote against the Poison of Super- 
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stition, Skepticism, and Iiilidelity; for Herb we clearlyl 
behold the Finqer op God, in the Gcueral Laws anal 
Operations of Nature ; and in the Order, Beauty, Mag-9 
nificence, Power, Euid Goodness displayed in the Consthdc-^ 
rioN of ^e UmvBHBB. ' 

Mr. Shepherd observos, in the Motto we have prefixed 
to this Little Work, that " The Degrees and the Species of 
Art and Skill, exhibited by the Human Race, are almost 
infinitely varied; and that a long Space of Time must ■ 
intervene before any Individual can attain to that Measure J 
of Knowledge which he is capable of ac quiring, "^Now, J 
as this is the Case, and as the Time allowed for the Edu-" 
cation of Youth, is always limited, it becomes the peculiar 
Duty of Teachers to direct the attention of their Pupils to 
the Study of those Branches of Knowledge that are most 
likely to be of the greatest Service to them in the various 
Trades, Callings, or Professions for which they are designed ' 
by their Parkkts and Pribsds. "" 

LsoTTcuiuAS, the Spartan, havmg been asked, ' 
Boys ought to be taught most in their Youth, answered, 
" What will be most useful to them, when they have be- 
come Men." — Milton has also observed, that "To know 
the Things which lie before us, in daily Life, is the prime 
Wisdom." — These obvious Dictates of Commou Sense, 
ought always to be kept iu view by Parents, by Guardians, J 
by Teachers of Public Seminaries, and by all InbtructobsC 
of Youth. 1 

It CBHTAiNLY requires the nicest and the most correct I 
Discrimination, to draw the proper Line for a Boy to pur-f 
sue, — first, in his Education, — and secondly, in the Busi-jL 
iiess of LiPB.— DifficiUt, however, as it may be, aecurtUeli/^ 
to draw this Line ; yet much may be effected by minute 
Observations, carefii! Remarks, and mature Koflections oil 
the various Dispositions, Inclinations, and Talents exhi- 
bited by Youth. — But, as to the Necessity of varying the 
Routine of Learning, there cannot be two Opinions upon 
the Subject; as it is manifest, that the Engineer, the 
Architect, the Builder, the Land Surveyor, the Agricul- 
turist, the Mechanic, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, the 
Mariner, the Lawyer, the Physician, and the Divine, must . 
each require a Course of Study, when beyond the first J 
^Rudiments, as different as will be their various Engage-" 
'"^ts, Occupations, and Pursuits, in Future Life. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. NESBIT'S LETTER ON EDUCATION^ 

PUBLISHED IN 1827. 

*' The Construction of the mind is of such a nature as 
only to admit of a gradual progress in knowledge. The 
streams of instruction must be made to flow gently, like the 
meandering of a crystal brook; and not in overwhelming 
torrents, like the rushing waters of a mighty cataract. The 
acquisition of one science prepares the mind for the recep- 
tion of another; and Dr. Johnson has well observed, 
' that we can only acquire a knowledge of what we do 
not understand, by the assistance of other things which 
we already comprehend.* 

" Reading has very properly been styled the key to all 
other sciences ; but having obtained the possession of this 
key, we must use it ; or the locks will still remain unopened. 
We must not only read, but we must think, and analize ; 
or our acquisitions in knowledge will be both slow and 
superficial. 

*' Heading proper books, with care and attention, is not 
only a source of amusement and gratification ; but a real 
intellectual feast. It enlarges the mind, improves the 
understanding, rectifies the judgment; and puts us in pos- 
session of the opinions of the greatest of men, both ancient 
and modern ; and all this may be obtained by a proper 
employment of our leisure hours. But to gain a general 
knowledge of the Sciences, requires the utmost stretch of 
our mental Abilities, under the Direction of able and ex- 
perienced Teachers. 

'* The Rev. James Macgowan, in his Essay on Education, 
very justly observes, that * In consequence of the enlightened 
and judicious measures which have long been employed in 
educating the children of the poor, the time is at hand, when 
we may expect to see them very frequently successfiil in 
their competitions with their superiors in birth; unless 
effectual means be adopted for securing to the latter, a 
Superiority in Knowledge.' — It is also observed, in the 
Monthly Review, that * ITie lower ranks are pushing up to 
our stations, in Knowledge ; and to maintain our Elevation, 
we ourselves must mount higher.' 

" The Field of Science is large, beautiful, and richly 

adorned with the most delightftil Flowers ; but they cannot 

be gathered without Exertion. Whoever expects to take of 



the rich ami bouiitil\il crop which this Field proituces, must 
be at the Labour of reaping. No Persoii must expect to 
taste of the delicious Juice of the Grapes produced in this 
Vineyard, without treading the Wine-press. To obtain k 
Knowledge of Grammar, Composition, Geography, History, 
Clironology, and the various Branches of Natural History ; 
we must mark, learn, and inwardly dioest. 

" To become acquainted with Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Algebra, Fluxion*, 
and Practicnl Mechanics, we must not sit still and cry help I 
help! — A Knowledge of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatica, 
Hydrodynamics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optica, Chemistry, 
Magnetism, Galvanism, Mineralogy, and other Branches of 
Natural Philosophy, cannot be obtained by folding the anna 
to rest; — hut then, the Study required for their Attainment 
will be injiHUely repaid by the Acquisition of Knowledge, 
and the Improvement of the Mind. 

'■ Perhaps some Persons will say, that many of these 
Sciences are lar too sublime and intricate for the Study of 
Boys ; but we must recollect thai our Pupils will very soon 
become Men, in whose hands will be placed the Affairs of our 
Nation ; and Professor Stewart has well observed, that ' the 
Object of Education should be to cultivate all t!ie various 
Principles and Powers of our Nature, both speculative and 
active, in such a Manner as to bring them to tlii? greatest 
Perfection of which they abk capable.' " 
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IM A LECTURE ON THE STL'DV OF THE »ATHft. I 
MATICS. UELIVEREU. NUVEUDER Ulh, IS33, BY J. R. YOt;NG, I 

PROFESaOR OF MATHEMATICS, IN BELFAST COLLEGE. ' 

" Is cntlTAiN Km-icKtiava uf the higher Malhemalica, even irhea 
Atmplifiuii 1(1 the utmost Degree, DtSicuTilei will doubtless occur; tu 
uvercone wliich, will require tbe Exerdse of much patient Thought, un 
the Pari (if Ihff Student, ai well as the skilful Applicatiau of much an- 
terior Knowledge. He. indeed, who oima at DiatiDCtiou in any Depart- 
ment, either of Literature or Science, must lay hin Recount wilh much 
penonal Iil:ieilion and mueli private Study ; and be who enpecta tu 
attain an inlimale and cxtensire Aciiuaiatance with Mathemabcal 
Science, limply by attending Laturei, will, I fear, find himielf 
grievooily disappointed." 

" I mnit honestly tell him, that I ahall consider my Duty Performed, 
if I cao but place the Subject before bim, in an inlelliffible &ai allraeihe 
Form.—'d I can imparl to him a TaaMt for the Pursuit.— I. indeed, can 
do little more than place bim fairly in the Right P&Ih. direct his fint . 
Steps ; and remove the more formidable Obstacles uul of his Way. J 

"I cannot run the flow (or bim; although I may ba aUe,acc»tijyKii'n J 




30th the Aaperitieaof the Road. HisSuccesa must be the Reward 
rn ExerltuDH ; while the vety Utmaat Ihnt I caa expect from 
le the humble but eneauraginif Pbaibe of having been s u 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. JOHN TODD'S STUDKNT'S GLIDE. 

" Taee it run ghanted, that there ie no Excellence without great 
Lalxiur. No mere aspirationa for eminence, however ardent, will do the 
buainBBa. Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, and dreaming of great- 
tieat, will never make you great. If you wuuld get to the mounlain'B 
lop, on which the ten^le qf/ame titanda, it will not do to ((anil liiU, 
luuking, and admiring, and wishing you were there. Yon must gitd up 
yom loioa, and go to work with all tjie indomitable energy of Hajinibal 
scaling the Alps. Laborious Study, aod diligent Obaervalion of the 
WORLD, are both indispensable to the attainment of eminence. By the 
former, you moat make youraelf mabter of al! that ia known of science 
and letters ; by the tatter, you must know Man at large, and pacttcu- 
larly the character and geniua of your owd Coimlryinen, 

We cannot all be FbanKliNb, it i« true ; but by imil^ng his mental 
habits and unwearied industry, we may reach an eminence we tthould 
never otherwise attain. Nor would he have been the Fbankiin he 
was, if he had permitted himself la he discouraged by (he reflection that 
we caimot all be Kewtons. It is oar business to make the most of 
our own talents and opportunitieB ; and instead of diecouraging our- 
aelvea by cumpatisaiu ajid impoBsibilitiea, lo believe all things imaginary 
possible ; as, indeed, almoBt all things are, to a Bpirit bravely and firmly 
resolved. Franklin was a fine model of a fhactical man, an contra- 
distinguished from a vibionary ihkokibt, sa men of genius are very 
apt to be. He was great in the greatest of all good qualities — sound, 
HTBonii COMMON SENSE. A mere ioatmorm ia a miteraile drivelleri 
and a mere genius, a thing of gossamer, fit only for the winds to sport 
with. 

Direct yonr intellectual efforts principally to the cultivation of the 
atrong, masculine qualities of the mind. Learn, (I repeat it,) lo Ihinli — 
think deapis, comprehtntively, povierjvlty i and learn the simple, ner- 
vons language which is appropriated to that kind of thinking. Read 
the legal and political aigumenU of our Siateamen. Study them, and 
observe with what an omnipotent sweep of thought they range over the 
whole field of every sulijeet they take in hand, — and that with a scythe 
BO ample anit so keen, that not a straw is left standing behind them. 
Brace yourself up to these great eflbrta : strike for this giant character 
of mind ; and leave pre/finew ani Jrivolilg to TVyisri. 

It is perfectly consistent with these Uerculean Habits of thinking, to 
he a Laborious Student ; and to know all that books can teach. You 
must never be satisfied with the surface of things ; probe them to the 
very bottom ; and let nothing go till you understand it as throughly ai 
your powers will enable yon.~-SeiiB the moment of excited curiosity, m 
any subject, to solve your donbta;— for if you Ut it pass, (he dtsiw , 
may never return ; aud you may remain in ignorance. The HabiU 
which I have been recommending ore not merely for School, o 
^^lltje, but for Life." 
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EXTRACTS ON EARLY RISING, FROM THE SAME VALUABLE WORK. 

"Few ever lived to a great age, uid fever still evei became distia- 
gruiahed, vho vera nol in tbe Habit of earlji riviny. Yau liae late, and 
of coune commetiee youi business at a late huur ; and every thing goes 
wroDg all itHy. Franklin says, ' that ha who rises lale may trot all day, 
and not have overtaken hiit bUBiness at night.' Dean Srift avers, ' that 
he never knew any m&n come to Greatness and Emineoee, who lay in 
bed of a iHumrnp.' 

Frederick (lie Second, King of Prussia, even after age and infirmitita 
had increased upon him, gave strict orders never to be allowed to sleep 
later than four in the monilng. Peter the Great, whether at work in the 
Docks at Lacdon, ns a Ship-carpenter, or at the Anvil of a Blacksmith, 
or on the Throne of Russia, always rose before day light. ' I am,' saya 
he, ' for making my life as long as 1 can, and. therefore sleep a» little aa 
possible.' Doddridge makes the foUuwing striking and sensible remarka 
on this subject: — 'I will here record the obaervatiou, which I have 
found of great use to myself, and to which, I may say, that the praduc' 
lion of this work (Commentary on the New Testament,) and most of 
my other writings, are owing ; viz., that the dilferenee between rising at 
five and al seveo o'clock in the morning, for the space of forty years, 
supposing a. man to go (o bed at the same hour at night, is uearly ei^ui- 
valent to the addition of ten ytam to a man'* t\fe.' 

In order to rise early, I would earnestly recommend en early hour 
for ritiriag. There are many other reasons for this. Neither your eyea 
nor yuur health are so likely to be destroyed. Nature seems Vi have so 
fitted things, that we ought to rest in the early part of the night. Dr. 
Dwight nsed to tell his gtudeuts, 'that one hour of sleep helore mid- 
night is worth more than two hours after that time.' — Let it be a Rule 
with yon, and scrupulously adhered to, that your light shall be estin- 
guished by tea o'clock In (he evening. You may then rise at jive, and 
have seven hours to rest, which is about what nature requires. 

After you are once awakened, he sure to use the first eonsciousness In 
getting ^pon the Jioor. If you allow yourself lo parley a single 
mament, sleep, like an armed man, will probably seize upon you ; uid 
then ycmr resolutiou is gone, your hopes are dashed, and your good 
intentions destroyed..—! dwell upon this point, because a love for the 
Bed, is too frequently a beaetting Sin of Sludentii and a Sin which soDu 
Eciioires the ' Strength of a Cable.' " 

Note. — Here Mr. Nesbit vishes to call the Attention of his Juvenile 
Readers to " .^m Addrett to Youttg Students," wiittea hy him, upwards 
of Twenty Four Years since j and published in 1(}17, at the End of his 
Bngliih Pariinff. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. I 

" Ahother Excellent Method of conveying Instntction, 1 

s to permit the Senior Pupils, aomet'tmea to assist their 

Junior School-fellows ; and if Parents were fiilly sensible 

of the great Advantages resulting from this Method, they 

, would not raise those futile Objections against it, which _ 
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they occasionally have done. — Those Teachers who have 
impartially tried the Method, have found it to answer be- 
yond their utmost Expectations ; and as we have practised 
it, to a certain extent, in our own School, for many years, 
we can also add our Testimony of its complete Success, 
both as regards the Young Teachers themselves, and also 
those to whom they rendered their Assistance. 

In order to make a Learner completely master of any 
Science, it is necessary for him to re-study it several times ; 
and if a part of the time that must necessarily be spent in 
this manner, be devoted to the instruction of others, an 
emulation to excel, is excited in both parties ; and without 
such an emulation, the business of a School Drags Heavily 
ON . — The person who receives the assistance, is encouraged 
to imitate his Young Instructor, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; and he who communicates the information profits 
more than he would do, if he followed his own studies in a 
regular and unremitted manner ; for in the course, even of 
one day, many various subjects will be brought under his 
consideration ; and hence, he is led, almost imperceptibly, 
to retrace his own acquisitions. Besides, it leads him to 
feel his own importance ; makes him fully acquainted with 
his own acquirements ; fixes those acquirements more in- 
delibly on his mind ; creates in him a desire for greater 
attainments ; unfolds to him his own deficiences ; and points 
out the method of supplying those deficiences, by teaching 
him to think and to analize ; and without these two 
qualifications, no great advancement will ever be made, 
either in General or Scientific Knowledge. 

The System of Mutual Instruction is no New TJieory ; 
no Speculative Scheme. — Cicero, Lilye, Locke, and the 
Edge worths, every one of whom wrote chiefly for the higher 
Orders of Society, have all been in favour of Mutual 
Instruction ; and have pointed out its advantages in a ver}' 
forcible and energetic manner. Cicero says, ' We are not 
only inclined to receive information ourselves ; but also to 
communicate it to others. ' — Lilye observes, ' He who 
teaches the unlearned, although unskilful himself, may soon 
become more learned than his Pupils. ' — Locke says, 
' When any one has learned any thing himself, the best way 
of fixing it in his mind, is to set him to teach it to others.* 
—-The Monthly Review observes, that * The Edge worths 
did little more than enforce with more energy and ernest- 
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ik'as ihan aiiy other raodera writers, tlic necessity of making 
Children tnke a part in each other's Education.' 

This System has been adopted, for many years, in the 
Education of the lower orders; and has been attended with 
that Bucceas, as generally to give peculiar satiafaction to 
visitors and, inspectors, and to excite their warmest admira- 
tion i and where it has been tried, its success has not been 
less admirable in the Education of the higher orders of J 
Children, both in the Classics, Mathematics, and general | 
departments of Learning ; but then it should be kept reithia 
proper Umitu, so as not to infringe too much upon the time 
of file Senior Pupils, and prevent them from making regular 
advances in General Knowledge, and in the Higher Branches 
of Science and Literature. 

Viewing the Subject op EuuciTioN, in every Light, 
and under all its Bearings, it appears that the evidence which 
has been adduced, on various occasions, warrants the con- 
clusion, that the System of Mutual Instruction, carried to a 
limiled extent, under the direction of able and judicious 
Teachers ; kind and impressive admonitions ; strict but not 
rigorous discipline; proper and convenient arrangements; 
regular divisions of time, for the study of different sciences; 
frequent lectures and dictates, on various departments of 
literature ; useful and improving subsidiary e^^ercises ; par- 
ticular and general interrogatory and experimental examina- 
tions ; orderly conduct, and regular attention and application 
in the Pupils ; pnident advice and salutary correction from 
Parents; a good understanding between them and the 
Teachers; the use of proper and improved School Books; 
and extensive reading on general and scientific subjects, 
afibrd the best and most efiectual means of securing to the 
Children of the Higher Orders, a Proper and Necessary 
SuPBRioaiTY OP Educitioh," 



Keuahk. — The last Article h-ss written by Mr. Nesbit, upwnnls of 
Fitlepn Yean ago. and |iubliiheil in his Praclipal Aritlimelic, in 1826 ; 
and he tan now candidly sitinn. that the Lapse of Time 
Experience, have not olleted bis Opimon, on this Subject ; but have 
greatly etreagthenecl nnii confimiad it, in the Favour of ■' MkIh»1 
Iiutmclim," caiiied (o a limited and jadicions extent, under the 
Ultetion of Ml» and Diligenl Teaehrn. 
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XXTnACTS PROM VARIOUS ALTTHORS, KELATINQ TO THE I 
VANTAGES OF MATHEMATICAL. PHILOSOPHICAL, CHKUtCAL, 
AND OTHER SCIENTIPICAL STUDIES. 
AKITHMETIC. 

" Arithmetio is of such general Use in all FarU of Life and Bkbi- 
esa, that scarcely any Thing can be done without it: — Thi> is cerWn, 
a Ma.a cannot have loo much or it, noi know it loo perfectly ■" — Lacke. 

" Take away Arithmetie, which is the Art by which we come to 
the Knowledge of Weight and Measure; and all that lemaius is base and 
of no Estimation." — Plato. 

" The Knowledge of Numbera is necessary for every one who ta 
acquainted with the first Elements of Learning." — Quintilian. 

" Wlieo we consider the Utility of Arithmetic, on which Science 
almost all the others do absolutely depend, we need not be anrpriied 
that so maoy Efforts have been made to bring this useful Braoch of 
Learning to the ntanoat Degree of Perfection." — VgK. 

" Arithme^G is a Science, as well as an Art; and no on? can be a 
FroHcient, or an accurate Accountant, unless he keep its Principles con- 
tinnally in View." — Parkrr. 

" I do not know any Business that can be well esecnted without 
Arithmetic ; therefore, it elaiim the first Place, and the due Care of the 
Uaaler, to inculcate and explain its Rudiments." — MmMtaine. 

" The Man who can produce a neat and lununons Explicatioa of 
the varions Rules in Arithmetic, is best entitled to Poimlar Support." — 
Feacock. 

" Arilhmelic being the first great Branch of the Mathematics, ita 
application is to be found not only in the comman Affairs of Life, 
Business, and Commerce ; but also in all the Sciences Uiat are called 
Mathematical, and which have all their different Uses in Society." — 
Malcolm. 

" As the foaudation of Mathematical Learning, the Science of 
Arithmetic ta of inestimable Value. Its Use and Importance are also 
recognized in all the active Employments of Life. Without it, no Busi- 
ness can be transacted, either at home or abroad: — no Trade or Commerce 
can be carried on, without the Aid of Numbers." — Patmum. 

" Arithmetic is justly considered as the Basis of every Part of 
Mathematics-, for, even in comparing Magnitudes with each other. 
Recourse is frequently had to Numbers. Several Instances occur in the 
Fifth Book of Euclid, which, in many Parts, would be almost unin- 
telligible, without a Reference to Numbers." — Keith. 
MENSURATION. 

■■ MKNiuEATioN is a Branch of the Mathematics which is brought so 
trequeutly into Use, that there are hut few Men, who have not sotnetimei 
Occasion for ita Assistance." — Fleleher. 

" Mensuration, in consequence of ita very estensive Application tothe 
various Purposes of Life, may be justly considered as one of the most 
important of the Mathematical Sciences."— dirlati>. 

" Nest to Arithmetic, Mensuration ia a Subject of the gceateat Use 
and Importance; both in the Affairs that are absolutely necessar y ia 
human Life, and also ia every Branch of the Mathematics." — Hutton, J^ 
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L, if TOiuidered ia its utmost BxleDt,tnii . . 

the Branches ot Practical Mathematics ; but Custnm haa reatraincd it lo 
Ihe Method of meosuTing the Leagtli^i vC Liaes, and findiag the Super- 
ficial and Solid Coal^nta uf Figures. These Studies are highly beneficial 
to Maukindi hul particularly lo thoae Peraons who are employed in 
Practical BuaineaD." — Roiertion. 

•' MeasuralioD, like all other uarful Inventions, appears to have been 
the UfTspring oC Want or Neceeeily. Artificers of almost all denomina' 
tiona, are indelited to this Invention, fottheEatablishmentof their several 
OccupatJons, and the Perfection and Value of their Work. — By thia 
Means, the Architect lays dowu his Plana, and erecla his Edifices. 
Bridges are built, Shipa are constructed ; and Property of all Kinds U 
accurately Dieasured, and justly estimated by the Art of Mensuration." 
— Bonnycaille. 

OAUGIN'Q. 

"PaACTicaL Gauoiho teaches the Method of finding the Capacity of 
any Vessel j or how much it conlaina, when it is quite full, or only Partly 
filfed with Liquor. All liqinil Measunis ara computed liy eolid Inches, 
Gallons, be. ; hence. Gauging is a very ueeful Depskltment ot Solid 
Heoaure .' ' — Fleleher, 

" The meaning of the vord Saugio^, is rtBtrictcd to the meosuriiig of 
Casks, and other Vessels falling under the Cogniiance of the Excise; and 
it has received its name from a Gauge at Rod, used by Practitioners. " — 
Hvtion. 

" Gauging is the Practical Method of finding the Areas and Conl«ntB 
of all Sorts of Vessels, in Gallons, Bmhels, &e. ; not only of Ale, Beer. 
Spirilji, Wine, and Ualt; but also of Cyder, Perry, Vinegar, &t., de." — 

" In thia Work, I have exerted my utmoit Endeavours to extend Ihs 
Ueeful and Valuable Art of Gauging, by laying down the most general, 
accurate, and easy Methods of determining the Measures ot all the 
various Forma of Vessels, which occur in Prac^ce." — Hon. 

" TsH SciENOB of Gauging is one of the must useful Branches of the 
MathemaCicB. It ia applied lo finding th>! Contents or Capacities of all 
kinds of Open Vessels, Huch as Cisterns, Couches, Vals, Tuns, Bocka, 
Coolers, Coppers, Stills, &c.. &c. ; and also in the Gauging and the UUa- 
giug of Casks ot every Kind and Vabigtv."— L(odif((ec. 
LAND SUEVEYING. 

"Lahd Suhvbtino waa held in great Estimation by the ancient 
Egyjilians, Grecians, and Romans ; and its being eo pleasant and 
delightful a Study, together with the great Usefulness that ntlendB it, 
has induced many of (he Modems to apply Ihenuelves to the Cultivation 
of thia Branch of the MAtBKMATicB." — Davii 

"The origin^ Name of Land Surveying, or Mensuration, was 
' Geometry;' and iU primary Use was to measure the Surface ot the 
Earth, or any Distances or Dimensions upon it ; but it afterwards became 
D general Term for the Measurement of Magnitudes universally. Hence, 
it is now applied not only to the Measurement ot Lands ; but also lo 
finding (he Surfaces, Solidities, and Capacities of Bodies of every Shape 
and Form ; and likewise to the various Metliodu employed iu tbcir Cou- 
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struction ; consequently, it now constitutes one of the most useful and 
extensive Branches of the Mathematics." — Passman. 

" The Importance of Land Surveying must appear obvious when it is 
considered that many who are well versed in the Mathematics, and com- 
pletely Masters of the Theory of Surveying, are often strangely be- 
wildered when in the Field, from a want of Readiness, in adapting the 
Instruments to the Occasion ; a Facility which can only be acquired by 
a thorough Knowledge of their Use, and by Practical Experience. The 
Learner should also be made acquainted with the most approved 
Methods of keeping Field Books ; and of making Eye-sketches. Like- 
wise with plotting, protracting, and beautifying Plans, both with Indian 
Ink and Colours j Laying-out, Parting-off, and Dividing Lands," 
&c., &c. — Ainsley. 

" There are few Practical Branches of the Mathematics of greater Im- 
portance to this Country, than Land Surveying. It is not only absolutely 
necessary for Surveyors and Commissioners, for Old and New Inclosures, 
but it is a very material Object to all Persons who may wish to become 
Stewards ; it being a Principal Recommendation. — Besides it is a Grati- 
fication as well as an Advantage to any Gentleman who is interested in 
Landed Property, or who moves in the Agricultural Departments of 
Society, to understand the Methods pursued in Measuring^ Planning^ 
Valuing, and Dividing Land." — Stephenson. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

" Trigonometry is a Science of the greatest Importance in almost 
every Branch of the Mathematics, and particularly in Astronomy, 
Navigation, Surveying, Dialling, &c., &c. ; and accordingly it has been 
practised, in all Ages, by Mathematicians." — Professor Barlow, 

" Upon Trigonometry depend Geography, Dialling, and Navigation, 
without which it is impossible they can be maintained ; for the Mariner 
cannot conduct a Ship through the unbeaten Paths of the Ocean, without 
its Assistance. — By this Science, the Geographer is enabled to lay down 
Countries, Cities, and Towns, in their true Latitudes and Longitudes ; 
and the Dialist is informed how to trace out the Hour of the Day, in any 
Part of the World, by the Shadow of a Gnomon, placed on a Plane, 
though it be ever so irregular ; — ^for these Reasons I would advise every 
Man who has the Care of a Ship or of a School, not only to inform 
Himself well of the Nature and Properties of this Science, but also to 
teach it diligently to his Pupils." — Leadbetter. 

" Trigonometry is an important Branch of the Mathematical Sciences : 
— the Speculative Parts, like the Elements of Euclid, habituate the mind 
to close and demonstrative Reasoning ; and the Practical Parts are of 
extensive use in the Common Concerns of Life. — By Trigonometry we 
determine the Magnitudes of the Earth and Planets ; and the Positions 
of the Fixed Stars with respect to each other, by which we are enabled 
to depict the Appearance of the Heavens in a small Compass. — The 
Distances of the Planets from the Sun, their Motions, Eclipses, and other 
Phenomena, are calculated by Trigonometry; as are likewise the 
Distances and Position of Places on the Earth, with their Latitudes and 
Longitudes ; it may then^jp^) justly be considered as the Basis of 
Astronomy and Geography.— Navigation, with all its modern improve- 
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ments, depends entirely on Trigonometry; it is the Foundation of 
Maritime Surveying, and almost every Branch of Practical Mathe- 
matics." — Keith, 

ASTRONOMY. 

*' Astronomy is now considered as a needful and an important Branch 
of Knowledge, for every well educated Person. To those who hold a 
respectable Rank in Society, a General Acquaintance with the Order of 
the Heavenly Bodies ; and the Laws by which they are governed, must 
at some Time, necessarily become a Part of their Inquiries." — Guy. 

" Astronomy is a Subject which will awaken every Faculty of your 
Mind ; and is, of all others, the best calculated to excite your Curiosity 
and Admiration. To contemplate the grand Spectacle of the Heavens, 
has ever been considered as the noblest Privilege of our Nature ; for it 
is here that we discover the Wonders of the Deity, and see his Wisdom 
in the Works of the Creation. — It may also be observed, that Astronomy 
is a Science of the earliest Antiquity ; and has challenged the admira- 
tion of all Ages. Poets, Historians, and Philosophers, have all given it 
their highest Encomiums ; and even Kings themselves have enriched it 
with their Labours." — Bonnycastle. 

" Astronomy is a Science which needs no laboured Eulogium, for 
its intrinsic Excellence., and its attendant Advantages are such, that 
it has been studied, encouraged, and promoted, by the most learned and 
eminent Men of all Ages and all Countries. Astronomy not only con- 
tributes to the Improvement and Perfection of Chronology, Geography, 
and Navigation; to the Extension of Trade and Commerce, and the 
consequent Comforts of Life ; but it is also of admirable Use, in 
strengthening the Mind, by proper Exercises, in arming the Reason 
against the Vanity of Scepticism and the Delusions of Sophistry ; and 
in adding fresh Power to the native Force and Penetration of the 
Understanding." 

" Besides these Benefits, which all are willing to ascribe to Astronomy, 
there are others which are not so universally acknowledged, yet ought 
not to be neglected or forgotten : — this most delightful, this noblest of 
all the Sciences, subjects, as it were, the Economy of the Universe 
to our Contemplation : — it enables us to obtain a nearer Acquaintance 
with the most numerous, the most stupendous, and the most magni- 
ficent Scenes in the whole Creation ; to trace out their mutual Inter- 
courses, their certain and determined Motions, thqir regular Returns, 
their stated Periods, — to discover the inviolable Laws which regulate 
the Heavens, and the admirable Harmony which pervades the Universe : 
and while we are thus engaged, while we are permitted to scale the 
Ethereal Towers, and freely range through the Celestial Fields, is it 
possible that we should not be impressed with a Sense of the unlimited 
Power, unbounded Wisdom, and infinite Goodness of the Adorable 
Creator and Governor? " — Dr. 0. Gregory. 

GEOMETRY. 

" The Elements of Euclid are the Foundation of a Science by 
which the Investigation and Discovery of useful Truths, at least in 
Mathematical Learning, is promoted as far as the limited Powers of 
the Mind will allow ; and which likewise is of the greatest Use in the 
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Arts, both of Peace Bni War, to many of which Geometry is aliaoliilely 
KSCBSGART." — Dr. Simtan. 

"Of all the Scientific Works of Antiquity, that have been trana- 
toitled to the present Times, Done are mote oniyelBBlly uid deservedly 
esteemed than the Elemeats of Geometry which go under the Name of 
Euclid. In many other Braochea of Knowledge, the Modems have 
far surpassed their MaslerB ; but after a Lapse of more tbao two 
thousand Years, this Performauce still m^ntains its original Pre* 
munmef ■' '- — Sonnyras/fc. 

" GiDUETHi, teleoting only the Genetic Property of Magnitude, 
can safely pursue (he most lengthened Train of Investigatiua. and 
arrive, with [lerfect Certainty, at the remotest Co nclusiDn. — This Science 
proceeding from a Basis of extreme Simplicity Is therefure superemi- 
nently distinguished by the luniinouaEvidence which coiutantly attends 
every Step op its PaoaBBas." — Letlie. 

"From the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks derived tiieir Acquuntance 
with Geometry ; and in the Hands of this acute People, it was carried, 
from a Stale of comparative Nothingneaa, to a Degree of Perfection 
which has Bcarcely been edvaQced by succseding Ages. If, however, 
as a Science, Geometry has made but little Prugreaa. since it was so suc- 
ceaafully cultivated by the Greeks ; its Uses have been both multiplied 
and extended. In tbe present Day, it embraces the Measarement 
equally of the Earth and of the Heavens : it forma with Arithmetic, the 
Basil nt all accurate Conclusions, in the mixed Sciences ; and, there is 
scarcely any Mechanics! Art. our Viewa of which may not be impioved 
by an Acquaintance with Gkombtbt."^ — Library of UteftU Knowledffe. 

" GeoUBTRIC it the moat sublime, and the Foundation of all the other 
Physical Sciences; and may be considered aa the Key of Nature. — A 
Science sanctioned by God himself, which so evidently appears in all hia 
Works : whether we tnrn onr Kye« up to the mighty Meavena. or look 
into ^e most minute Operations on Earth, we behold every Excellence. 
— The Mechanist ia lust in hia Reitearchea ; infinite Wisdom appear* 
constantly before him, in all bis Cantemplations; the utmost of his 
Sagacity, can only determine a few leading Truths, and confirm what 
human Labour and Observation have acquired through many Ages, — It 
has been said, by a Writer on the Creation, that the Muscles of the 
Human Frame alone, poaaess more Geomelry, than all the Artif:cial 
EHniNEa in the World."— Heynflrrf. 

" GBDHETRy ia one of the main Pillars on which the Mslhematiesl 
Sciences depend -, and has engaged (he Attention of learned Men, in all 
piyiliied Nations, from the Days of Euclid tha Founder of the Greek 
Geometry, who tlouiiahed above three hundred Years before the Christian 
Era. It treats of the Properties of Lines, Angles, Surfaces, and Solidl. 
— It b frequently denominated the Science of Extension, or Magnitude, 
in Contra-diHtinction lo Arithmetic, which ia called the Science of Num- 
bera-, and these two Branches are the very Foundation of all Uathb- 
UATiciL KnowLEnQB."— A'eiW. 

" Abitbmbtio is one of the main Pillars of the Hathematics ; and 
Geometry is the other Pillar. — On tlieae two Fouuitatiuns, all the cither 
SraacheH are built and aflf|iDrted ; and from Ihem they derive Uieji 
viole SUeiigtli and Evidence. — TtttK Ivia Sciences, however, are 
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essentinlly different-, thefonner eonaidera Numbera, without any Regard 
to ExtensioD j the lattei coonidere Extension, without any regard to . 
Numbera ; but both of them treat thcic particular Subjects in the most 
abatract Hanoer." 

" Ggohstbi is of eKteoaivB Use in all the common Affaira of Life. Its 
Principles and Rules are applied to tlie Measuang of Distances, Super- 
fleiea, Solida, Lands, Buildinga, &c., Su:. ; and also to the Coastruction | 
of Maps, Charta, Fortifii^tiona," &c., &c. I 

" Geometry likewise exanjiues the Natare of all plaoe Figures, such I 
B3 Triangles, Squares, Parallelograms, Circles, (tc.i and aueh solids aa 
Pyramids, Cones, Cubes, Prisms, Spheres, &c. ; compares them together, 
and finds out tteic Relation and Properties." , 

" Plane Geohbtry is also the Foundation uf the higher Geometry, 
relating lo all sorts of Carve Lines, theii Natures, Properties, kc., &c. — | 
In short it is a Scieoee inexhaustible io ila Applications, and wbieh j 
knows no Liuits or Bounds." — Enurson. 

ALGEBRA. 

" Aloebha isparlicularly excellent in thic, that whereas in Arithmetic, I 
Questions are only resolved by proreeding from given QuEintitiea lo the I 
Quantities sought; Algebra proceeds in a retrograde Order, from the 
Quantities sought, as if they were given, to the Quantities given, as if 
they were sought, to the End that we may come to a Conclusion or on 
Equation, from which we may bring- out the Quantity required. And, 
after this Uanner, the most difficult Prohtems may be resolved, the 
Resolutions whereof, would hesoughtin vain from Cohhon Arithmetic." 
— AfeiD/o». 

" Alqebba is a Science which teaches in a general Manner, the 
Relation and Comparison of Abstract Quantities! ; by Means whereof such 
Questions may be solved, whose Solutions would be sought in vain from 
Cohhon Aritbuetic." — Simpmn, 

" Alqeeea is a Science of unirersal Use, in the Ualhematics. — Its 
basinesii islo solve difficult Promblems ; to find out Rules and Theorems 
in any particular Branch of Science; and to discover the Properties uf 
such Quantities as are eoncemed in any Subject we wish to consider. — , 
It properly follows these two fundamental Branches, Arithmetic and i 
Geometry ; but it is vastly superior, in its Nature, to both ; as it can I 
•olve Questions quite beyond the Reach of either of these Scibnces." — I 
BmrriOB. 

" Aloebra is one of the most important and luefal Branches of the 
Malhematical Sciences ; and may be justly considered as the Key to all 
the Rest. Geometry delights as by the simplicity of its Principles, and 
the elegance of its Demonstrations. — Arithmetic is confined in its Object, 
and partial in its Application ; but Algebro, or the Analitic A ' 
general and comprehensive, and may be applied with Success, i 
Cases where Truth is to be obtained, and proper Data can be EsT*« | 
B L I SHED.' ' — Bonngcattlt. 

•' Algebra, the Logic of Arithmetic, or universal Reasoning, it 
Science which far surpassea Arithmetic and Geometry, in point of Appll-J 
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lysis, extends to every Branch of Mathematical Learning ; solving with 
Accuracy, Brevity, and Elegance, the most abstruse and difficult Problems. 
-•-It was by the Aid of this Science combined with Geometry, that 
Newton settled the whole System of the Visible World. Hence, it is 
one of the most important Studies, at once useful and elegant, which can 
be pursued during the Period of Education." — Darby. 

FLUXIONS. 

The Invention of the Fluxional Analysis does more Honour to the 
Powers of the Human Mind, than perhaps any Discovery of this or any 
preceding Age ; it opens to us a New World, and extends our Know- 
ledge as it were to Infinity ; it carries us beyond those Bounds which 
seem prescribed to our Mental Powers, and leads to Investigations and 
Results which must otherwise have ever remained in impenetrable 
obscurity.^^ — Rrofessor Barlow^s Dictionary, 

" The Method of Fluxions is of great Use and Certainty ; being 
adapted to the readily Finding-out a Proposition by such Approxima- 
tions as will create no Error in the Conclusion, or in the Demonstration. 
By the Help of this New AnalysiSy Sir Isaac Newton found-out and de- 
monstrated the most of the Propositions in his Principia^ — HoUiday's 
Fltunons. 

" Many Persons are deterred from the Study of Fluxions, by the ap- 
parent Abstruseness and Difficulty of the Science ; it is therefore highly 
important, that every Help should be afforded ; and in this, as in every 
other Department of Literature, those Persons are well employed, who 
by facilitating the Atttunment of Knowledge, increase the Number of 
Students, and thus add to the general Stock of Intellectual Improve- 
ment." — '* This Work, however, does not profess to be a Complete 
Treatise ; but is intended for the Use of those who are desirous of ob- 
taining such a Portion of Analytical Knowledge, as may suffice to 
illustrate the Chief Propositions in Newton's Principia.'" — Dealtry's 
Fluxions. 

*• To SAY ANY Thing in Praise of the Method of Fluxions, or of its 
Dignity and Rank among the Mathematical Sciences, would be as need- 
less as to describe the Excellency of bright Sunshine above the twinkling 
Light of the Stars ; since any one who is acquainted with the Sciences 
will allow it to be a Method of Calculation incomparably superior to all 
other Methods that ever were known or found out ; and beyond which 
nothing further is to be hoped or expected. It lends its Aid and Assis- 
tance to all the other Mathematical Sciences, and that in their greatest 
Wants and Distresses. It opens and discovers to us the Secrets and 
Recesses of Nature, which have always before been locked up in Obscu- 
rity and Darkness. To this all the noble and valuable Discoveries of 
the last and present Age are entirely owing. And, by this Method, Sir 
Isaac Neivton, the worthy Inventor, determined and settled the System 
of the whole visible World J'^ 

" The Use and Application of Fluxions are exceedingly extensive ; 
*"or Example, in Trigonometry, it teaches the Computation of Sines, 
Tangents, and Secants ; in Arithmetic, the Calculation of Logarithms ; 
in Geometry, drawing Tangents to Curves, finding their Curvatures, 
their Lengths and Quadratures, the Surfaces and Solidities of Bodies; 
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iti Mcclmnin snd FLUtMoph]', the Inveatigatiua of tbe Oeatru of Qra- 
vily Hnd Oacillotian, [he Vibration of Pendulums, the Lswb of Ceatri- 
pctal Forces. Ihe Times, Velocities, aad Spacea describeil by Bodies 
aeledupon by say Forcon; the Uodona and ResistauceBof Boditsiu Me- 
diums, be. &c. TLe^e are some of the numberleaa IiiBlanoes, vhereiu 
Fluxion* ale applied with sach wonderful Sacctu." — Eiaeriaa'i Fluj- 

UECHANIC5. 

" MEtHiNioB is that Science whieli treats of Ilia Laws of the Eqaili- 
lirium and Motion oC Solid Budies ; of the Forces by wliich Bodief, 
wbElher nnimste or inanimate, mny be mode to act npon one another i 
and of Iha Meana by whicfi theae may be increased to almost any De- 
gree. Aa the Practical Parte of this Science are closely couuected with 
the Arta and Bnainean of Litr ; the Construction of tome Hnd nf Ma- 
chines must have been underatood and practiaed long before any Tb^nrf 
have been invented, or the Principles of their Action investigated. 
— The ApplicBtion of the Science of Uechanica to the various Practical 
Purimues of Lite, leads to many other Blanches of Inqniry ; such as the 
Kuture and Power of Machinery, the Advantages or Disadvantagea of 
various Melhoda of Coustructioa. the Strength of different Materials, the 
Effccu of Friction," Kic, iLe.—Ja^ee un ISeehaniei. 

EXTRACTS PROM EHERSON-S UBCHANICS. 

Mr. Euerion. in the Preface to his Mechanics, mentions a greaV 
Number of Machines i poinla ool their Application to the Practical 
PnrpoaeH of Life; and endearours to prove, by atroog and cogent 
AfBumeola, that Uie Science ia nearly as old aa the Creation. — He alau 
observes that "It extendi through Heaven and Jiarth; the whole 
Universe ia ita SnbjecL — Not one Particle of Matter, but what comca 
uuder its Lewa, — Par. vhat elae is there in the Visible World, but 
Mailer and Motion ; and the Properties and Affections of both these, 
ite the Subject of Mechanics." 

Di 
niCB. meDtioQs no fewer than Forty-four different Kinds of Machines, 
that he has described in his Work; and which he says, are highly 
ustful in various Aria. Manufactures, and in the most important Pur- 
)ioses of Human Uff. — By Way of jjroving the great Utility of the 
Science of Mechanics, we shall enumerate them all. in his own Words, 
vm. — "Air-pumps, balances, hark-milla, beromelers, bellows, clocka, 
cranea in great variety, lile-culler», fire-engiaes, flas-aiills, flour-mills, 
fuut-millt, hand-milla, hydraulic engines at various kinds, bygromcters, 
kneoding'mlUs, lathes, and the most curious turning apcaratua, locks, 
<iil-mills. ordnance boring machines, contrivances for what are called 
parallel motions, pendulums, pile-engines, planing machinery, presses, 
and prewure englues, several pnmpa, pyrometers. Hiinideo'a dividing 
machines, law-milla, acapemeots, sleam'enginei, curious and accnrab 
»teel-yards, steam -measurers, telegraphs, thermomelEts. thrashing-mi tin 
tid«-mills, watches, water-miUa, weighin^spparatus, wiud-tiiilU, yaU' 
nulls," &c. &c. ■* 
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KXnULCTS FROM JOTCPS STSTBM OF EDUCATION, RECOMMEND- 
ING THE STUDY OP THE MATHEMATICS. 

" GsoMXTET will enable a penon to tliink justly. — ^WitHoat it, there 
is a ceitain method wanting which b necessary to rectify oar thoughts, 
to arrange our ideas, and to determine our judgments aright. — It is 
easy to perceiye, in reading a book, (eren a moral one.) whether the 
Author be a Mathematician or noU — I am seldom deceiTed in this 
observation. 

The famoos French metaph3rsician, Malebranche, would not have 
(composed the Inquiry after Tnaih, nor the famous Leibnitx his TheO' 
diciy if they had not been Mathematicians. We perceive in their 
Productions that Geometrical Order which brings their Reasonings into 
a small Compass, while it gives them Energy and Method. 

Order is delightful ; there is nothing in nature but what is stamped 
with it ; and without it there could be no harmony. We may likewise 
say that the Mathematics are a Universal Science, which connects all 
the rest, and displays them in their happiest Relations. — The Mathe- 
matician, at the first look, is sure to analyse and unravel a Subject or 
Proposition with justness; but a Man who does not understand this 
Science, sees only in a vague, and almost always in an imperfect 
Manner. Apply yourself then to this great branch of knowledge, so 
worthy of your Curiosity, and so necessary to the Uses of Life ; but not 
in such a degree as to throw you into Absence ; — endeavour to be always 
recollected ; whatever may be your studies. — If I were young, and had 
leisure, I would acquire a more Extetuive Knovsledge of Geometry. — 
I have always cherished that Science with a particular Predilection. — 
My turn of mind made me seek, with avidity, every thing that was 
methodical : and I pay but little Respect to those Works which are only 
the Exerciset of the Imagination. 

We have three Principal Sciences, which I compare to the three 
essential parts of the human Composition: — Theology, which, by its 
spirituality, resembles our Soul ; the Mathematics, which, by their 
combination and justness, express our Reason ; and Natural Philosophy, 
which, by its mechanical Operations, denotes our Bodies .- — and these 
three Sciences, (which ought to maintain a perfect Harmony,) while 
they keep within their proper Sphere, necessarily elevate us towards 
their Author, the Source and Fulness of all Light.^' 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS, RECOMMENDING THE 
STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

" The Books of Nature and of Revelation, equally elevate our Con- 
ceptions and incite our Piety ; they mutually illustrate each other ; they 
have an equal Claim to our Regard, for they are both written by the 
Finger of that God, who is Eternal and Incomprehensible.'* — Bishop 
Watson. 

" To Appreciate the Importance of Physics or Natural Philosophy, 
as an Object of Study to all Persons engaged in Scientific Pursuits ; and, 
indeed, in the present Day, to^ who pretend to a liberal Education, we 
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muBl (ike B rapid Glance at the Nature of human Knowledge generally} I 
und Bt its Bearings on the existing Condition of Uahkind." — iDr> f 
Amoll. 

" Thb Studi of Natural Philosophy, is accompanied with great ad- 
vanlagea. — II extends Man's power Qvec Nutate, by explaining ths 
principles of variuiu Arts which lie practises. — It improves and elevates 
(he mind, by unfolding to it the ntagnificence, the order, and the beauty 
manifested in the canatruction of the material Wurld. — It offers the 
most striking proofs of the Beneficence, the Wiedom, and the Power of 
llie CREAToa/'— iVfi/VjjOf Play/air. I 

" Thb Pbicticai. Application of any Science, or branch of know- 1 
ledge, ia uoiloubledly of the highest importnace; and Ihere is hardly 
any Uan, wba may not gain some positive adrantage ia hia worldly 
wealth and comforts. Ly increasing hitt aloclc of information. — But there 
is also a pleaanre in aeeiug the uaea to which kuawledge may be applied, 
wholly inde pendent of the ahore we onraelvea may have in those 
Phacticil Behkpits." — Library n/Ifa^ul Knowledge. 

" Tae Noblest EoiriCES of the Tariuna Seieoces, ought to be regarded 
only as the Threshold to the Temple of the Deity. — Their contemplation 
ahowa ua that we are aurrounded by Miracles in the Natural World, u 
incontealible. and yet as inexplicable as those irhieh sualaia our Belief 
in the interpaution of Qod, by the Revelation of hia Will.— It is thna 
that our Minds ore led to repoae in the delightful Conviction, that Ihe 
God of Nature is the seme wise, merciful, and gracious Being tiist u 
revealed to ua in (he Pages of Inspired Trvth."^. Webaier. 

" Thb UsEruLNBBS ov Phyiici, or Natural Philosophy, ia nncom- 
monly great ; as it discovers and improves the eonveoienees of human 
Life. — As fint, for the underatandiitg, explaining, and promoting all 
human Arts and Sciences; but particularly the Art of Medicine. — 
Secondly, it purges our minds from a vain and useless admiration of 
appearances ; relieves lU from fear and superstition ; and places the 
Divioe Wonders, in the clearest LighL— And, thirdly, it leads ul 
directly to know and prove the existence of Goc, and bis ptoTidence i 
and (o a right under^tauding of many of his Attributes, as his Poaer, 
Wadom, Goodneti," S(c., Ifc. — Dr. Muttc/iettiroet. 

•• The Contemplation of the Phenomena of Nature, as exhibited io 
(he material world, forma one of the moat suitable, gratifying, and nseful 
employments of raliaual Beings. — The Works of Nature present them- 
selves to our notice nnder different aspects ; and require the employment 
of various methods for their examination. The results of these investi- 
gations constitute the different branoliea of Natural Science. — Nothing 
promotea knowledge more than steady appticalioa and a habit of obser- 
vation ; and the man who blends Religion and Morals with the Elements 
of Scientific Knowledge, renders an eminent Strviet to Saeietg." — 
Jacktan'i Xeefure* en Natural Philatojihy. 

" Tbb Distinction between Chemistry and Physics, which at finl^f 
may not be always quite apparent ; i> certain and well founded. They m 
msy meet and encroach on each other perpetually -, (be laws of Physio' I 
may frequently be called in to explain phenomena which belong to^ 
Chemialryi but they still have dislinetj^vinces in the wide field oT 
Science. 
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:] " Among the innumerable Bubstances which nature presents 

j some are essentially of the same character, or composed but of on« 

; of element, or particle throughout ; such are called simple subst) 

■; others being composed of more than one element, are called com 

substances. To recognise by analysis or decomposition, what ele 
'i enter into the formation of a compound body, to determine by syi 

'] or recomposition, what bodies will result from particular combinati( 

''; describe the peculiar properties of each element, or of each combi 

of elements, are among the objects of Chemistry. Thus Chemisti 
sort of Inorganic Anatomy, and is called animal, vegetable, and ra 
. » Chemistry, according as it is employed on one or other of these 

: : great denominations of Nature. 

" But, Physics neglects entirely the examination of the compc 
and decomposition of bodies ; and consequently, the individual 
which preside over these two classes of Phenomena. — The Stud 
Physics has His objects ever before his eyes. — The apple which 
the water which freezes, the liquid which evaporates, the rain, hail, 
the lightning's glare, and thunder's roll ; these and ten thousand 
Phenomena constantly going on about us ; all subject to laws ^ 
are unfolded by the Province of Physics." — T. Webster^s Bletnei 
Physics, 

" It has been, for a considerable time allowed, by the major 
intelligent Persons, that among a variety of studies, there are nc 
greater utilit^'^ or that afford more real pleasure to a rational mind, 
those on Philosophical Subjects. — When it is considered how liab 
our Senses are to deception, and what wrong ideas are generally fo 
of the different parts of the Universe, from mere cursory observatio 
will appear evident that there is an absolute necessity for the dissei 
tion of true Philosophical Principles." 

" Natural Philosophy is subservient to purposes of a high and ] 
kind, and is chiefly to be valued, as it lays a sure foundation for Na 
Religion and Moral Philosophy ; by leading us, in a satisfactory ma 
to the knowledge of the Author and Governor of the Universe. To s 
nature is to search into his Workmanship ,* every new discovery c 
to us a new part of his scheme. And, while we still meet, in 
inquiries, with hints of greater Things, yet undiscovered, the mij 
*'■ kept in a pleasing anticipation of a further progress ; acquiring, a 

same time, higher conceptions of that Great Being, whose works a: 
various and hard to be comprehended." 

" It is a Melancholy Consideration, that too many Young Per 
instead of being zealous of acquiring real and Useful Knowledge, sul 
kind of Torpor to dwell upon their Minds, and give way to such Su] 
ness as may, if they do not rouse themselves from their Lethargy 
attended with Fatal Consequences. If any such Persons should p< 
these Lessons, let me exhort them to shake off their Carelessness, 
endeavour to furnish their minds, before it be too late, with a true ki 
,^,^. ledge of the Works and Wonders of the Creation: let them be ass 

ill ' that such Conduct will produce the happiest Effects ; for Philosop! 

[' ! Contemplations will form the safest Bulwark against the insic 

Ij Attacks of Atheists : because.,ihe principal intention of such inqu; 

W 



when duly conducted, Is, from a coiuidecEitioa of tlie effects produced, to 
eorrecl our ideas with respect lo the Breal Firit Caiuii or, as the Poet 
has expresaed it, " Tn luok through Nalnre up to Naliire't God.' " — Dr. 
Olinlliv Grtgorji't AttTtmoTnical and PAilaavp/iical Leieoni, 

CHEMISTRY. I 

EXTRACTS FR(]M VARIOUS AUTIKIRS RELATINti TO CHEMISTRY. I 

"CHBMiaTHtiallieSludy of the Effecla of Heat nnd Mixture, wiQi 1 
the View of dbcavering Iheii genernl aud aubordioate Laws, and of 
improving the useful Arli." — Dr, Blank. 

" Cbemiatry ia that Science nhlch treuti of thoas Eventa or Chaogea 
ID Dstural BodieSi wUrti are not accompanied liy itiuible Motioni." — 
Dr. ThoBiion. 

"Clipmiatry ia a Science by which we become arqaiunted with the 
intimale and reciprocal Action which all the Bodies in Natuiei bare 
DpoQ each other." — Fourcroy. 

■' Chemical Research conducts to ths Knowledge of Philo9ophical 
Truth, and forma the Mind to Philoaophical Eulatgcment and Aocu-' 
racy of Thoughl, mare happily than almast any other Species of la- 
Veatigation iu which the biiman intellect can be employed." — Tilloeh. 

" Chemistry has been termed, with some propriety, the Anatomy 
of Matter; aod ita Objeet is to diacover the component Parte of Bodiw; 
and if neceaaary. to form them into new Combinations. — It is by the 
Agency of Heat and Misture ; or in other Words, by the Action of the 
Particlea of one Body apon thoae of another, that the Chemist is euabied 
to analyze or decomjiose the dilferent substaneea which Mature presents 
to his viem." — Dr. O. Oregary. 

'' Cbemiatry is the Science which enables ua to diacoTeT the peculiar 
properties ot all natural bodies, either in their simple or compound 
stale. — The basis of Chemical Science is the analytical examination 
of the works of nature, and the inreatigation of the properties and uees 
of the several anbitances with which we are acquainted ; it sheuld 
therefore, be the first coucera of every Chemical Student to receive 
nothing aa true, but what hoa actually been proved by Experiment 
or Analogy. Let him rely upon nuthing but fants; and he will ba 
in little danger of farming extravagaut or erroneotu Opinions. From 
the present state of chemical knowledge, and the rapid improvements in 
our Arts and Msnnfscturos, by the Judinous application of its principies ; 
it ia become desirable that every Youth should be acquainted with its 
rudiments, and (hat Chemistry should be made a regular Branch lif i 
Bdvcafion." — Parkei. J 



S FROM i. GRIPPIN-S CHEMICAL RECREATIONS, AND M 
EXPBRIUCNTAL CMKMISTRT. PUDLISUED IN 183S. ^ 

" CHiuisTnY ia the Scieuee which roukea known to us the propertiw 
of the component particles of all natural budiea, 1 speak not only of 
those eampDuiuI particles which are the result ot organic tiou ; but of the 
ultimate, indivisible, or e/nHenfary parljclea. It treats of the infinitely 
varioua tttrtt of subytauceii, and of the exact detemiluatiun of their 
dliFerences. It exhibits the means by wliich the component paits of 
compound bodies, can be separated frotnlBtt acotlier, or bv v^'i^ Vwx 
£2 
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elements of compounds can be made to combine together. In fine, ii 
shows by what contrivances the Corpuscles which constitute the Worlds 
can be most beneficially applied to the Service of Man. 

Ii we consider Chemistry purely as a Science, we shall find no sub- 
ject better calculated to encourage that generous love of truth which 
confers dignity and superiority on those who successfully pursue it. 
There is no science which holds out more interesting subjects of research } 
and none which affords more striking proofs of the Wisdom and Benefi-' 
cence of the Creator of the Universe. A machine constructed by human 
art, is admired in proportion to the simplicity of its contrivance, to the 
extent of its usefulness, and to the niceness of its adaptations. But the 
works of man sink into nothing when brought into comparison with the 
works of nature. When we examine the former, every step of our pro- 
gress is obscured with comparative clumsiness and defect : in contem- 
plating the latter, we behold perfection rise on perfection; and more 
exquisite wonders still meeting our view. 

It is the merit of Chemistry, that by its aid we are enabled to take a 
minuter survey of the great system of the universe. And we find, so 
Jfar as our limited powers can comprehend it, that the whole is nicely 
oalanced and adjusted ; and that all its changes tend to the most bene- 
ficial purposes. Circumstances which, on a superficial view, were 
seeming imperfections and defects, a closer inspection points out to b« 
real excellencies. In all the singular and surprising changes which 
every where present themselves, the more closely we observe and ex- 
amine them, the more do we admire the simple means by which they 
are accomplished ;. and the intelligent design and perfect wisdom dis- 
played in the beneficial ends to which they are directed. 

To these considerations respecting the usefulness of Chemistry, we 
may add another, which, at a period when Chemistry is taking its pro- 
per place in Schools, as a Branch of General Education, is not without 
its interest. This consideration is, that Chemistry is a subject qualified 
to train both the mind and the hands of young people to habits of in- 
dustry, regularity, and order. It teaches the doctrine that accurate and 
extensive observation is necessary for the accumulation of facts ; that 
careful a?}d exact comparison is necessary for the reduction of these facts 
to general statements ; that logical precision is necessary in estimating 
the relative value of various problematical statements on points where 
positive information is wanting ; that, consequently, the Chemist must 
study to become capable of judging according to presumptive evidence^ 
and in that manner habituate himself to the formation of sound opinions 
on all subjects that come under his cognizance. 

Again, the necessity of observing the most scrupulous and constant 
regard to cleanliness in experimenting, as being indispensable to success, 
must gradually induce habits of neatness and cleanliness, even in the 
most Klovenly ; while the equally unavoidable necessity of carrying on 
the different steps of an operation in an orderly and a cautious manner, 
must have a corresponding moral influence upon persons of the most 
careless disposition. Independently, therefore, of any advantages to be 
hoped for from the possession of the mere facts of Chemistry ; setting 
tntirely out of view the applitttions, either of the principles or the de- 
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tails of the science to the prospective commercial or scientific pursuits 
of the Young Student; there is, in the mental and moral discipline 
which its study affords, high inducements for making Chemistry a 
Stated Branch op Liberal Education." 

EXTRACTS FROM J. C. NEsSBIT'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE IM- 
PROVEMENTS AND ADVANTAGES OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE AND 
KNOWLEDGE ; PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1840. 

" The rapid Advancement which Chemistry has made, since the 
coraraenceraent of the present century, has raised it to a high rank 
among the First and Leading Branches of Natural Philosophy. 

" Previously to the middle of the last Century, Chemistry presented only 
a vast collection of facts and experiments ; the greater part of which 
appeared to have very little relation or analogy to each other. Some of 
these Chemical facts or truths have been known from the earliest ages ; 
but the majority of them have been discovered by Philosophers of more 
modern Times. 

" The Labours and Investigations of Bergman, Klaproth, Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier, Chaptal, Priestley, Cavendish, Dalton, Davy, WoUaston, 
Thenard, Berzelius, Rose, Turner, Henry, Reid, Thompson, and a host of 
other Writers and Experimenters, whose names alone are too numerous 
to mention, have formed this immense assemblage of Truths, into a 
Science. The bearing and relation of each particular fact is known, with 
respect to others ; and the whole is united in such a manner, and proved 
to be so intimately connected with the operations of Nature, and the 
effortv«? of Art, that the study of Chemistry is at once the most instructive, 
the most useful, and the most interesting of any of the Physical Sciences. 

" It searches into the innermost recesses of Nature ; investigates and 
brings to light the hidden properties of matter ; divides it into different 
kinds, according to its different qualities ; and it discovers, explains, and 
elucidates the actions which different bodies display, when brought 
within each other's influence. It has a reference to the whole of those 
actions and properties of matter which are not merely mechanical ; and 
evidently performs a high and striking part in the economy of Nature. 
It is owing to the effects of chemical laws, that the refreshing dews and 
rains continually fall; and are again evaporated to be poured afresh 
upon the earth, in exhilarating showers. 

" The action of these Laws is further exemplified in the relations of 
animal and vegetable Life ; for, the vitiated, respired Air of animals, 
carbonic acid gas, is eagerly consumed by vegetables, and converted to 
the purposes of their growth ; and by a chemical process in their vessels, 
the carbon is separated from the oxygen, and the lattet is given out in 
large quantities, for the nourishment and support of animals ; and thus 
the atmosphere is continually preserved in a proper state for the sub- 
sistance of both. 

** In the Operations of Art, the laws of Chemistry are of immense 
importance, not only in the production of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life ; but also in the creation of that vast mechanical power, by the aid 
of which this Country has risen to that high and important position which 
U maintains among the Nations of the £M|ti. 
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" The amaziog power of the Steam Engine, which gives motion to ottt 
▼arious and extensive manufactories; propels with an astonishing 
velocity, our Railway Trains, to all parts of the kingdom ; and enables 
our Noble Vessels, independently of wind or tide, to navigate the pathless 
ocean, gradually extending civilization and commerce over the whole 
Globe, is produced by the chemical action that takes place between the 
particles of coal and other fuel, and the air which is continually passing 
through them. Vast quantities of heat, in consequence of this action, are 
set at liberty ; and by its chemical powers, generates the steam which 
directly gives motion and force to these Stupendous Machines. 

" In the Arts of Dyeing and Calico Printing, which are of such great 
importance in this manufacturing country ; the production of the colours^ 
the method of fixing them, their durability, and the beauty of their tints, 
are all caused by the chemical action of the substances which are em- 
ployed, on the wool, or on the fabric of the cloth< 

" The French, by their superior chemical knowledge, have far excelled 
us in the production of some of the finer and more delicate tints ; for in 
France, almost every artisan is a Chemist, while in England, the work- 
men are generally ignorant even of the very rudiments of Chemistry. 

" If then, we wish not to be superseded either by France or any other 
foreign Nation, it will be wise to give to all those who intend to engage 
in the above Arts, a proper knowledge of Chemical Science. This will 
enable them to analyze the various substances that are employed/ 
ascertain their properties, and discover their reciprocal action upon each 
other ; and, besides the improvement that might be made in the appear^ 
ance of the colours, no doubt a considerable saving might be effected in 
the expenditure. 

** Indeed, Chemistry ought to be made a leading and regular Branch 
of Education ; as, upon the principles which it develops, almost every 
Art and Manufactory are more or less depending, for their Establishment^ 
their Improvement, or for their Successful and Beneficial Practicb." 



MATHEMATICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, CHEMICAL, 

AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

These Works have all been written by Men of known and 
acknowledged Talents and Abilities j and illustrate the Princi- 
ples and Properties of the various Subjects on which they 
treat, with peculiar Simplicity, Accuracy^ and Perspicuity. 
They also contain Rules and Directions for applying these 
Principles and Properties to the Practical Affairs of Real 
Life and Business ; and will form an Excellent and a Valuable 
Mathematical, Philosophical, Chemical, and Scientifical Li- 
brary ; and we may likewise add, that many of them may 
be purchased at very moderate Prices, particularly in Lon- 
don. (See Pages 43 and 47.) 

ARITHMETIC.-— Walkingame, Peacock, Guy, Melrose, Vyse, Joyce, 
Coodacre, Molineuz^ Morrisoi^ Cary, Thomson^ Tinwell, HutfOD, Boxmy. 
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Under Ibe Head of Arilhmplii", we may also mention Morgan'i Trcaliic 
pn AssnrinccB and Life Aimuitiris; Milnc'g Tnatiie on Life Anuiiitiw 
and Assuranceg; and inncB*! Wotk on AnauUies and Reversinnary ■ 
Fafmeuta, lately pubJished \>j (he SucieCy for Promoting UsefvI. J 

book-keeping.— JonBn, Foator, Morriaon, and Dr. Kellv.— We 
muit alao refi.mmond Mortimer-. Commcri^inl Dictionary, M'CiillDch'. 
Cummercial Dictionary, TbIb's Treatise on Foreign Exchannea, VreMs'i 
Cambiil'a Compeodium ; and likewiae Dr. Kelly'i Uuiveraal Cambist and 

COUHERCIAL InBTHUCTOH. 

MENSURATION.— ItoborlBon, Fletcher, PoacDolt, Hndon, Bonny- 
caalle, Keith, Beckell, and NesbiC— Dr. Kutloii's Octavo Tnatiie aa 
Klenniralian, Prioa Gigbteen Shlllingu, ib a Valuable Work, fur Yotinc 

M«.THEH*ttCIAN8. 

GAUGING.— Leadbetwr, Mom, Turner, Fletcher, Hiillon, Symons, 
Jones, Hey ; and Nesbil'a and LitUo'9 PnACTiOL Gaugino. ' . 

LAND SURVEYING.— Dix, Davis, Crocker, Hulton. Stephenson, J 
Aiusley, and Nesbit. I 

Alau Major Jaekaon'B Courieof Hiltlary SUTTeyJng. — We may likeiriiB 
recommend Simmi'e Principles and Practice of Levalling; hia IVeatiae on 
Matbeaistical Inetrumenta, naod in Sarveying, Levelling, Aatrononiy, 
&C.1 and bis Treatise on Mathematical Drawing InstrutoeDls. — Joooii'* 
Geometrical utd Grajihical Esaayi, and General Description of Matbe- 
matiual Instruments, ia likewise a >aluable Work; and cnutaios much 
useful laformatiuti. on a great Variety of Subjects. 

TRIGONOMETRY. —Simpson, Emerson, Woodhouse, Bridge, Hind, 
Lnrduer, Vinco, Snowball, Gregory, Young, Hutton, Bonnycaslle, and 
Keith. — Here nc muit recommend Dr. Hutlon'a Excelleul Mathematical 
Tables. containingLogaritlinis,Sinei,TaDgents, Secants, Veraed Sinci, Ac, 
&c.— Young's Malhcmalical Tables, conlaiiimg Logaritlimi, Sinsa, and 
Tangents, is a very useful Scbool Book. 

NAVIGATION.— Robertson, Norie. Bowdiich, Mackay, and Hamilton 
Moore's Excellent and Practical Treatise, iinproTed by J. F. Dessiou. — 
Edward Riddle, of Greenwich, bos also pubb'sbed a icry Good and Uxful 
Prartical Treatise on Navigation nnd Nautical Aslronamy. — Wa must alio 
mention tbe Nautical Almanac, a Valuable Work, publiibed under the 
Direction of the AsTflaNOHBB Royal. 

ASTRONOMY.— Kcill, Fergusion, Emeraon, Gregory, Bounycastle, 
Squite.and Guy.— Mr. Guy's esccUenl little Work, is well adapted for the J 
Use of licbnols; and ao are Dr. Gregory's beautiM Attrunumical a ' 
PhilDtDphieal Lessons. 

GEOMETRY.— Euclid's Elements by Dr. Simson, are the fDundslion J 
of all other Works on Ibis Subject. — Bxcelieut Treatises, hoWEver, biva 1 
been written by Emotsun, Simpson, Keith, Bonnycaalle, Plavfair, Lesliai J 
Reynard. Young; and Bradley's Practical Geometry, publisbsd by lb* | 
!!ociely fur Promating Useful Knowledge.— Mr. Young's Work is ft vers a 
convenient siie for Schools; and ii porticuUrly found^ on Simson'i, ana J 
on Playftir's Euclid.- Dupin'i Geometry, translated into English, by Dr. 
Birkboflk, is an Excellent Prjictical Work. 
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ALGEBRA. — Sib Isaac Nbwtom's UniTenal Axithmetic ; - 
Saunderson, Maclaurin, Euler, Emerson, Simpson, Bonnycastie, Ludner, 
Wood, Hind, Bridge, Bland, Young, Hall, Darby ; and Lacroix, latdj 
translated into English, by W. H. Spiller. — We may also mention Cole's 
Conversations on Algebra, as a very useful Work fur Beginners. 

The Excellent John Kertey, who was bom in Oxfordshire, in 1616^ 
wrote a very valuable Work on Algebra, in which he greatly amplified aad 
illustrated Diophantine Problems. This Book was published in 1673} 
and has now become an extremely scarce Work. 

Leonard Euler has, since that Time, rendered this I>epartment of 
Algebra, as simple and as explicit as can be expected, from the abstnoe 
Nature of the Subject. — Euler was bom at Basil, in 1707 ; and died in 
1783, at Petersburg, where he had spent a great Portion of his Life. 

FLUXIONS. — Sir Isaac NEVfrxoN, the Inventor ; Maclaunn, 
Emerson, Stone, Simpson, Holiday, Rowe, Vince, and Decdtry. — Rowe'i 
Work is well adapted for Beginners, as it is considered the most eaij 
Introduction to the Science. 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

Dr. Lardner's Differential and Integral Calculus ; T. G. Hall's Differentiil 
and Integral Calculus; Young's Differential and Integral Calculus; Miller's 
Differential Calculus; Hind's Differential Calculus; Peacock's Difltr' 
ential and Integral Calculus; Levy's Differential and Integral Calculus; 
De Morgan's Differential and Integral Calculus; Boucharlat's Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus; and Lacroix on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. 

MECHANICS. 

Emerson's Principles of Mechanics; Ferguson, greatly improved by 
Dr. Brewster; Wood, Moseley, Nicholson, Bridge, Brunton, Young, 
Whewell; and Dr. Gregory's Theoretical and Practical Mechanics, in 
Three Volumes, Octavo. — This is an Elaborate and a Valuable Per- 
formance. — Marrat's Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Mecha- 
nics, is a useful and a valuable Work ; and well adapted for Schools. 

We must also mention Tredgold on the Strength of Metals ; Barlow's 
Experiments on the Strength of Iron, and his Treatise on the Strength of 
Timber ; and Hodgkinson on the Strength of Materials. 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS. 

Sir Isaac Newton's Principia; — Dr. Hutton's Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary, his Course of Mathematics by Dr. Gregory, his 
Mathematical Tables, his Diarian Miscellany, his Miscellanea Mathma- 
tica, his Mathematical Tracts, and his Principles of Bridges; — Dr. Gre- 
gory's Mathematics for Practical Men ; — Simpson's Mathematical Disser- 
tations, his Miscellaneous Tracts, his Select Exercises, and his Laws of 
Chance; — Dodson's Mathematical Repository; — Dr. Simson's Conic 
Sections; — Emerson's Conic Sections, Curve Lines, and Arithmetic of 
Infinities; — Leybourn's Mathematical Questions, in the Lady's Diary; — 
Ludlam's Element's" of Mathematics ;— Williamson's Mathematics; — 
Professor Barlow's Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary, his Ma- 
thematical Tables, and his Theory of Numbers; — Nicholson's Course of 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics; — Cape's Course of Mathematics; — Ha- 
milton's Conic Sections; — and Two Volumes of Mathematics, published 
by the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Our Works on Natural Philosophy are both Numerous 
and Excellent ; some of them, however, are scarce^ and 
can only be procured at Old Book Shops, of which we 
have many in London. 

Martin's Gentlemaa and Lady's Natural Philosophy, and his System of 
Newtonian Philosophy; — Musschenbroek's Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, by Colson ; — Gravsande's Newtonian Philosophy, by Stone ; — 
Worster's Principles of Natural Philosophy ; — Count Rumford's Philoso^ 
phical Essays ; — Adams's Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, by Jones ; and his Astronomical and Geographical Essays, by Jones ; 
— Dr. G. Gregory's Economy of Nature, his Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
and his Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, Astronomy, and Chemistry ; 
— Jackson's Lectures on Natural Philosophy, by Broader ; — ;J. Webster's 
Mechanical and Chemical Philosophy; — Nicholson's Natural Philoso- 
phy ; — Hack's Lectures at Home ; — and Keill's Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy. 

Moffatt's Principles of Natural Philosophy ; — Tomlinson's Natural 
Philosophy ; — Young's Lectures on Natural Philosophy ; — Wesley's 
Compendium of Natural Philosophy ; — Partington's Natural Philosophy, 
and his Treatise on the Steam Engine; Steward's Work on the Steam 
Engine, and his Anecdotes of the Steam Engine; — Lardner's Lectures on 
the Steam Engine ; — Dodd on the Steam Engine ;— Farey on the Steam 
Engine ; — Tredgold on the Steam Engine ; — Alderson on Steam and the 
Steam Engine ; — Arnott's Elements of Physics ; — Brewster's Natural 
Magic; — Enfield's Natural Philosophy; — Ferguson's Lectures on Select 
Subjects : — Euler's Letters on Natural Philosophy; — Herschel's Discourse 
on Natural Philosophy ; — Imison's Elements of Science and Art, by Web- 
ster ; — Robison's System of Mechanical Philosophy ; — Rutherforth's Sys- 
tem of Natural Philosophy ; — and Bradley's Philosopher, or Mechanic 
and Artist's Companion. 

Dr. Hutton's Recreations in Mathematics and NaturalThilosophy ; — 
p. H. Mahau's Civil Engineer; — Millington's Engineering; — Pambour's 
Theory of the Steam Engine ; — Wood's Practical Treatise on Railroads ; 
— Illustrations of Mechanics ; — Illustrations of Experimental Philosophy ; 
— Illustrations of Natural Productions, useful in the Arts and Manufac- 
tures; — Elementary Instruction, by Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter; — 
M. R. J. Haiiy's Natural Philosophy, translated from the French, by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, and Dr. G.'s Astronomical and Philosophical Lessons ; 
— Cavallo's Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; — Leslie's Elements 
of Natural Philosophy ; — Playfair's Outlines of Natural Philosophy; — 
Four Volumes of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge ; — and Wright's Commentary on Newton's Prin- 

CIPIA. 

Joyce's Letters on Natural Philosophy, his Introduction to the Arts, 
and his Scientific Dialogues; — Philosophy in Sport made Science iii 
Earnest ; — Powell's History of Natural Philosophy ; — Tom Telesc ope's 
Newtonian Philosophy ; — Mitchell's Natural Philosophy ; — Bakewell's 
philosophical Conversations ; — Comstock's Natural Philosophy by Lees 

— and T. Webster's Elements of Phvsics. 

• . i . 
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The last Ten Works are admirably adapted for the Improvement of 
Youth ; and cannot be too highly recommended to Schools. 

OPTICS. 
Bablow on Optics, and Heruchel on Light ; — Brewster on Optica ; — 
also on Optical Instruments; — Phillips's Treatise on Optics ; — Wood's 
Optics; — Stack's Optics ; — Harris's Optics ; — Optics, by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; — Brewster's Treatise on the 
Microscope; — Kitchiner's Economy of the Eyes; — Walker's Philosophy 
of the Eye; Baker on Microscopes; — and Smith's Complete System of 
Optics, in Four Books ; namely, a Popular, a Mathematical, a Mechanical, 
and a Philosophical Treatise, in Two Quarto Volumes. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Works on Chemistry. — Sir H. Davy's Chemical Philosophy, 
and his Agricultural Chemistry; — Dalton's Chemical Philoso- 
phy; — Thenard's Chemical Analysis; — Gray's Operative Chemist; — 
Parke's Chemical Catechism, and his Chemical Essays ; — Accum's Che- 
mical Tests; — Faraday's Chemical Manipulation; — Henry's Elements of 
Chemistry; — Turner's Elements of Chemistry; — Reid's Elements of 
Practical Chemistry, and his Chemical Text Book; — Brande's Elements 
of Chemistry; — Thomson's Treatise on Chemistry, and his History of 
Chemistry; — Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry; — BachoflFner's Chemistry 
applied to the Fine Arts; — Rose's Chemical Analysis; — Kobell's Chemi- 
cal Analysis, published by Griflfin, Glasgow ; — Liebig's Organic Chemistry, 
as applied to Agriculture and Physiology ; — Berzelius sur la Theorie des 
Proportions Chimique, et son Traite de Chimie ; — Dumas' Traite de 
Chimie appliqu^e aux Arts; — Mitcherlich's Practical and Experimental 
Chemistry, by Dr. Hammick. 

We may also particularly mention the following Works on Chemistry, 
as being of a convenient Size, and well adapted for Schools : — Dr. Reid's 
Rudiments of Chemistry ; — Parke's Elementary Treatise on Chemistry ; 
— Griffin's Chemical Recreations ; — The Hand Book of Chemistry, by G. 
H. Cauntcr ; — Recreations on Chemistry, by T. Griffiths ; — Alphabet of 
Chemistry, by J. Rennie ; — and Conversations on Chemistry, in Two very 
neat Volumes, by Mrs. Marcet. 

We do not see why all the Philosophical Knowledge should be con- 
fined to Gentlemen; and we hope the Ladies will turn their Attention to 
Chemistry, during their leisure Hours, when they have had such a Bright 
Example set them by Mrs. Marcet. — We must also recommend Mrs. 
Somerville's Connexion of the Physical Sciences, as a Work well 
adapted for the Improvement of Youth. — Here we have another Fine 
Example which ought to induce the Ladies to turn their Attention to the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. 

Remark. — We will take the Opportunity of Stating that Mrs. Marcet, 
and Mrs. Somerville are not the only Literary Ladies that England Las 
produced ; — we can record the Names of Carter, Rowe, Montague, Talbot, 
Seward, Chapone, Taylor, Barbald, Edgeworth, Wakeiicld, More, Asteil, 
Cockburn, Gierson, Lady Jane Grey, and the four celebrated daughters of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, preceptor to Edward the Sixth; and many others 
might be named who have distinguished themselves in the Walks of 
Literature and Science. — Indeed, there can be no doubt that the 
Natural Talents of Ladies are fully equal to those of the other Sex ; and 
it is only the different Modes of Education that produce different Results. 



ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGNETISM. HEAT. kc. 

Dr. Phiestlbv'b Iliitory of ElecUicitj' ; — Dr. FraDlclin'i EipBriueoU 
on EUctiicitf {-^Beccaria on Electricity; — Sioger'a Elsmenla uf Elec- 
Iricitj; — CulbbeMson oa G1ecttic[tf and GalTamsm ; — Cavallo oa Elec- 
tricity; — Murphy an Electricily; — Lunn ciq Electricity. Roget on Gal- 
THniim. Barton on Hagnetism, in the EncyclopBidiii Metropolitaaa; — 
Heat, Electricity, Galvaniain, Magnetiam, and ElEctro-Migneliara, pub- 
listed by the Society for the Diffusion of Uieful KnowledgB ;— Lardner 
on Heat; — Tlionuon on Heal and Electricity; — Cutmning's Tranalation 
of Demondf errand' 5 Manual of Eleclro-dynBmics ;— Cavallo on Mag- 
netiim ; — Faraday'i Rejearohei in Electricity; — Lulls on Heat; — 
TbotOBOn on Heat and Electricity ; — and Dilton ok Heat. 

BDCqueret'a " Traits Experimental do 1' Electricity, et dii Magnetiime ;'' 
— Ampere's "Theorie dei Phenomenea Electro -Dynami que," and hit 
" Kecueil d'Obserratioiu Electro- Dyuamique." 

BOTANY. 
BoTANV ia that branch of Natural History which treats of 
the vegetable Productions of the Earth ; arranges them in 
their proper Classes, describes their various Forma and 
Structures ; notices the different Countries in which they 
are produced, and points out their Uses and Virtues, as 
applied in Buildiug, Cabinet- Making, Dyeing, Medicine, 

WORKS ON BOTiNY, 

The following 'Worki on Botany, may be read with Adranta^e, by out 
Juvenile Friends ; namely. The Woodland Companion, or a Brief Descrip- 
tion of British Timber Trees ;— An Introduction to Botany, by Priacilla 
Waliefield;— J. J. RoHSseau'i I^tlerj on Botany, Translated by T. 
Martyn;— Evelyn's Sylva, by Dr. Hunter ;— Dr. Thornton's Family 
Herbal ; — and a Work of very superior Merit, entitled An Introduction ts 
Phyiiologica] and Systematical Botany, by Sir James Smith. F.R.S. 

VTe KAY also recommend, as very useful Works, and of a convenient 
Siie for Voung Pcrions; — Withering's Botany of British Plants, by 
HacgiUivary; — Smjth's Introduction to Botany, by Professor Hooker; — 
Thornton's Introducti an to Botany ; — Main's Popular Botany; — Drum- 
moad's First Steps to Botany; — Rennie't Alphabet of Botanv ; — Lindlsy'i 
latroducCion to Botany ; — Dr. Johns's Botany ; — and Mrs. Marcet's Con- 
venations on Veobtable pHTBioLoav. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Grologt is that Department of Natural Philosophy which J 
treats of the Construction, Composition, and Arrangement I 
of the various Materials that form the external Crust of the | 
Earth; such as Mountains, Rocks, Metallic Ores, Earths, 
Stones, and other Minerals. 

This Study has for its Object, to unfold the Structure of | 
the Globe ; to discover by what Causes its Parts have been ' 
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arranged ; from what Operations have originated the gene- 
ral Stratification of its Materials; the inequalities with 
which its Surface is diversified ; the immense number of 
different Substances of which it is composed ; and the 
Fossils or Organic Remains which are found embedded in 
them. 

This Science is of great importance ; as it opens to the 
View of the Student, the past as well as the present State 
of the Terrestrial Globe ; and brings to Light, not only 
Organic Remains, but also the Hidden Treasures op the 

Earth. 

remarks on geology. 

Geologists have diflFered much in their Opinions, respecting the Means 
that Nature has employed, in effecting the Constitution and Stratification 
of the Earth ; and in producing the various Changes which it has under<yone, 
at diflfereut Times. — Accordingly, many elaborate, fanciful and absurd 
Theories have been given to the World, by Burnet, Woodward, Whiston, 
Hutchinson, Buffon, Worthington, Whitehurst, Williams, Kirwan, Cu- 
vier, Werner, Dr. James Hutton, of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

All these different Geological llieories of the Earth, have been reduced 

to Two, which are denominated the Plutonic and Neptrinian Theories. • 

The First is the System of Hutton, who supposes that all the Kocks, 
Stratifications, and Crystalizations of the Earth, were produced by sub- 
terranean and Central Heat ; and in this Opinion he is supported by Pro- 
fessor Playfair, Sir James Hall, and several other Geologists. 

The second is the Theory of Werner, who supposes that all the super- 
ficial Parts of the Globe, were once in a State of aqueous Solution ; and 
that primary and transition Rocks, and other Substances, were formed by 
Chemical Deposition; and, in this Conclusion, he is followed by Saussure, 
Kirwin, and many other Philosophers. — These Two Theories are fre- 
quently denominated the Huttonian and Wernerian Systems; and it mav 
be added, that the general Opinion is much in Favour of the Wernerian 
Theory. 

Such are the Outlines of these Two Prominent Theories of the Earth; 
each has its strenuous Advocates ; and the great Question is, whether 
Fire or Water has been the most cpncerned in the Constitution and 
Arrangement of the different Materials that compose the Terrestrial 
Globe. — If we look with an unprejudiced Eye, upon the various Rocks, 
and mineral Productions, and at the appearance of the different Strati- 
fications that are presented to us, we may fairly draw the Couclusion, 
that both Fire and Water have been the Great and the Mighty Agents 
which have produced the present Formation of the Earth. 

This Conclusion appears more decisive, when we closely examine the 
Nature, Character, and Position of Clays, Gravels, Rocks, and other 
Strata and Substances forming the Solid Parts of the Globe. — The 
lowest Beds of the mineral Crust of the Earth, do not contain Fossils ; 
and are, therefore, generally called the primitive or primary Rocks ; 
as they are supposed to have been formed before the Crention of Things 
that had Lite. — The unstratified Rocks are also destitute of Organic 
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Remains, as might be expected ; for they were evidently produced by 
the violent Action of Fire. — But all the Layers or Beds of Clay, Sand, 
Gravel, and the stratified Rocks contain great Quantities of Organic Re- 
mains ; some of which are most remarkable, for their Size and Charac- 
ter ; and, in Consequence of the Species to which they belonged, being 
now entirely extinct. 

Now, there can be no doubt that all the different Layers and Beds of 
Clay, Sand, Gravel, and the stratified Rocks, were once in a state of 
aqueous Solution ; and were formed at different Times, and at long In- 
tervals. — All these contain immense Quantities of Fossils and Organic 
Remains, which must have been deposited in the Beds and Rocks, at the 
Time of their Formation. These Remains and Petrefactions consist of 
Plants, Trees, Birds, Fishes, Shells, Turtles, Fish Bones and Teeth, 
Corals, Reptiles, Serpents, Crocodiles, &c. &c. ; some of which are of 
immense Size. — The Bones of many of these Relics, prove that the 
Animals to which they belonged, exceeded in Size, our largest Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Crocodile, Boa Constrictor, Ostrich, 
and Cassowary. 

The Period when the Diluvium was deposited, being that imme- 
diately preceeding the existing Order of Things, on the Earth's Sur- 
face, is marked by the Remains of Animals, many of which still 
exist, while others are extinct. The chief Evidence, on this point, is 
derived from Bones, and Fragments of Bones, found in Caves and 
Caverns which are supposed to have served, about the time of the dilu- 
vial Action, as Retreats for Hyaenas and other Beasts of Prey. — The 
Cave at Kirkdale, near Kirby Moor Side, in Yorkshire, discovered a few 
Years ago, was found to contain Remains of Tw^ty-three Species ; 
namely, Hyaana, Tiger, Bear, Wolf, Fox, Weasel, Elephant, Rhinoce- 
ros, Hippopotsunus, Horse, Ox, three Species of Deer, Hare, Rabbit, 
Water-rat, Mouse, Pigeon, Raven, Lark, and a Species of Duck and 
Partridge. — The Bones, in general, were broken into angular 
Fragments or Chips ; and were all more or less decayed, though the 
gelatinous Matter yet remained in some of them. They were covered 
by a Layer of Mud about a foot deep, the Nature of which led to the 
Supposition that it must have been deposited during the Action of the 
Diluvium ; and that it had, in a great Measure, preserved the Bones 
from Decay. 

Dr. Buckland has shown, by reasoning which will not be easily con- 
troverted, that the Cavern had been a Den of Hysenas, previously to the 
Universal Deluge ; and that the Bones of their Prey, with the Hyaenas 
themselves, had been entombed, in the Cave, by that Event. — This 
Cave was discovered in July, 1821, with its Mouth entirely warped or 
stopped up; consequently, if Dr. Buckland be right in his conjectures, 
these Remains must have been buried there, about 4180 Years. 

London and its District, to a considerable Extent, overlay Beds of 
Gravel and Sand, beneath which is a Layer of stiff blueish Clay, varying 
considerably in thickness ; sometimes from sixty or seventy, to six or 
seven hundred feet. Many varieties of Shells are embedded in the 
London Gravel and Clays ; and the Remains of a Crocodile, a Sword- 
fish, a Saw-fish, Turtles, the Bones of Elephants, Oxen, Deer, &c. &c., 
have been found in the Neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 

p2 
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Large Masses of Wood, are also embedded in tliis Strata; entire 
Branches and Stems of Trees, several feet in Length, are sometimes 
dug out, drilled in every Direction, by Shipworms. — The Tubes and 
Shells of these Borers, are found still remaining in the cylindrical hol- 
lows of the Wood ; and have a very singular Appearance. — These are of 
the Species of Worms that, at present, do so much Injury to Piles, 
Ships, &c. &c. ; to prevent which, it is neccessary to cover the Bottoms 
of Vessels with Sheets of Copper. 

Besides the Relics we have mentioned, many others have been found 
in different Parts of England ; and in Scotland, Ireland, Prance, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Siberia, the East Indies, and in North 
and South America; indeed, the whole Globe abounds with Poeail* 
Shells, Relics of Animals, and other Organic Remains. 



THE UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 

The Waters of the Universal Deluge, generally called " Noah's 
Flood," would produce great and overwhelming Changes and Effects on 
the Surface of our Globe. — They would demolish every Building ; — ^tcar 
up Trees and Rocks ; — lay bare the Hills and the Mountains ; — reduce a 
great Portion of the upper Strata, to a State of aqueous Solution ; — ^form 
various and numerous Stratifications; — deposit the Wreck of Nature, 
in Rivers, Lakes, and Valleys ; — carry Part of the Animals which in- 
habited the Land, Rivers, and Lakes, into the Seas -, — and lodge the 
Tenants of the Great Deep, on the Land, and in Valleys, Rivers, and 
Lakes. 

In retiring from the Earth, the Waters would form Valleys, and the 
Beds of Rivers ; — ^transport immense Rocks, Stones, Trees, and other 
loose Substances, to great Distances from their original Situations ; — 
make miscellaneous Deposits in Chasms, Caves, and Caverns ; — and 
leave behind them Bogs, Morasses, and Quagmires. — In many of these, 
have been found Nutshells, Fossils of various Kinds, large and small 
Trees, the Bones of numerous Animals ; and other Organic Remains, 
which it is natural to suppose, have lain there embedded, ever since the 
Universal Catastrophe. 

All the Effects, however, which we have mentioned, and which 
would be produced by the Universal Flood, are not sufficient to account 
for the present external and internal Appearances of the Crust of the 
Earth ; because the various Stratifications were evidently formed at 
different Periods, as they consist of very different Materials ; and that 
every Bed or Stratum, would require a great length of Time to form 
and complete its Deposition, in the manner that we now find each of 
them arranged in the Bowels of the Earth. 

We must not, however, forget to take into Consideration the effects 
that would be produced, in the Old World, by the Antediluvean Seas,. 
Rivers, and other Waters ; to their Action we may fairly attribute the 
Depositions of some of the lower Strata of the Earth ; and also many of 
the Sandstone and Limestone Formations, with their numerous Organic 
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Remains. — Nay, we may even imagine that the Bed? of the Seas might 
be changed, at the Deluge ; and that our present Continents might have 
formed the Bottoms of the Antediluvian Oceans. . . 

That this Globe was created by the Almighty Fiat; wthout any 
Secondary Cause, is a Proposition which cannot be controverted ; and it 
is equally certain that the Maker impressed Chemical, Mechanical, and 
Natural Laws, upon the various Materials of which it is composed ; for 
we see these Laws in constant, active, and effective Operation ; and we 
also know that they have produced many and mighty Changes in our 
Planet, since it came from the hand of the Almighty Creator. 



OBSERVATION. 

A Little Variation in the Position of the Axis of the Earth, would, 
at present, produce a dreadful Desolation; for it is evident that if the 
North Pole was depressed, the South Pole would be elevated; and the 
Waters would retire from some parts of our present Seas and Oceans, 
and overwhelm Islands and Continents. — It may also be observed, that 
if the Rotation of the Earth, on its Axis, was retarded but for a single 
moment, the Atlantic Ocean would deluge Europe, Africa, and Asia ; 
and America would be engulfed by the pacific ocean. 

Note. — Some Philosophers have conjectured, that the South Pole 
was, in some Age of the World, elevated ; and the North Pole de- 
pressed. — This would, at once, account for many of the Appearances 
with which we meet, on the Earth's Surface ; and also for many of the 
Organic Remains, and the different Strata, that are found beneath its 
Surface. 

EXTRACT FROM HIGGINS'S GEOLOGY, 

« 

"Every person who has taken the slightest Notice of Geological 
Phenomena, must have observed that immediately beneath the vegetable 
Soil, Beds of Gravel, or Sand and Clay, with rounded Pebbles, are 
frequently found. — These Beds are composed of the Detritus, or De- 
stroyed Materials of older Rocks ; and are called, by Geologists, Dilu- 
vium. Their almost universal Distribution, and their Constitution, 
forcibly lead us to the Conclusion, that they were produced by a Univer- 
sal Deluge. No Fact in Geology is, in our Opinion, more evident than 
that after all the Strata which compose the Crust of our Globe, were 
formed, the entire Earth was overwhelmed by a Universal Flood. — 
Where the Waters necessary to deluge the Earth, were obtained, is 
perhaps difficult to conceive; "but it is less extraordinary," says Mr. 
Greenough, " that Water should have stood, at some former Period, at 
a height exceeding that of our highest Mountains, than that Strata 
should have been formed without a Precipitate, that Gravel should 
have been rounded without Attrition, or Valleys excavated without a 
Flood." 

Note. — Taking only Natural Causes into Consideration, we do not 
see any Difficulty that could arise for want of Water. — We must recol- 
lect that nearly Two-Thirds of our Globe is covered with this Element ; 
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and it has been ealcnlated, thai if the Waters were eqaally distributed 
over the Whole Earth, they would cover the highest Mountains, to » 
very considerable Depth. — But we must remember, that God ordained 
this Flood ; and that, ** All the Fountains of the Great Deep were 
broken up, and the Windows of Heaven were opened." 

EXTRACT FROM THE REV. THOMAS STACKHOUSE S HISTORY OF 

THE BIBLE. 

''Moses ASSURES us, that the Waters prevailed fifteen Cubits above 
the highest Mountains ; let the Mountcdns themselves be appealed to for 
the Truth of this Assertion. — Examine the highest Eminences of the 
Earth, and they All, with one accord, produce the Spoils of the Ocean, 
deposited upon them on that Occasion ; the Shells and Skeletons of Sea- 
fish and Sea-monsters, of all kinds. — The Alps, the Apennines, the 
Pyrenees, the Andes, and Atlas, and Ararat ; every Mountain of every 
Region under Heaven, from Japan to Mexico, all conspire in one 
uniform, universal Proof, that they all had the Sea spread over their 
highest Summits. — Search the Earth, and you will find the Moose Deer, 
natives of America, buried in Ireland ; Elephants, natives of Asia and 
Africa, buried in the midst of England; Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, 
in the heart of Germany; SheU-fish, never known in any but the 
American Seas, together with entire Skeletons of Whales, in divers 
Countries ; and, what is more. Trees and Plants of various Kinds, which 
are not known to grow in any Region under Heaven. — All which are a 
Perfect Demonstration that Moses's account of the Deluge is incon- 

TESTABLY TrUE." 

Note. — Moses says, " Fifteen Cubits upwards, did the Waters pre- 
vail ; and the Mountains were covered."^ — There were Two Cubits in use 
among the Hebrews; one Eighteen Inches; and the other 21.888, or 
nearly 22 Inches. — If we take the former, the Waters would prevail to 
the height of 22 Feet, 6 Inches ; and if we take the latter, at 22 Inches ; 
then 27 Feet, 6 Inches, would be the Depth to which the Waters would 
cover the tops of the highest Mountains. 

OBSERVATIONS ON NOAH'S ARK. 

Many Objections have been raised relating to the Size of Noali's 
Ark, as not being large enough to contain Noah and his Family ; and all 
the Animals, with Sufficient Food, for Twelve Months ; but very few 
Persons have ever thought of calculating its Tonnage, from the given 
Dimensions. 

Now, as it has not been ascertained which Cubit was used, in building, 
the Ark, we have a right to take the larger; namely, 22 Inches, as being 
best calculated for our purpose, in making the Ark of the greatest pos- 
sible Burden. 

According to Genesis, Chapter the Sixth, and Verse the Fifteenth, the 
Length of the Ark was 300 Cubits, equal to 550 Feet ; the Breadth 50 
Cubits, equal to 91 two-thirds Feet; and the Height 30 Cubits, equal to 
55 Feet; and hence we find the Burden of the Ark, to have been 
79,226 Tons. — Taking a First-Rate-Man-of-War, at 2,000 Tons; the 
Ark would have the Capacity or Stowage of Thibtt-nine of such Ves*- 
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•vets; aod heoee it appears that Noah's Ark vaa mncb. the Ljibqsst 

»88IF EVER BuiIT. 

If we take the Cubit nt IB Inches; tlien the Length of the Atk wouli 
.be 450 Feet, im Breadth 75 Feet, end its Height 45 Feel; and hence we 
. find ita Burden to be 43,393 Tona, equal to that ot Twenty-ohe SBir» 

OF WiB. 

The preceding Calculation* will evidently p^DVB that there was ampla 
Soom !□ the Ark. for all iln lnhabilanl«, together with their various PrO' 
,'«inontii eTen. if we tg>ke the lower EstLmntiDn of its Capacity; for 
, llwenty-one Ships of War. are capable of oarrying an irotnense Quantity 
•( ProviHiunB, Ordinance, and Ammunition, besides their Compliment 
af Seamea. 

BuFruK has r«dueed the Quadrupeds to about 250 Species ; mid it is 
TCry probable that lonie of the larger Animab, that inhabited distant 
Futa oT the Globe, were not taken into the Ark -, and Ibis Supposition 
BiBy account for the Extinction of seTeral Siieciee, the Remains of 
which Geologists have found Luried in the Bowels of the Earth ; such as 
Ihe Mammoth Mastodon, Uosoesums, IchlhyosBurus, Plesiosaurus, Fiah 
Lliard, and many others. 

CuviEH, by hia splendid Beaearchee, has discovered and described 
between forty and fifry Species of Animals, most of them Beasts of 
Prey, which are now extinct ; beaiden Beversl Reptiles, and an immense 
Ifomber of Shells, among M-hicb are the different Specieb op AhhO- 
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MODERN GEOLOGY. 
MoDEHN Geologists are nearly all of Opitiion that many 
of our Rocks, Mountains, and Islands, have been raised by 
the Force of aubterraaean Eires ;. — that other Rocks and 
Islands have been formed in the Sea, by Coral Animaleules ; 
—that the Earth has been the Subject of a. Universal Deluge ; 
— that our Sandstone Formations, and other different Strata, 
. havtj originated from aqueous Deposits ; — that many of our 
Limestones are made up entirely of minute Fragments of 
Shells and Coral, or other calcareous Sand, cemented 
together; — that some of the Inequalities of our Globe, are 
owing to the Action of Volcanoea, and Earthquakes ; — that 
our highest Lands have, at sometime, been the Beds of Sea* 
and Oceans; — and, above all, that the Crust of our Planet, 
as we now find it, has been Ibrraed at various Periods ; — 
and that successive Lapses of Time have intervenedj 
between the different Formatiohs. 

C1BSERVATI0K3 ON STRATIFICATIOKS, BOCKS, Slc. kc. 

By tsb WonoB SmATiriCATiOH, and Strata, our Young Readers arc 

act (o aoderstKid, that tbe difftreut Beds or Layers ol Suid, Ocavel, 
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Clay, &c., &c., extend regularly round the Globe, like the Coats of an 
Onion ; for this is by no means the Case. — In one large District, we find 
Beds of Sand, Gravel, Clay, &c., resting upon Limestone ; but in 
another District we may, perhaps, find Layers of quite different 
Materials, as mixed Earths, Sandstone, Coal-shale, with the Impressions 
of Ferns, Leaves, &c. &c. ; then Coal, with petrified Trees ; Iron 
Stone, containing Shells, &c. &c. 

In a third Portion of the Earth's Crust, we may pass through Beds 
of Gravel, Sand, Marl ; Chalk, containing Flints, Shells, Plants, &c., 
&c. ; Blue Clay, and Clay Iron Stone, with Shells, Fish, Crocodiles, 
&c. &c. ; Sandstones, with Plants, Shells, Heptiles, Birds, &c. ike. ; 
Limestones and Marl, containing Wood, Corals, Shells, Fish, &c. &c. 

These different Stratifications occur at various Depths from the 
Earth's Surface ; and certainly indicate that they were formed at differ- 
ent Periods ; and by Depositions of various Kinds of Materials. — In 
the different Strata of the Earth, there are sometimes, found Falls 
Breaks, or Dikes, as if one part of a Stratum had been heaved up, by 
some Force, acting from beneath ; sometimes one Kind of Rock pene- 
trates another Kind ; and frequently there are Veins of Iron, Copper, 
Lead, Silver, and other Ores, found in what appear to have been, 
Fissures, in the Rocks. 

Occasionally Granite or Plutonic Rocks, pass through all the Strata, 
up-heaving them, on each side ; and then appearing above the Surface 
of the Earth, as if these Rocks had been raised by Subteranean Fires. — 
But what is most surprising, there appears to have been, at least, three 
Formations of Plutonic Rocks. — The first Formation is up-heaved, and 
penetrated, in many Places, by the second ; and both the first and 
second, have been raised, and pierced through by the third Formation. 

In Shetland, there are two Kinds of Granite, composed of different 
Materials ; the lower Formation penetrating the upper variety, every 
where, in Veins. — Near Herdelberg, the Granite on the Banks of the 
River Necker, is seen to consist of three Varieties ; diffeiing in Colour, 
Grain, and various Peculiarities of mineral Composition. One of these, 
which is evidently the second in Age, is seen to cut through an older 
Granite; and another, still newer, traverses both the second and first 
Formations of these Astonishing Rocks. 

ORGANIC REMAINS. 

Organic Remains have not only been found buried deep in the 
Earth, but the Relics of various Species of Shells, Fishes, Crocodiles, 
and other large Animals, have been found in different Strata ; and 
these, with other Circumstances, have led Geologists to the Conclu- 
sion, that the Depositions did not all take Place at the same Period of 
Time. 

Shells and other Fossils are found embedded in Mountains, at 
nearly all Heights, above the Level of the Ocean. — They have been 
observed at the elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 Feet, in the Alps, and 
Pyrenees; 13,000 Feet, in the Andes; and above 15,000 Feet, in the 
Himalayas. 

The Fossils found in our Chalk and Limestone Formations, in 
various Counties of England, are marine Plants, Corals, Sponges, and 




s SLelU. The Remaina of FiBb are 
Sperimeas of the Crocodile, and of a ^gantic Keptile, called the Moso- 
eautua, bave also been fouod in these Formations. 

We hatb now before us, beautifal impreBsiona of Fems, LeaTen, 
&c. he. I that vera embedded io the Cout-sbale: and also several 
SpedmeDB of Huaele and Cockle Shells, that we obtained from 
the Clay Iroa-stnne of Bowling, and Loir Uoor, near Bradford, 
Yorbahire. 

■Wbhive likewise b few Specimens of Posail Beeda, and Petrified 
Trees, as they are generally called ; which we found embedded in the 
Sandstone formation, at Bradford, — One of our Specimens, Is Foot 
Inches !□ diameter; but Mr. Lyell says, "tbat similar Kemaina vary 
from half a Foot, to five Feet in Dianieler; aod that some of them 
rauat have been forty or fifty Feet in Height." — One of these 
Kind of FetrifaclLODB was found, in a horizontal PattitioD, at Bradford, 
that was nearly Three Feet \a Diameter; and about Thirty Feet in 

The Aloh Rocks, adjoining ihe Gelman Ocean, in the Vicinity of 
Whitby, abound with Organic Remains of varioua Kinds ; but particu- 
larly with Ammonites, or Snekeslones, as Ihey are deoominated, in that 
District. — These Fossils are found, coiled up, in spiral Volutes, in- 
closed in hard elliptical Stones; and in every Manner tesemble, both 
in Form and Shape, the Reptile from which Ihey are named. 

We have a small Specimen, about an Inch in Diameter ; but when 
we visited the Neighbourhood ot Whitby, we saw many dug out of (the 
Alum Rocks, that meaaored from an Inch, to Six Incbea in Diameter. 
— These Remains were so common, in that District, 40 years ago, thai 
they were considered of little Talae ; and if we could have foreseen 
that they would have become so famed in Geology, we might have 
easily farmed a labqe Collection, 

Me. Cbaugehs says, " Ammonites are found over the whole Surface 
of the Earth ; and have received their Name from their Resemblance 
to the curved Horn, on the Head of the Statue of Jupiter Ammon. — 
It has been an Animal of wonderful Character and Habits; and its 
Economy dea^ned it to lire, in general, at the Bottoms of deep Seas. — 
Some of them have been of a Minuteness scarcely visible ; and otheis 
Pour Fbet in Diaketer." 

In the Bbitibq Hdseuh there ie a fine and numerous Collection of 
Single Ammunites, fmm all Parta of the Globe ; and varying in Sine, 
from an Inch, to nearly Three Feet in Diameter. 

But, the most aiugular and snrprisiug Specimen, is a Slab or SIb1«, 
measuring 31 Inches in Length, and 26 Inches in Breadth ; and entirely 
covered, on one Side, with a Regular Bed of Ammonites, of variotM 
Shades of Colour. 

Some of Ihem are-not more than a Quarter of an Inch in Diameter; 
but the largest measures Three Inches and a half in Diameter; and 
many of them are nearly the same Size. 

This valuable Specimen was procured from the Keighbourhood of 
Taunton, in Some roets hire ; and contains npwarda of 160 Ammonites, 
on its Surface. — It may be aeeo in the Mineral Gallery i in which Uie» 
ace also many surpiiaing Obqahio Reuaihb. 
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re^Iarks on meteoric stones. 

When our Young Friends visit the British Museum, among the 
Thousands of Curiosities which they will see, we wish to direct their 
particular Attention to the Fine Collection of iEROLixHs, or Meteoric 
Stones ; and which, we think, are the most surprising and astonishing 
Productions of Nature. 

These Stones have fallen from the Atmosphere, at various Times, 
and in different Countries ; — some in Germany, some in France, and 
others in the East Indies, in Russia, in America, in Ireland, in Eng- 
land, &c. &c. 

A LARGE Stone, weighing 270 pounds, fell in Germany, Nov. 7th, 
1492; — another fell in Italy, in the year 1510, which weighed 120 
pounds; — a Stone descended in France, on Nov. 27th, 1627, which 
was 59 pounds in weight; — in 1695, two large Stones fell in Ireland; 
— in Jan. 1706, a Stone, weighing 72 pounds, feU in Macedonia ; — and 
two Stones, one of which weighed 200, and the other 300 pounds, 
descended near Verona, in Italy, in the year 1762 ; and many others 
have fallen at different Places, on the Continent. 

A LARGE Stone, weighing 56 pounds, was seen to descend from the 
Clouds, at Wold Cottage, near Hunraanby, in Yorkshire, about Ten 
Miles to the South of Scarborough, on Dec. 13th, 1795 ; and a great 
Portion of which is now deposited in the Mineral Gallery of the British 
Museum. 

On April 5th, 1800, a large Mass of Native Iron, measuring Seventy 
Cubic Feet, fell in America ; and taking the weight of a Cubic Foot of 
Iron, at 7645 ounces, Avoirdupois, this Mass would weigh 33,447 
pounds, equal to 14 Tons 18 Cwt. 2 Qrs. 15 lbs. 

The Meteoric Stones which have fallen from the Atmosphere, all 
appear to have the same Origin, as they perfectly resemble each other; 
and at the same Time, they are totally different from any terrestrial 
Substances. — They have been submitted to the most accurate Chemical 
Analysis ; and in all Cases, have yielded the same Substances, and in 
very nearly the same Proportions. — They contain Silica, Oxyde of 
Iron, Magnesia, Oxyde of Nickel, Sulphur, and Lime. 

Various Hypoihesis have been advanced, to account forthese singu- 
lar and surprising Phenomena. — Some have supposed that they are 
projected from Volcanoes on the Earth ; others that they are formed in 
the Atmosphere, by Chemical or Electrical Agencies ; others that they 
are projected from Volcanoes in the Moon ; and lastly, that they are 
small Planets, circulating round the Sun or the Earth ; and becoming 
entangled in our Atmosphere, at Length, fall to the Earth, by the 
Force of Gravity. 

All these Theories, however, are mere Conjectures ; for their Real 
Origin is still buried in profound Darkness ; and we are left to wonder 
at the Creative Power of that Almighty Being, whose ways are inscru- 
tible and incomprehensible to Man ! ! ! 

Note. — Mr. J. Tennant, No. 149, Strand, furnishes Cabinets with 
Collections of Minerals, Shells, and Organic Remains, of the Finest 
and Rarest Specimens, at different Prices, according to the Sizes of the 
Boxes. 




OBSERVATION. 
The Ukitibb Musedm contaiua tbe Finesl, the Best, Bcd the moat 
Valuable Collection of Natural and Artificial Curiosities in the Wocld ; 
and every Person who nsides in Loodon or its Vidoity, should take 
frequeat Opportunities of visiting it, and should carefully and mioutely 
examine its Caotents. — They will ool ooly be pleased and aslonisbed ; 
lilit greatly improved in General Knowledge.-^Tbe Inhabitants uf Bath, 
Bristol. Eseter, Norwich. Northnmptoa, Birmingham, ShefHeld, Mau- 
uhesl«r, Liverpool, Nottingham, Derby, Hudderetield, Wakelield, Brad- 
ford, Halifajt, Leeds, York. Driffield, Beverley, Hull, Bridlington, 
Scarborougtl. Whitby, Stockluii, Duihani. Sunderland. Shields, NeV' 
raatle-upan-Tync ; and, indeed, tJte Ia)iabitanl« of all other large 
Towns, sliould also fiequently visit, and likewise support and enoourage 
tlie different Museuuis. and other Public Inetitutions, eatabliahed in 
their respective Localities, for tlie purpose of ptomoting Useful and 
General KniiwledgB. — This would give an Impulse, and a Stiniulua to 
the Young and Hitting Generation, that would produce the most Uafi>y 

M*B* Natubai. CuBioaiTiHs have been discovered in the Neighbour- 
hood of Whitby, besiden Ammonites ; and the various PetrificBtionB 
almost every where funnd in Alum Rucks, have long excited Wonder, 
and puiiled Philosophy. — The petrified Shells of Sea-fish are very 
nmnerous; and others have been found in the Scare or CMs, that can- 
not be arranged under any Class. — In the early part of Ihe last Cen- 
tury, Dr. Woodward, dug up ou the Scarr. the petrified Arm hnd Hand 
uf a Man, in which all the Bones and Joints were perfectly visible. — In 
1743, the Rev. Mr. Borwick [oimd, in the Alum Rock, the complete 
Skeleton or petrified Bones of a Man 1 and in the Tear 1 75S, the petri- 
fied Bones of a Crocodile, wore taken out of the Hock, and sent to the 
Rnyal Society. About four Years after, the Skeleton of a petrified 
Horsp, was found in the Alum Works, at Soltwiek, at (he Depth of 60 ' 
Feet under the Ground ; and sent lo the UnivGRSiTV os Auehuekn. '' 

DERBYBHinn. particularly in the Neighbourhoods of Mntlock. BuxtA 
and CastlEtun. abounds with Natural Curiasities ; the Cave ~ 
tind FisHures, being both asliinishing and Awfully Grandi one Author ^ 
ssya, that some of them " Are steep, black, and full of Horror." — At 
Matlock, there are many surprising Curiosities ; and one of Ihe Clilb or 
Itocks ia one hundred and twenty-eighl yards in perpendicular Height.— 
Bsgshaw'g Cavern, near Bradwell. in four hundred yards in Lengths 
Elden Hole, north ot Peak Forcat Town, is n very deep Chasm, and 
connected with a vtut lateral Cavern belowj and Golconda is also a very 
large Cuveni near Hopton. 

Foolk's aoLE, near Buxton, is six hundred and siKty-nine yarda in 
Length ; and in some places, it is a very great Height. — In Ibis Cavsni, 
there is a large massy Column of Stalactites, called "Mary Quern tf 
Seuli' Pillar," on Account of its having been visited by that Princess, 
during her stay ei Buxton.— Before she left that Place, she wrote on a 
Square of Glass, with a Diamond, thefulluwiugFauFUETic LiKEe; — 
" Buxton, whose Fame thy Baths shall ever tell, 
Which I, perhajis, shall see no mote, farewell! " 
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Peak's Hole, near Castleton, is also a remarkable Cavern, in which 
there are several Lakes, formed by Springs of Water ; and besides 
these frightful Caverns, there are numeroos Holes in the Rocks, into 
which Streams of Water fall, and then disappear. 

This District is nearly all of Limestone Formation ; and it appears 
that the Stratum has undergone an amazing Degree of Sinking ; and 
hence the tremendous and frightful Holes and Caverns which we have 
described; besides, there are many others, in different Parts, amounting, 
in the whole, to about Twenty-seven. 

We are in Possession of a Variety of the Fossil Shells, and other 
Organic Remains, from the Limestone Formations of Dudley, and 
Derbyshire, where immense Rocks, of Millions of Tons Weight, are 
almost wholly composed of Animal Remains. — Some of these Lime- 
stones bear a high Polish ; and, at the same time, exhibit to View, beauti- 
ful Sections of the Shells of which they are composed. — These Shell- 
Marbles are in much Repute, for Chimney-Pieces, and other ornamen- 
tal Work ; and have a singular, but very beautiful Appearance. — Many 
Persons prefer them, to the finest Italian Marbles. 

The Northern Region of Derbyshire is evidently Volcanic, not only 
as appears from the Hot Springs ; but also from the general Aspect of 
the Country, in different Parts ; and some persons are of Opinion that 
the Toadstone, with which this District abounds, is of Volcanic Origin. 
— In some Parts, the opposite Sides of the Mountain Vales, and also 
those of the Rocky Glens, correspond so exactly, as almost to make it 
appear that they had once been united ; and, then rent asunder, by 
Earthquakes. 

The Shocks of the Great Earthquake which happened in 1755, were 
distinctly felt in different Parts of Derbysliire ; but particularly in the 
Peak, at Eyam Bridge. Besides the violent Shocks experienced at the 
Surface of the Earth, some Miners who were at Work in the Lead 
Mines, in a Drift, 50 yards in Length, and 120 Yards deep, were greatly 
astonished by Five Heavy Shocks, which they felt in the Course of a few 
Minutes; but they were still more terrified by the grinding of the 
Rocks, against each other; as they expected nothing less, ever>- 
Moment, than to be entombed in the Bowels of the Earth. 

Those Parts op Derbyshire near the Borders of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, are chiefly composed of high, bleak, and barren Rocks. — 
Indeed, so uneven and rugged is almost all the Road between Maccles- 
field in Cheshire, and Buxton in Derbyshire, that the Country People 
quaintly remark, that it is — 

" Up Hill to Buxton all the Way, 
And up Hill all Way back." 

ORGANIC REMAINS IN COAL MEASURES. 

The Vegetable Origin of Coal, is now generally admitted, by 
Geologists; and it was undoubtedly derived from Terrestrial Plants, 
Trees, &c., which were embedded either in freshwater, or marine Shale, 
Sandstone, &c. &c. 

Impressions of Plants, together with entire Trunks of Trees, are fre- 
quently found in the accompanying Shale and Sandstone ; and also 
small Branches, with Fruits, occur in some Coal Measures. 
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Some of these Measures are of fresh-water Origin, and may have 
been formed in Lakes ; others appear to have been deposited in Estua- 
ries, or at the Mouths of Rivers, in Spaces alternately occupied by fresh 
and salt Water. 

Many different Species of Fishes, Shells, and Plants are found, in 
some Coal Measures; both near Shrewsbury, and in Coalbrook Dale. — 
In the Coal Fields, near Edinburgh, Shells are also obtained ; and 
many of those in Yorkshire, abound with marine Shells, Fishes, and 
Ammonites. 

A Large Fossil Tree, 49 Feet in Length, and lying parallel to the 
Planes of Stratification, was lately found, in Jarrow Colliery, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; and in 1829, a Fossil Tree, 72 Feet in Length, was 
discovered in Gosforth Coal Strata, also a few Miles from Newcastle. 

In the Year 1830, the Trunk of a large Tree, slanting at an Angle 
of Twenty-seven Degree's, with the Plane of the Stratum, was found in 
Craigleith Sandstone Quarry, near Edinburgh. — The total Length of 
this Tree, was upwards of 60 Feet ; its Diameter, at the Top, was about 
Seven Inches ; and near the Base, the greater Diameter was Five Feet, 
and the less Diameter Two Feet ; the Tree having been flattened by the 
Pressure of the incumbent Strata. 

What is very singular, although this Tree was found embedded in 
white quartzite Sandstone, yet the Bark was converted into the finest 
and purest Coal ; but the Interior of the Tree still preserved the woody 
Texture, in a perfect State ; the petrifying Matter with which it was 
surrounded, being chiefly of a Calcareous Nature. 

The Beds which remained, were so even, unaltered, and undisturbed, 
at the Point of Junction, as clearly to show that they had been tran- 
quilly deposited round the Tree ; and that it had not subsequently 
pierced through them, while they were yet in a soft or liquid State. 

Note. — We have not been able to ascertain the Depths of the Coal 
Mines in which these Fossil Trees were found ; but we know that 
several of the Pits, in the Neighbourhood of Newcastle, are 240, or 
250 Yards deep ; and about 50 years ago, there was a Pit, at Gates- 
head, near Nawcastle, that was 300 Yards in Depth. 

VOLCANOES. 

A Volcano, or Burning Mountain, is hollow below, and communica- 
ting, most probably, with Cavities still deeper than its own ; and from 
whence it is su pplied with Fire, and ignited Materials, which it throws 
up, at uncertain Intervals, through one or more external Spiracles, or 
Apertures. — A Volcano contains in its Bowels, Sulphur, Metals, and 
other Materials, which serve as Food, to a subterraneous Fire ; and which, 
in its Eflects, is more violent and terrible than Gunpowder, or even than 
Thunder and Lightning. — Volcanoes constitute, without Doubt, the most 
striking and formidable Geognostic Phaenomenon which Nature has pre- 
sented to our View ; they are not, indeed, so destructive to the Lives of 
the Human Race, as Earthquakes ; but they offer to the Eye, Something 
much more Grand and Terrific 

A Volcano has often been compared to a Cannon of immense Size, and 
of large Caliber ; the Funnel or Mouth of the Crater of a Volcano, being 
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Bometimes more than a Mile in Diameter. — ^From this tremendoos Ori- 
fice, are emitted Torrents of Smoke and Flame, and Rivers of Metals, 
Sulphur, and melted Minerals ; the Mixture being known by the Name of 
Lava. — Clouds of Cinders, and Thousands of Red Hot Stones, are 
ejected to an immense Height; and sometimes enormous Rocks, are 
thrown to the Distance of many Leagues. 

The Volcanic Action, during an Eruption, is so great, and the Force 
of the Explosion so violent i that its Reaction has beien known to shake 
the Earth, agitate the Sea, overthrow Mountains; and ra^e the mo^ 
solid Edifices and Towns, even at a very considerable Distance. — The 
Flame and Smoke of Mount Etna, may sometimes be seen, at the Disr 
tance of 1 60 Leagues ; and the Sound of an Explosion, from Mount 
Vesuvius, has been heard at the Distance of Twelve Miles, like the 
Roaring of Thunder, and Thousands of Artiller>^ — Yet our Volcanoes 
are only like Artifical Fireworks, when compared with those of the 
Andes. — The Sound of one of these Mountains, is not like that of the 
Volcanoes in Europe, confined to a single Province ; but may be heard 
at the Distance of Two or Three Hundred Miles. 

A MOST TERRIBLE ERUPTION of the Volcano Tomboro, in the Island 
of Sumbawa, took place in 1815. — All the Villages near the Mountain 
were destroyed, with 12,000 of the Inhabitants; and the Fall of the 
Ashes was so great, that they covered the Houses, at the Distance of 
Forty Miles. — This Eruption was accompanied by an Earthquake ; and 
the Thunderings of the Volcanic Explosions were so terrible, that they 
were heard not only in Java, 300 Miles distant; but also in Sumatra, at 
the Distance of Nine Hundred and Seventy Miles ! ! ! 

PRODUCTION OF VOLCANOES. 

Buffo N, Goldsmith and several other Writers on Volcanoes, have 
asserted that their Heat or Combustion, cannot be supported, without 
an Accession of Atmospheric Air ; but this is a great Mistake, and has 
lead to very erroneous Conclusions. 

Combustion does not at all depend on the presence of atmospheric air, 
nor even of oxygen gas. 

Many instances might be given of combustion, without the presence 
either of oxygen or air. — A portion of powdered antimony, introduced 
into a jar of chlorine, will infiame spontaneously, the moment it comes 
in contact with the gas. The same Phenomenon takes place with 
Copper, Potassium, Phosphorus, Boron, and many other Substances. 

If a few drops of Spirits of Turpentine, on a piece of linen, be 
brought in contact with chlorine, it inflames instantly. — In all these 
cases, the absence of air or oxygen may be abundantly proved ; and yet 
the combustion is exceedingly vivid. 

We may also here observe, that the division of bodies into combus- 
tibles and non-combustibles, abstractedly, is certainly erroneous ; their 
properties, in this respect, depending on the medium to which they are 
presented. — Thus, bodies which inflame readily in common air or oxygen 
gas, are incombusti])le in nitrogen and hydrogen. 

If our Atmosphere were composed of hydrogen and nitrogen, instead 
of oxygen and nitrogen, the class of bodies now called combustible. 




3ii1d bpcnme incDQibustiblefl ; and oxygen, with manf of its combiai* | 
tiona, would freely burn. — Ths (ruth of this Btatetoerit may be 'ory.f 
easily pmved by experiment. A jet of oxygen gua, vrtiieh will not bum I 
in cuinmon air, will bum with ease, in an almaaphere of hydrogen o 
snlphur, 

Another experiment will ahnw that dUtiuctian betveen combustible* 1 
and tncombustiblea, is arbitrarily deliaed. — It sulphur and cupper ftlingtif 
be gently heated together, tliey suddenly ignite, with the evolutioa otM 
light and heati or in other words, combustion ensues. Will any personl 
undertake to say which of these substances Is ths combuntible, or whick 1 
the supporter of combustion? 

From these coniide rations wB are ted (o infer that i 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, that the hydrogen as ranch supports Ihtl 
combustion of tlie oxygen, as tlie oxygeu does that uf the hydrogen ; 
fact it is simply the onion of the two, which produces combustion,' 
A!so, in common fire, the air certiunly burns as much in contact wilill 
tbe fuel, as the fuel does in contact with the air. 

We may now perceire that it is exceedingly probable, that i[ . 
Bowels of [he Earth, there exists many substances, capable of exerting I 
on each other Ilie mast puwerlul chemical action, without tbe prescnoB 
of atmospheric air. 

From the researches of Arago and others, it is almost a _^ 

certainty, that the interior of the earth, a very little way from the sar^V 
face, is in a Bed Hut State; and we also find there are consid«rabI< J 
streams of subterranean wateTs exiit beneath the surface. 

Surae of our metals at common t«mpera(Qres, and many of Qteta »lfM 
a Red Heat, will decompose water with the formation uf liydrogen gU. W 
—Now it is very singular that almost all our Volcanoes, ate silualed k J 
rery tittle distance from the sea, or some body of water. 

Knowing, as we do, the immense pressure which water acquires at 
great depths, it is exceedingly probable that the Fires of Volcanoes ' 
may, in a great trteasure, be owing lu the operation of water, upon the 
heated materials of the interior of the earth, producing the most intense 
chemical action; generating gases which are combustible, when they 
come in contact with air. as they Ascend from tbe depths of the Abyss ; 
and capable of producing all the TBBURnDous effects of Voloanoks. 
EXTRACT FROM BISHOP WATSON'S CHEMICAL KSSAYS. 
" Mb, Lgkehv, as for as I have been able to learn, was the first 
Person who illmitraled. by «ctaal Expeiiraeot, the Origin of Subterra- 
neous Fires, — He mixed twenty-five pounds of powdered sulphur, with aa 
equal weight uf iron filings ; and having kneaded the mixture together^ 
fay means of a little water, into the consietence of a paste, he put it 
into nn iron pot, covered it with a doth, and buried the whole a ' 
under ground , 

'• In about eight or nine hours' time the Earth swelled, grew warm, 
and crocked; hut sulphureous Vapours were perceived, a Flame which 
dilated tbe cracks, was observed, the superincumbent Eorth was covered 
with a yellow and black Powder ; — in short, a snblerrnneooa Fire, pro- 
ducing a Volcano in Miniature, woa simntaneoUBly lighted up, from the | 
reciptucnl Action op Sulphkh. Iron, and Water. 
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** That Part of this Experiment which relates to the Frodnction of 
Fire, by the Fermentation of iron Filings and Sulphur, when made 
into a Paste, has been frequently repeated, with the same Success, siiice 
the Time of Mr. Lemery." 

Note. — Bishop Watson says, that he has made the Experiment 
several Times ; and that large Quantities of Materials are not requisite 
to make the Experiment succeed. — Half a pound of steel filings, half a 
pound of flour of brimstone, and fourteen ounces of water, well mixed, 
will form a mass that will acquire heat enough to make it tcike fire. — 
He also observes, that Iron and Sulphur would remain mixed together, 
for ages, without taking Fire, if they were either kept perfectly free 
from Moisture, or drenched with too much Water. 

EFFECTS OF VOLCANOES. 

The Action of Volcanoes, many of which are now extinct, have 
caused some of the inequalities of the Earth's Surface ; and formed part 
of our Rocks, Hills, and Mountains. — This appears evident, not only from 
History ; but also from the Aspect presented to us, in almost every Re- 
gion of the Globe. 

Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Hecla ; also Tomboro, in the island 
!0f Sambawa ; and Mount Dolomieu, in the Isle of Bourbon, are all slill 
in full Activity ; besides many others in different parts of Asia ; and 
also along the Chain of the Andes, nearly from the Straits of Magellan, 
through Chili, to the north of Mexico, which is a vast District of igneous 
Action, increasing and upheaving the enormous Mountains. 

The Eruption of a Volcano, is one of the most awful and most sub- 
lime Phenomenon that is produced by Nature ; and the Devastations 
that are sometimes caused by the Rivers of melted Lava, are most ap- 
palling. The ancient Cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, were both 
destroyed by an Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the year A. D. 79 ; the 
former of which was completely buried, in the Lava, to the depth of 
seventy Feet. — In the year 1669, Catania, a City in Sicily, was much 
injured by an Eruption of Mount Etna ; and in another, attended with 
an Earthquake, in 1693, it was entirely swallowed up, and 18,000 Peo- 
ple were engulfed in the Bowels of the Earth. 

In the Island of Teneriffe, there is a Volcano which has long ceased to 
emit Flames ; and, the Island of St. Helena, and many others, bear 
evident marks of a volcanic origin. — It is well known that at different 
Times and Places, numerous Volcanoes have made their Appearance in 
the Sea ; and that many Islands have been upheaved from the Bottom 
of the Ocean, by subterranean Fires. 

Towards the Centre and South of France, many Traces of extinct 
Volcanoes may be recognised ; and also, in the North of Spain, the South 
of Sicily, in Italy, and in Hungary, spent Volcanoes may be seen, with 
Cones, Craters, and Lava Streams. — There are also Rocks in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and in almost every Country in Europe, which 
Geologists refer to an igneous Formation. — The Rocks and Caves of 
Staifa, one of the Islands of the Hebrides ; and also the Giant's Cause- 
way, in Ireland, aie considered to be of Plutonic Origin. 
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Obiesvattoh. — Dr. Ma<^cu11odii Mr. Neoliei, Mr. Lyell, sod wverikl 
olbet GeologiaU, have f(iven Ntte Nemei lo TBrioua Rocks ; aud, accord- 
ing (o Ihe present impruved State of Geulogy, they appear to he belter 
adnpted lo the Subject, than Ibe Old Nama, Primitive Raeki, Tnmti- 
UoH Jtaelti, Flaelt Rocii, ifc. Sfc—the tiev Namei'arePluluniG Rock^ I 
Volcanic Rucks, AqueouB Bocks. Metamorpbic Rocks, Underlyiiig 
Rocka, Overlying Eocka, &<:. &c. — Geaiogists also affirm that Kocks a 
every Kind and Cenamination are continually forming, by the AetimTV 
of Water, Vulcanoea, Igneoua Operationa, ttc. &c. ; and tbaC the New 
Plutonic RockJs frequently upheave the Old Rocks, and all Ihe Over- 
tying Strata. — The Nature. Fropertiea, and Ponnations of all iheu 
BockB, are minutely dcacriUed and esplained in Lyell's Excellent 
Work on Gaology, \a which we particularly refer our Readers. 

EARTHQUAKES. 
EAHTaouAHBB Bte the moat formidable Ministers of Nature ; and have' 
tended most powerfully (o produce Ibe present Appearance of the Sur- 
face of our Planet. They have formed Valliea, and slopped the Counea 
of Bivers; — made frightful Chasms, ajid dangeroua Precipicea; — destroyed 
and engulfed Towns and Cttiea; — svalloved up Mountiunaand Islands ^ 
— Bobmeraed large and beautiful Tracts of Land, and left in Iheit Stead, 
putrid Lakea, and unfathomable Abysaes. — Nay, it has even beeu cou- 

i'ectored, that Irelaud was severed from Etiglaud; — England from 
France; — Europe from Africa; — Sicily from Italy; — Terra del Fuego 
from South America; — Vaa Diemen's Land and New Quinea, from New 
Holland; — Madagascar from Africa; — and Asia from America, by tiie 
Tremendoua Acljon of Eabthqvakes. 

PRODUCTION OF EARTHQUAKES. 

ToB Cavseh which rnODUCE Eabthquages, have not yet been 
clearly defined; and will, perhaps, for ever remain one of Nature's 
Secrets, not to be revealed U> Man. — Some Pbilosophers attribute Ihem 
to the espanaive Power of Vapourized Air, Steam, Gas, tie, engendered 
in the Bowels of the Earth, by Pyrites and other sulphureous Matters ; and 
tbese fermentiog, by the Filtration of Water, and other Causes, prodaes 
inflammation ; and thus Ibe Earth is shaken to its very Foundation, by 
these Awful Visitatians, called Earthquakes. 

Ur. Nicholson, in hie Introduction to Natural Philosophy, says, " II 
is extremely probahlethat Earthquakes owe their Origin to the Discharge 
between a Cloud and the Earth. In a high Electric State; or even between 
two Clouds." — Some Philosophers think that the Powers ot the Electric 
Fluid, in the Bowels of the Earth-, or the Galvanic Modification of Elec- 
tricity, may produce EARTHatJAK.Ei. — {See Grrgary'u LeiiBnB,p«ge2G\,) 

Mb. WiLLiAU Stcbgeoh, has an excellent Article on Electro -pulaa- 
lioB, and Electro-momentum, in his Annals of Eleclrielty. Vol. I. Page 
40.— At the close of this Article, Mr. S. ««ys. '■ Tbese then are some of 
the eflecls of Electric Currenta, or of the momentum of the electric fluid, 
in a stale of motion, after Ihe enciting cause is entirely out otT. — Tkt 
shock thus produced, may very conveniently be compared to Ihe blow 
given by Montgolficr's Hydraulic Ram. — Elect ro-momeula may be pi 
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duced by any mode of excitation whatever, and the effects will be pro- 
portional to the velocity and quantity of the electric fluid first put in 
motion ; and the length of the original channel is also to be taken into 
Account. — If then Electro-momenta, capable of producing violent shodu^ 
and vivid sparks, can be produced by a few hundreds of feet of thin cop- 
per wire ; what is it that might not be expected from the electro-momenta 
of Nature, arising from currents of many Miles in extent, kept in motion 
either by heat, saline solutions, or by other causes, amongst the metallin* 
Strata, below the surface of the Earth ? A sudden disruption in the 
circuit would insure the blow ; and the Result might be an Earthquake.'* 
By whatever Agents Earthquakes are produced, we may safely 
infer that the Natural Causes of their Production, are inherent in the 
-Earth; and it certainly does appear that many of them are in some 
Manner connected with Volcanoes ; as they often take Place, during 
Volcanic Eruptions. — Sometimes the Shock of an Earthquake, precedes 
the Eruption of a Volcano ; and this was the case in 1794, when two 
Shocks were experienced at Naples, and the surrounding Country, a little 
before the Violent Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. — Besides, it is well 
known, that many Volcanic Islands have made their Appearance in the 
Sea, during the Action of Earthquakes; both in ancient and modem 
Times. — Pliny and Justin have recorded several ; and Professor Pallas 
mentions one Island that rose, in 1790, in the Sea of Asoph; and sdnce 
that Time, some others have appeared, in different Seas and Oceans, 
during the Convulsions of Earthquakes. 

EFFECTS OF EAUTHQUAKES. 

Pliny, the great Naturalist, was suffocated by the sulphureous 
exhalations arising from an Eruption of Vesuvius, in the Year 79, of 
the Christian Era. — He has recorded an Earthquake which destroyed, 
in one Night, Twelve Cities, in Asia Minor ; and during the Reign of 
the Eoman Emperor, Trajan, who died about the Year 117, the City of 
Antioch, and a great part of the adjacent Country, were buried by an 
Earthquake. — ^About three Hundred Years after, in the time of Justi- 
nian, it was again destroyed, with forty Thousand of the Inhabitants ; 
and in 1182, most of the Cities in Syria, were overwhelmed in the same 
Manner. 

In the Year 1638, a violent Earthquake happened at Calabria, in 
Italy, by which the City of Euphaemia was entirely swallowed up ; and 
nothing but a dismal and putrid Lake appeared in the Place where it 
stood. "Such," says Father Kircher, **was the fate of the City* of 
Euphaemia; and as we continued our melancholy Course along the 
Shore, the whole Coast, for the Space of two hundred Miles, presented 
nothing but the remains of Cities, and Men scattered over the Fields, 
without a Habitation." 

The Earthquake which happened in Jamaica, in the Year 1692, was 
very terrible in its Effects. In two minutes, it destroyed the Town of 
Port Royal ; and sunk the Houses in a Gulf, Forty Fathoms Deep. — 
Most of the Rivers were stopped up by the falling of the Mountains : and 
it was a considerable Time, before they made themselves New Chan- 
aels. — The Hills and Mountains seemed particularly affected by the 



violeare of ths Sliocka ; aud it was supposed tlist Ihe principal Seat ot 
the ConCiLsaiona, was in the clci-ated PntW of the laland. 

Ill tlie Year 1693. b most terrible Earthquake look place. whiFh did 
gr^at Damage in Sicily ; nnd, aa before me ntioaed, destroyed the City 
d[ Catania. The Shocks nf this Earthquake were felt in Germany. 
Prance, and England ; and ita motion extended to a Circumterente of 
Tvo Thousand Sis Hundred Leagues. It chietJy atTeded the Sea 
Coasts, and great Rivera; and was more perceptible upon the Moun- 
taitu than in the Valleys, — Although the Slioeks of this Earthquake 
did not continue above three Minutea ; yel nearly nineteen Thousand of 
the InhaLltanls of Sicily, perished by this Cata'^tropLe. 

The Grent, and almost UnivetBal Earthquake, which happened on 
the First of November, I75S, aflbrds a dreadful EKample of the chief 
Attendants of these striking and avfut Phenomena. — Its EffecU 
appear to have been most severely felt in Spain and Portugal ; and the 
City of Lisbon, Ihe Capital of the latter Country, wax almost entirely 
destroyed, with about Sixty Thousand of its Inhabilauls ; although (he 
Shocka did not continue longer than about Six Minutes. 

The Shocks of this Earthquake, and the Effects that it prodw 
upon Seas. Itjvers, Lakes, Canals, and even on Wella and Springs, wi 
experienced at on immenie Distance from the Principal Sent of ... 
Action. — They were felt in Africa ; and extended to Holland, Tnnoe, 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden ; and the Agitation of Ihe Waten 
were perceived in various Parts of England, Wales, Scotland, aod 
Ireland. — Such were the Phenotneus of this very Kemarkable and 
Destructive Earlhqnake, which eitlended over a Tract of the Earth, 
compriaing, at least. Four Millions of Ssn^ni! Miles. 

OBSERVATION. 

The Effects produced by Physical Causes, and by Ihe rarl 
OperBtions ot Kalure. affect us in very different Ways; and are j 
ductive of very diSerent SenKBlions. — We feel pleasure in viewing 
meandering Brink, the gentle River, and the picturesque Lake; 
are delighted with the fertile Plain, the rising Eminence, and 
romantic Valley ; we ara astoDiahed with (be enow-capt Uountaia, til* 
dangerous Predpice, and the unfathomable Fiaaure; out Sensea an 
coiifuaed and overpowered, with the Noise and Commolious prodnced 
by the mighty and overwhelming Cataract ; Floods, caused by the 
Overflowings of Iliven, and extraordinary High Tides, freqaeirtly 
commit great Devastation, by inundating Towns, Cities, and fine 
Tracts of Land; Hurricanes, Tornados, and Water-apouta, often pro- 
dace tearful Desolation; the forked Lighlning'a vivid Flash, is awfully 
grand, and aometlmes dreadfully fatal; the pealing and railing 
Thunder, siiakea the very Foundations of Ihe Earth, and remind« Ul 
of Ihe Artillery of Heaven-, Volcanoes are frightful in (heit Effects, 
and destructive in their Consequences; but the most tremendoo* and 
the moflt terrible Visitations of the ALUioBtv. are Earthquakes; by 
which Towns. Ciliea. Monulsins, and Islands, with their Inhabitwita, 
are swallowed up in a Moment, and buried in Ihe Bo 
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3 7 -"^ - - ^ .i~ o ,;:'**^*^''c hear** ^ ^lars, 

"* »iak^ ^" Touch, 
a ^ „«-.-».--«. GOD .r.;^-"*. ^ 

.t G» -c-. : »* =uv :c«- =;- ^^ tee GraaJ GeJwt'- "^ Afferent BniMta 
Ccc»LLcc.->f:.:r:dL:e^a-«?*^^^^to»-a;pi^j^^^^'«-liat ig its State and 

c£ -. L...-.:. -.e^c ..t^cre :f:^^FE» H.^^°^^'*^^ into the Interic 

w« =Li:. .-i:: 4. j:0 JL:.*; -•^^^^"'^^'-y- there is ^ ., '^ '^"Qd AumbenJ 
■UiLCidXe Kcr.. - c^frtfiii: ooT ireet. that must ev^*. °°^ and an ud- 




i2d ^^xini.r.tvi by tiie Hi va-^ i4«:E. '^^ remain unexplored, 

w •* .-,=::c«<u a" d.5en?::: Maf«?f.aU; and each KinH '** ^^^" o'Cnisi 
BS.-K d-r.s*. is iluf rVph incred-***- These Subst«»«^^'^®''*^^>' growing 
ierv-»-ei m B^vis . r Lavers ofrdr.ous thicknesses- ? ^^^ commonij 
Give:. C.av. <:i:e.ar.dS:one: Gravel and ^i^J ^5* consist of Saad, 
V.tr.. u> 5cv:>. w::h .:.nerer.t Kir.ds of Coal, &:e. k-^!^?^ ^^'^^ Sheik; 
*:»-A^> cvVLir l:i the >-uiie Order, in ever>- Part of the r\ i ^^^^ ^^ ^ot 

FiivJ^nhers a:w generallv if Opinion that the C^ f 
Earti. are maoh dM*er and heavier than anything upon *^ c^*^^ °^ '*« 
aome even surjvse that th* Matter filling the interior '^^^^^ J ^^ 
«:x T.mes heavier than any Metal with which we are ac«i^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^* ^' 
ever, whatever may be the Nature and Weight of thi^M^"*^^^'^"^* 
ever\- Rt\'k^>:i to believe that it is in a continued State ii*'^^» there k 

II.:;er!i have loag since discovered that it is much Warm^ -"^'sion. 
of Coal Mines, than on the Surface of the Earth; and k )f ^*/^®"'^°**^°* 
pn>veil by M. Arago, and several other Philosophers, that^ ^*®^y been 
tejsrrade fhennometer stood at 1 1 degrees 87 minutes, iu th a^^ ^^^ ^^°* 
Air: it r\wo to IS degrees 12 minutes, when let down 369 T?*'^^^^^®"*' 
of the Artesian Wells, hear Roehelle, in France. — These IW ^^* ^^tooni 
Centegrado Thorniometer, being reduced, \ie obtain 53 deo- ^^^"'^^^ ®^^* 
and Oi dogri^es 37 minutes, of Fahrenheit's Themiomt^^^^°^^°"^^ 
sJious ail Increased Temperature of 11 degrees 15 minute ^^* *°^ ^^ 
ox" only l'J3 Yards. — In more recent Experiments, made b^' \f *^^ ^^^^ 
Iho Ario>i:an Well or Boring, at Grenelle, near Paris, 1 584 p Arago, ia 
ho Cvuuul ail liiori\ise of Temperature, of about One 7> '^^t Deep; 
<o» K'ot ; orL\i Degrees, at the Depth of 528 Yards. ^^^^ ^°' every 

\N c nuist uljii* ni>tice our own Hot Springs at Buxton Ar 
"M.(vU. aiul M'>orul other Places in England: and ' , ^"^ck, Bath, 

^ery many on the 
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I, partieularly M Cailsbmi, in Bohemiah, nearly in fh 

^3 eiitre of Germany, ffhere the Temperature of the Hat Springs. 
^kJegreea of Fahrenheit ; being only 47 Degrees belov the Boiling Foi 

Every Traveller who ban visited Iqcland, ia acquainted with the 
^Seysan, or Hot Spouting Spcinga of that Inland, — The moat important of 
-Wiese, ifl the " Great Geyaer," not far distant from Mount Hecla. Thia 
Terrible Fountain seada forth Volnmes of Steam ; and eje(;ta Colamna 
■^»f Boiling Water, from Nino to Twelve Feet in Diameter, and from 
Seventy to Two Huodred Feet in Height.— Besidex thia Great Caldron, 
'Vhers are many otber Boiling Fountains in Iceland: and it hai been 
Vftlculated, that during Eruptions, gome of tbem throw up nearly 60,000 
Gallons of Boiling Water every Minute. 

Then, we roust not forget to mention the Rivers of Melted Lava, that 
are poured from nearly Two Hundred Vulcanaesj and which, of cuiirae. 
must bare a tendency to make hollow, many Parts of the Shell of this 
Torrestial Globe. — Now, taking all these OircumslaneeB into Consider*- 
tion, we may fairly draw the Gon^^tusion, that we (read upon a Crust of 
the Earth, beneath which, at no great Distance from the Surface, an 
BSA* OF BoiLiNQ Waters, ami Ock^ne of Melted Mi:TiLa I '. I 



EXTRACT FROM MUDIE'S EAHTH. 

"Gboloqt, which means ' The Voice of Ike Earlh,' — that is the ae- 
eouut which taken as a whole, it is capable of rendering up to human 
investigation; in its present slate, its past history; and, at far ei ex- 
perience warrants the conjecture, its condition in future times. This, 
though it is one of the eubjects to which Llie attention of mankind 
has been draws, ever since they had an far advanced in improve- 
ment, na to be capable of speculating about the i^auses of things ; yet 
the raaleriols of our knowledge of this Science lie deep in the Eaith, 
and the events of wkich it afTorda the evidence, lie in tiroes la remote, 
that it is very difficult to connect them with the present times, or 
even with any times of which we liave a Human Record. — There is, 
however, a degree of grandeur in this Science, which rendeta it pe- 
culiarly attractive; and this grandeur comes more closely home to Ds 
than that of the Hkaveklt Bodies. 

"In the deepest mine, under the eumniit of the loftiest mountain, 
which has lieen trod by human foot, there are traces of the univer- 
■ality of that wonderful working, to which slluaiou has been made; 
and which, throughout liie whole globe, and in every portion of it 
which we can by possibility examine, prociaims, in language not to 
be mistaken, that it is a produciian : and that, diversified as are ito 
parts, aud eventful as bos been its history, it is the result of one Cre- 
ative Fiat, and obedient U> one law ; that all its changes, however 
mighty, or however minute, and ell ita productions, however varied, 
are linked togeUier in a roost myaterious manner; — a manner which 
leads the mind irresistably (o t^e belief of a Crealive Power and a •§ 
StUinif Providaiet." 
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EXTRACT FROM LYELL'S GEOLOGY. 

"Op what Materials is the Earth composed, and in what Man- 
ner are these Materials arranged? — These are the Inquiries with 
which the Science of Geology is occupied. — Such Investigations appear, 
at first sight, to relate exclusively to the Mineral Kingdom, and to 
the various Rocks, Soils, and Metals, which occur upon the Surface 
of the Earth ; or at various depths beneath it. — But, in pursuing 
these Researches, we soon find ourselves led on to consider the suc- 
cessive Changes which have taken Place in the former state of the 
Earth's Surface and Interior, and the causes which have given rise 
to these Changes; and, what is still more singular and unexpected, 
we soon become engaged in researches into the History of the Ani- 
mate Creation, or of the various tribes of Animals and Plants which 
have, at different periods of the past, inhabited the Globe." 

" All ake aware that the solid parts of the Earth consist of dis- 
tinct substances, such as clayey chalk, sand, limestone, coal, slate 
granite, and the like; but previously to observation, it is commonly, 
imagined that all these had remained from the first, in the state in 
which we now see them, — that they were created in their present 
form, and in their present position. — Geologists have come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. — They have discovered proofs thai the external 
parts of the earth, were not all produced in the beginning of things ; 
or in the state in which we now behold them; nor in an instant of 
Time. — On the contrary, they have acquired their actual configuration 
and condition gradually, under a great variety of circumstances ;" and 
at successive periods, during each of which, distinct races of living 
beings have flourished on the land, and in the waters ; the remains of 
these Creatures still lying buried in the Crust of the Earth" 

EXTRACT FROM CHAMBERS'S GEOLOGY. 

"When we arrive at the Muschelkalk, or Shell Limestone, we 
find a great difierence, leading to a supposition that, at this Era of 
Geological Chronology, circumstances had arisen, changing the charac- 
ter of marine life, over certain portions of Europe ; that certain animals 
abounding previously, and for a great length of time, disappeared never 
to reappear, at least as far as we can judge from our knowledge of orga- 
nic remains; and that certain New Forms of a very remarkable kind 
were added. 

" The New Creatures were of such a class as we might expect to be 
the first added to the few specimens of fish which had hitherto existed : 
they were of the class of Reptiles,— creatures whose organisation places 
them next in the scale of creation to fish ; but yet below the higher class 
of animals which bring forth their young alive, and nourish them by 
suck (mammalia.) The Earth was, as yet, only fit to be a partial habi- 
bitation to creatures breathing its atmosphere, and living upon its pro- 
ductions. — It is supposed to have been under so high a temperature, as to 
be unsuitable for mammalia : — the lands which existed were pro- 
bably low and marshy, with a hot, moist atmosphere ; so as to present an 
appropriate field of existence, only for Lizards, Crocodiles, and creatures 
of similar character. — It is also to be supposed that the land was, at this 
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period, undergoing frequent changes and convulsions ; so that only a 
class of creatures to which submersions and deluges were matter of in- 
di;fference, could reside upon it, without a greater waste of life than was 
part of the Great General Design." 

*' The Reptiles, which first begin to appear in the Muschelkalk, con- 
tinued to flourish while a great succession of other rocks was forming : — 
Throughout the whole of the Secondary Formation, there were few other 
land animals. — In fact, the world must have been in the possession of 
Reptiles, for a many thousand times longer period than it appears to have 
yet been in the pos^ssion of Man. 

"'When we see,' says Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
* That so large arvd important a Range has been assigned to Reptiles, 
among the former Population of our Planet, we cannot but regard with 
Feelings of new and unusual Interest, the comparatively diminutive ex- 
isting Orders of that most ancient family of Quadrupeds, with the very 
Name of which we usually associate a Sentiment of Disgust. — We shall 
view them with less Contempt, when we learn from the Records of Ge- 
ological History, that there was a Time when Reptiles not only consti- 
tuted the chief Tenants, and most powerful Possessors of the Earth ; but 
extended their Dominion over the Waters of the Seas ; and that the 
Annals of their History may be traced back, through Thousands of Years 
antecedent to that latest Point, in the progressive Stages of Animal 
Creation, when the First Parents of the Human Race were called into 
Existence.^ " 

EXTRACT FROM HIGGINS'S GEOLOGY.' 

" The Crust of the Earth, as we have already stated, consists of a 
number of beds of various substances, irregularly alternating with 
each other. — It has been proved by analogy, that those beds were 
formed by causes still in action, in a manner similar to those that are 
i^ow being deposited in the beds of Seas, Rivers, and Lakes ; and that 
the Formation of each Stratum, required a considerable portion of 
Time. — But if a length of time be required to form a single deposit ; 
how much more time will be necessary to form a Series, each rock 
differing from those with which it is connected, in Mineralogical 
Characters? 

"Circumstances which will produce a calcareous deposit, will not 
produce an argillaceous. — An entire revolution of local circumstances 
is absolutely necessary, in order to change the character of the Bed. — 
Admitting, therefore, that the Strata composing the Crust of our Globe, 
were formed with a rapidity of which we have no conception, from a 
variety of circumstances, particularly the greater surface temperature 
of our Earth ; it is quite apparent that a considerable time must have 
been occupied, in their deposition. 

" But all these bedj? are crowded with Organic Remains, which, like 
the Relics of Art, point out the character and circumstances of the 
Age, in which they were produced. — In certain beds we find remains 
which cannot elsewhere be found, in the whole series ; but seem only to 
have existed at that particular Time, when those beds were forming. — 
Certain other beds contain, in great abundance, the remains of ovipa- 
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xens Animals ; but neither above nor below them, can any individoal 
specimen be found. — And there are other strata, and these among the 
lughest in the series, which contain the bones of Mammalia ; but below , 
the same fossils have been sought for in vain. 

** Every step, therefore, which we take in the Investigation, impressei 
vs the more deeply with the conviction, that Time must have long 
shaken its hasty Wing over this Terrestrial Globe, and that the Earth 
often completed its accustomed journey round the Great Orb of Day, 
Jifter its Creation; before the J?/«ma/ God of all, placed Man upon it, 
as the Perfection of his Work, and.the Object of his Love." 

EXTRACT FROM PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR»S 
HUTTONIAN THEORY. 

** Amid all the Revolutions of the Globe, the Economy of Nature has 
been uniform ; and her Laws are the only Things that have resisted the 
General Movements. — The Rivers and the Rocks, the Seas and the 
Continents, have been changed in all their Parts ; but the Laws which 
direct those Changes, and the Rules to which they are subject, have 
remained Invariably the same. 

REMARKS. 

The Cokrespondence between the Mosaic Account of 
ihe Creation, and the Discoveries of Modern Geologists, is 
beautifully explained ; and every Objection that has been 
brought against Geology, as not agreeing with the Scripturea, 
is ftilly answered, in Dr. Buckland's Bridge water Treatise, 
Chapter the Second, entitled, " The Consistency of Geologi- 
cal Discoveries with Sacred History." — Dr. Buckland also 
refers his Readers to Bishop Bird Sumner's " Records of 
THE Creation." 

" Beloved, be not Ignorant of this One Thing, that One Day is 
with the Lord, as a Thousand Years ; and a Thousand Years, as One 
Day,"— (Second Peter, Chapter the Third, Verse the Eighth,) 

WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 

Cuvier's Theory op the Earth; — Lyell's Elements of Geology, 
and his Principles of Geology; — Phillip's Guide to Geology, and hij 
Treatise on Geology ; — Brande's Outlines of Geology; — ^Francis's Lec- 
tures on Geology; — Dr. Ure's System of Geology ; — Mantell's WondeD 
of Geology, and his Geology of the South-East Parts of England;— 
Bakewell's Introduction to Geology ; — Greenough's Principles of Geology; 
— Higgins's Alphabet of Geology; — Chamber's Geology; — Sutcliffc'i 
Introduction to Geology; — Penn's Mosaic Geology; — Higgins's Mosaical 
and Mineral Geology ; — Fairholmc's Scripture Geology ; — ^Parkinson'i 
Organic Remains of a former World ; — Conversations on Geology, l^ 
Mrs. Marcet; — Geological Sketches, by Maria Hack; — and Dr. Boci- 

LAND's BRIDaEWATER TREATISE. 




MINERALOGY. 
MiNERALOcr treata particularly of the Nature and Pro- 

Sertiea of all Kinda of Precioua Stones, aa Diamonds, 
.ubiea, Emeralda, Topazea, Sapphires, Garnets, Amcthyats, 
Beryls, Agates, Jaspers, Corneliana, Hyacintha, Crystals, 
kc. ice. ; of Metallic Ores, Metals, and Minerala, as Plati- 
num, Gold, Silver, Lead, Zinc, Iron, Copper, Tin, &c. kc. ; 
of the different Varieties of Marbles, Stones, Slates, Coals, 
Chalka, Claya, Earths, &c. ic. ; and of the various Shapps 
and Figures which Fluid Substances assume, when they 
undergo Crystallization. 

This Science is of great value, in the Practical Afiaita of 
Life; as it includes the various Methods of Smelting, Puri- 
fying, and Assaying all kinda of Ores, and Met&ls. 

H&LoOV are bo cloael/ conoected, (hkt 

B SCIEHCH. 

OBSERVATION, 
certainly done a Ghkat Dk*l lowalda proving ia 
wbat Manner tbe larinua Rucks, and tlie dilferent Strata of Uje GJoba 
bare been farmed, at varioua Periods of TimH; and they have alM 
brought lo Light the hidden Wonders of the Enrlh, by laying open ita 
BoBom, &nd producing (he Organic Remaina of PlaotB, Trees, Sbclla, 
Fiihea, Reptiles, and Animals of euormous Siie, which inhabited this 
Planet, Id Ages that are Fah Gong By.— But there still remains very 
much tor them to accomplish ; for they bBve not yet informed us hotf, 
or in what Manner the different Ores of Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, 
Zinc, Tin. Iran, and various other Metals and MineraU were formed. — 
Neither have they brought to Light, the Origin of the Precious Stones, 
BUCh as Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds. Tupuzes, Sapphires, Garnets, &.c. 
(kc. — It is generally admitted, that they were not created, in their present 
State, by tbe Almiohtv Fiat |— how then, and in what Manner were, 
they formed P — Was it by Aecidenf or CAance ? — or was it by the Lann 
of Nature, impressed upon Matter, by the Omnipotent CnEAtos? 

WORKS ON MINERALOGY. 
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it; — Jameson's Mineralogy; — 
Accuui'a Ansljlicsl Mineralogy, and hia Cryilallngraphy ; — Phillips's 
iDtroduction toMineralt^; — Kidd'e Ouilinea of Mineralogy; — Aikia's 
Manual of Miucralngy ; — Bakewell'* Inlroduction to Mineralogy ;— 
Allam's Manual of Mineralogy;— Joycs'a Chemical Minsralugy; — 
Minerals and Metatq, iheir Uaei;_BucldBnd'a Geology and Mineiajogy; 
— ClaavBland's Mineralogy and Geology ;—Phillipa't Outiiaes at Minera- 
logy and Geology ; — Aikin's Synoput of the Mineral Kingdom ; — Tbom- 
aon'i Outlines nf Miaeraiugy and Gcalogy;~and Wiliiami's TniiEvnu 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SCRIPTURE 0E0L06T 
AND MINERALOGY. 

1. — Geologt hai generally been considered as a New Sciencb; bat 
it is certainly nearly as Old as the World itself. — In the Fourth Chapta 
of Genesis, and the Twenty-second Verse, we find that *' Tubal-Cain was 
an Instructor of every Artificer, in Brass and Iron." — Now, it follows, that 
the Ores most first have been dug out of the Earth ; and then ameli^ 
and purified, in Order to make the Metals malleable, and useful for 
Tools, and other necessary Instruments.'^ And, as Brass is a compound 
Metal, consisting of Copper and Zinc, (or its Ore, Calimine ;) it is evident 
that Tubal-Cain must have discovered the Method of compounding these 
Metals, in Order to produce Brass. 

2. — Geoloot and Mineralogy form a considerable Portion of the 
Twenty-eighth Chapter of the Book of Job. — There we are told, that 
there ''Is a Vein for the Silver, and a Place for Gold ; " and that " Iron 
is taken out of the Earth, and Brass is molten out of the Stone." — " Ai 
for the Earth, out of it cometh Bread ; and under it, is turned up as it 
were Fire." — The last Expression evidently refers to the Dangers that 
Miners have to encounter, from Fire Damps, which are caused by the 
Ignition of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas, the Explosions of whidi 
have produced so many dreadful Accidents in our Coal Mines. — Or, 
perhaps, Job may allude to Volcanoes, of which there have always been 
numbers in the East. — We have Accounts of Eruptions that took Place, 
at least Twelve Hundred Years, before the Conomencement of the 
Christian Era. 

3. — The Patriarch Job, appears to have been well acquainted with 
the Nature and Properties of Minerals, for he does not tell us that there 
are Veins of Gold, as he does of Silver ; for Gold is never found in Veine, 
but in the form of Dust, or Grains, as they are generally called ; although 
some of the Pieces or Masses of Gold, frequently weigh many Ounces.— 
In the sixth Verse, Job says, " The Stones of the Earth are the Place of 
Sapphires; and it hath Dust of Gold;" and in some of the following 
Verses, he mentions many of the Precious Stones that are found in 
Mines, Rocks, and Mountains. 

4.— -Job also speaks of the working of Mines, in Order to obtain the 
precious Stones; and likewise of the making of Canals or Artificial 
Rivers, by the Labour and Perseverance of Man ; either for the Trans- 
porlation of Goods, or for clearing away the Rubbish from the Mines.— 
He also mentions the stopping or turning the Floods, or Waters at the 
Surface of the Earth, no doubt by Drains and Aqueducts ; and most 
probably he refers to draining the Mines of subterranean Waters, that 
frequently break in upon the Miners, in great Quantities ; and which 
must be carried off, either by Drifts, Drains, Machines, or other Con- 
trivances, before Man can bring to Light the hidden Treasures op tbb 
Earth. 

6. — In the Ninth Verse, and in the two following Verses, Job describe! 
these operations in the following beautiful and poetic Manner : — " He 
putteth forth his Hand upon the Rock ; he overtumeth the Mountains by 
the Roots." — " He cutteth out Rivers among the Rocks ; and his Eyi 
sEETB every precious Thing." — " He bindeth the Floods from overflow- 
ing ; and the Thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to Light." 
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B. — The subject of this Chapter ii bd Inqoiry afln Kaowled^ Uid 
Wudom, IN oBNEttAi.) Bucb u it ia proper for Man to know; sad Job 
■eta forth its Value in a most beautiful Maaner, by atHting that it cannot 
be parchEiaed with Silrei or Gold, or with all the Jewels and precious 
Stones that are found in the Earth. 

7.— In the Twelfth Verae, and in the following Versea, Job thus 
emphaLicaLly expre^aca himself : — "But where nhall Wisdom be found? 
— and where ii the Place of Understanding?" — "Man kaoweth not tbe 
tbe Price thereof."—" It esntiot be gotten for Gold; neither tbsll Silrer 
be weighed for the Price thereof." — " It cbdhoI be valued with the Gold of 
Ophir, with the precious Onyx, or the Sapphire." — " The Gold and the 
Crystal cannot equal it ; and the Exchange of it shall not be for Jewels 
or Vesaela of fine Gjid."— " No mention ahall be made of Coral, or of 
PearU; for the Price of Wisdom is above Rubies." — " The Topaa of 
Etbiopia flhall not equal iti neither sball it be valued with Puns 

B.— After Job liaa thua set forth the inestimafate Valae of Wisdom ; 
he then, in the Twentieth Verse, repeals nearly Ihe same Question that 
he asks in the Twelfth; and siTterwards gives the anawer, by affirming 
that Wisdora dwelletb with the Almighty Creator and Maker of the 
Universe.—" Whence then Cometh Wiadora P— and where is the Place of 
Undewlanding P " — " God uaderatandeth the Way thereof." — " Pur he 
looketb to the Ends of the Earth, and seeth under the whole Heaven ;" — 
'■ To make the Weight for the Winds ; and he Weigheth the Waters by 
Ueasure." — " When he made a Decree for the Rain, and a Way for the 
Liebtning of the Thunder ; "— " Then did he see it ; and declare and 
□umber it; he prepared it; yea, he searched it out." — "And unto Man 
he said. Behold, the Fear of the I/ORd, that is Wiidom ; and to depart 

from Evil, ia USRBRSTANDISO." 

S.— YES.THuFKAKOfrHATQoB "wholaid the Foundaliona of the 
Earth, and who stretched out the Hesvena like a Curtain ; who gathereth 
the Waters of tbe Sea together, and who eitteth upon (he Floods; who 
maketh the Clouds bis Chariot, ajid walketh upon the Wiugs of the 
Wind ; who setlelh fast the Mountuos, and atilleth the Nuine of the 
Waves ; wboae way is iu the Sea, and whose Path ia in the great Waters ; 
vho hath measured the Oceana in the Hollow of hie Hand, meted out 
Hearen tt'ith a Span, and comprehended the Dust of the Earth in a 
Ueaiure; and who weigheth the Uoantains in Scales, and the HitLa ih 

* B*l.AMCB." 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. JOHN WESLEY'S HYMNS. 

" The God (hat rules on high, 

That all the Earth anrveys, 

That ildes upon tbe stormy sky, 

' And calms the roaring seas." 



" WisDou DIVINE I Who tells the price 
Of Wisdom's coatly tnerchandiee ? 
Wiidom to silver we prefer, 
And gold ia droaa compared lo her." 
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" Her hands are fill'd with length of days. 
True riches, and immortal praise ; 
Riches of Christ on all bestow'd, 
And honour that descends from Grod." 

" To purest joys she all Invites, 
Chaste, holy, spiritual delights ; 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her flowery paths are peace/' 

" Happy the Man who Wisdom gains ; 
Thrice happy, who his guest retains ; 
He owns, and shall for ever own. 
Wisdom, and Christ, and Heaven are one.'* 



A HYMN ON PROVIDENCE,— BY ADDISON. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my w-ants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint^ 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wand 'ring steps he leads. 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow„ 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden, greens and herbage crown'd. 
And streams shall murmur all around. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 

With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For thou, Lord, art with me still j 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the darksome shadb. 



NOTES. 

1. — Translators are not entirely agreed about the Names a 
Qualities of some of the precious Stones, mentioned in different Pacts 
the Holy Scriptures ; however, we can have no doubt, that those nan 
by Job, were considered the most valuable that were known in 
Time. 



S. — Qou) ii fouod nUiT« in Fern, in Bruit, Siberia, Korlh Csroliiia, 
Hangaty, and in several Dtfasr Paila of the World, ll generatly oceun 
in s metallic State, alloyed with a little SiWer, or Copper; sod moil 
oommanly :□ the Form of Grains. — It aboUDda in tha Sands of maay 
African Rivera ; in South Amecies, and in India, — Several of the Ri*en 
of Prance contain Gold in their Sands ; and it has also been discovered 
in Sweden, Norvay, Seollimd, and Ireland. — The Dative Qold found in 
Ireland, waa in Grains, from the smallest Size, up to oue, two, or three 
OUDcea. Only two Qraina were found of a greater weight ; one of which 
waa five, and the other twenty- two Ounces, — In Menico, and Siheria, 
Grains have been fuund weighing fifteen or aixteen Pounds. — When a 
projecting Part of one of the bigheit Mountains in Paraguay, foil down, 
about thirty Years ago ) Pieces of Gold were found in it, weighing from 
Two lo FiMT Pounds. 

3. — CoHUBNTATORB hsve Dot clcsrly determined which of the Pre- 
doua Stones, mentioned in the Scriptures, woi the Diamond ; but there 
can be no doubt that it vae known, under some Name, long before the 
Time of either Job or Hoees. — It is the hardest of all Bodies, and the 
most valuable of Qems i and wai long known, among the Eastern 
Nations, by the name of Adamant. — The general Colour of the Diamond, 
is that of part, eltar Water ; but Varieties are to be found, showing tie 
following Colours: — grey, brown, red, yellow, green, blue, and black. — 
The two latter, are very rare ; and, therefore, considered of high Valne. 
— G. H. Gaunter, informs us, that he once saw a Diamond, of a beauti- 
ful blue Colour; and which weighed only thirteen Carats, valued at 
twelve hundred Guineas.— The weight of a Carat b Four Qrainu. 

4. — Diamonds are principally found in the western Peninsula of 
India, on the coast of Coromandsl, in the kingdoms of Qulconda and 
Viiapour, in the Island of Borneo, and in the Braille. — They are gene- 
rally fnund embedded in a yellowish Ochre, or dispersed among rocka 
of grit stone, or quartt ; and sometimes in the Channels of Rivers, having 
been carried from their native Beds, hy the Uouhtain Tdhhsnts. 

5. — Diamonds vary in value, according to their siia j the largest being 
accounted the best. — A large Diamond weighing 215 Carats, is In the 
Possession of the Sovereign of Portugal. — One weighing 193 Carats, 
was purchased by the Empress Catharine ol Russia, for £90,000 ready 
money; and an annual Pension of £600, to the Vendor. This Dia- 
mond is about the Size of a Pigeon's Egg. — But the largest Diamond 
yet known, is said to be in Ibe Possession of the Great Mogul, end 
weighs 279 Caral«; and is valued at tbe enormous Sum of £540,000 
Stbhlihq. 

6. — Mb. Binsley saya, " The largest Diamond ever known (if it be 
■ucb, and not a white Topaz, as some persona have supposed,) is in the 
possession of the Queen uf Portugal ; and weighs 1,680 Carats, or more 
than eleven Ounces.— It was found in Brazil ; and sent to Lisbon, in the 
year 1746. — It is still uncut; and has been valued at £5,644,^00 

StEBLIHB." 

T.—Nezt in Value to the Diamond, is the Ruby, then the Emerald 
and Sapphire. The Amethyst, Topu,~Bnd Beryl, are considered 
neocty equal Value; and the Garnet ii the cheapeat of all Phbcioui 
Stoneb, 
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7. — According to our English Tranilation of the Bible, tbe H^ 
Prieft's Breastplate contained Twelve Preciooa Stones; the Diamood 
occupying the Sixth Place, and on it wai engraTen the Name of 
Naphtali. 



(Exodus, Chapter 28th, and Verse 18th; — see also £ie- 
kiel, Chapter 28th, and Verse 13th.) 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE POWER AND THE WIS- 
DOM OF GOD, AS DISPLAYED IN THE WORKS 
OF THE CREATION. 

TuE Power, the Goodness, and the Wisdom of God, are 
mentioned with Awe,Wonder, and Reverence, in manj Places 
of the Holy Scriptures ; we shall make a few Extracts, and 
refer our Young Readers to other Places and Passages, 
which they may peruse at their Leisure, with great Pleasure, 
Profit, and Advantage, as expatiating on the Wokderfcl 
Works of the Creation. 

Psalm 8th, Verses 3rd, and 4th, — '* When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of himP — and the son of man that 
thou visitest him" P 

There are many fine Passages in the 18th, 19th, 29th, and the 33rd. 
Psalms ; also, the 60th, 65th, 66th, and 77th, Psalms, are beautifully 
sublime. 

We may likewise refer to the following Psalms, as setting forth, in a 
highly characteristic Manner, the Power and the Goodness of God; 
namely, the 90th, 97th, 104th, 113th, 114th, 139th, 147th, and 148th, 
Psalms ; several of which are highly devotional. 

MicAH, Chapter the Ist, and the 3rd, and 4th, Verses ; — " For behold 
the Lord cometh forth out of his place, and will come down, and tread 
upon the high places of the Earth ; and the mountains, shall be molten 
under him ; and the Valleys shall he cleft as wax before the fire ; and 
as the waters that are poured down a steep place." 

Nahum, Chapter the Ist, from the 3rd, to the 6th, Verse ; — " The Lord 
is slow to anger, and great in power; and will not at all acquit the 
wicked. — The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind, and in the storm; 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet. — He rebuketh the sea, and 
maketh it dry ; and dryeth up the rivers. — The mountains quake at him, 
and the hills melt ; and the earth is burned up at his presence. — Who 
can stand before his indignation? — and who can abide in the fierceness 
of his anger ? — His fury is poured out like fire ; and the rocks are thrown 
down by Him. 

TuE whole Book op Job is highly Poetic and sublime; 
and contains beautiful descriptions of the Power and other 
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Attributes of God. — Popb aayg, " With regard ttoth h*^ 
sublimity of thought and morality, the Book of Job, exceed* | 
bnyond all comparison, the most noble Parts op Homeh." 

Wb would advise our Young Friends fretjuently to read I 
the whole Book ; but we shall, at the same time, call their I 
particular attention to a few of the most descriptive and I 
sublime Chapters, in which the Power of God, is set forth ■ 
in most beautiful and Energetic Language. 

Thb NiHTa Chapter at Job, is sublimely grand ; and ssti forth the 
Power of God in a iMiautitul Style, adorned willi highly Poetic Figurcb, 
— The 26lli. Chapter is beautiful i and we have already particularly 
noticed the 26th, Chapter, in our ObBervatlDns on Scripture Geolasy ^°<l 

HlHBRALOQI. 

Thb S6lh, and srih, Chaptera are very fine, apd replete withheBuliful 
Figures; but in the 3Slh. SSIh, JOtb, and 4tHt, Chapters, we arrive at 
the Climns of Sublimity, when Gon is leprei^ented as caoilescending tu 
argue with Job, relating to (he Works of Cre,ition. 

EXTRACT FROM COWPER'S MYSTERY OF PROVIDEhXX | 
" Gou moves in a mysterioiu irsy, 

His wonders to perforin ; 
He plants bis footsteps in the ses, 
And rides upon the stann. 

Deep in unfathumaMe mines 

Of nevcr-fiiiling skill. 
He Iresjures up hjs bright designs. 

And works his sovereign will. 

Blind uubeliiif is sure to eir. 

And scan bis work in vain : 
Gud Is bis own Interpreter, 

And lie will make it plain." 

CREATION AKD PROVIDENCE, BY DR. WATTS. 
" I siNo th' slmighly pow'r of God, 

Thut made the mountains Hse; 
That spread the Howiiig teas ubroad. 
And built the lofiy skies. 
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isdoQi that ordain'd 
rule the day: 
The moon shines Cull at his command, 

And all the stars obey. 
I sing the goodness of the Lord, 

That fill'd the earth with fond : 

He formed the creatures with his word, 

Aod then proaouDced I hem good. 
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Lord ! how thy wonden art display 'd. 

Where'er I tarn mine eye ; 
If I sunrey the ground I tread. 

Or gaze apon the iky ! 

There's not a plant or flower below 

But makes thy glories known ; 
And clouds arise, and tempests blow« 

By order from thy throne. 

Creatures (as numerous as they be) 

Are subject to thy care ; 
There's not a place where we can flee, 

But Qod is present there. 

In heav'n he shines with beams of loTe ; 

With wrath in hell beneath ! 
'Tis on his earth I stand or move, 

And 'tis his air I breathe. 

His hand is my perpetual guard ; 

He keeps me with his eye : 
Why should I then forget the Lord, 

Who is for ever nigh" P 

A HYMN ON THE CREATION,--BY ADDISON. 
The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun from day to day 
I>oes his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, . 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball P 
What though nor real voice, nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs are found P 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine. 
The Hand that made us is divine ! 
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KEMABS. 

t'HEiB Beautiful Hvhhs, give ub Orand and Sublime Ideas of 1 
the Omaiputeuce, the Omtii science, the Omnipriwence, and the Creatin 
Power and Goodneis of the Almighty ; and lead us directly lo the CuB- 
lemplatiun and AdmiratLun of all hia work a, from the miDuteat Itioect, I 
Id the Splendid and Spangled Canopy of the Heaven 

NOTES. 

1. The Boor of Job.iathemoHtancientPoemiathe World; its Author 1 
having lived ahout 1520 Yeara before Chriat; vrhereas Homer died ouly 1 
about 907 Yeare before the Chribtiah Eha. 1 

a. Both Houeh and Virgil have given beautiful dcacriptiona of the | 
Rorae ; but that in the Thiity-ninth ChapUr of Job. in much superiut lo 
either, both for Sublimity, and Poetic Beauty of Figure. — In deactibiiig 
the Behemoth and the Leviathan, the Languugeuf Job, ia al9oauBL]UEr.v 

3. Thb Un[corn. meDtionedintheScitptureg, and particularly in the 
S9th, Chapter of Job, la undoubtedly the itbinocema ; and it is now veil 
kaovn, that there are two Speciei, one with a tingle Horn, and the iither 
with tvo Horun. — Inthe 23^, Chapterof Numbets, and the 22nd, Verse, 
we read. " Gud brought Ihem out of Egypt t he hath . as It were, tha 
Strength of a Unicom."— !□ Paalm 92Dd, Versi 'lOth, David aay>, 
" My Horn ahalt thou exait like the Horn of a Unicom."— Again, in 
Deutcranomy, Chapter 33rd, Vena 17lh, it is aaid, " His [Joseph's] Horns 
are like the Horna of a Unicobn." 

4. Fftou these Quotstiona, it appears that Reference ia made to both 
the single and the double Horned. Rhinoceros ; tLo former of whicb.will 
suit some PuaaagcB sf Scripture, and the Utler ulhei Passages. — Reem 
ia (he Arabic Name, for the Hhinoceros. — Thia Animal ia reported, by 
the Araba, to have but one Horn, till a certain Age, when a second 
appears ; and some affirm, that a third appeals, when the Animal grows 
old. — Both the single and the double horned Rhinoceroa, may be seen 
in the BniTisn MinEuu. 

5. Thb LEARNEn Bocsart, nnd several othen contend that the 
Behemoth, described in (he 40lfa. Chapter of Job, iathe Hippopolamus ; 
Ihatia, the Sea-hone, or more pruperly speaking, the River-horse, an 
smphihioui Animal of the Nile, and some other Riven. — But Frsnuus, 
Bruce, Scotl, and aomc others, are of Opinion, that it is the Elephant; 
we do not, however, agree with them, in thia Conclusion) although, it 
must be confessed, that some of the Cbarsctera given to the Behemoth, 
corraapond lo the Elephant, aawull as tu the Hip[>opotamus. 

6. Da. AnAu Ci.arki. and Dr. Good, ace inclined to think, that the 
Sacred Writer refers lo an Animal of an extinct Species; 
Clarke, in particular, believes it To have been the Mnlodon. 
molh. — Ho calculates that some of these Animals muai have been 
twtnty-Jivt feet high, anil tiirlf ferl in Length i and would well 
to the Deacriptiun given in (he 19th. Verse; "He is the Chief of ths 
Ways or God." 

7. Thr Leviathak, described in the ilat, Chapter of Job, 
out Doubt, the Crumdile; na no other Animal so well answers to Uie 
Strength, Courage, Intrepidity. Voracity. Armour, and other Chart 
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id to the L«vislhan.— Il«, Hakbii wyj, " When a Ufg* ■ 
diTU to the bottom, the Tiolent Agitation uf the Wuter, may be juUy 
comp&red lo Liquor boiling in a Caldron, — When he BwimH upcm tin 
Surface, he cuts the Water, like a Ship, aad makes it vhite Titli Voaai 
at the aanie Time hie Tail, like a Rudder, cauaea the Waves bduad 
him, to froth add lo sparkle, like a Train of Light." {See iht3\tl,aii 
32iirf, Veritt.J 

Tbebk Iuasbi, and this figurative Uode of BxpreBaioti, a: 
UDong the Poeta. — Thae Homer, ea tranalaled by Pope i — 
" Now thro' the rocka, appai'd with deep dismay; 
We liend our course, and stem the deep'riite way ; 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror farms, 
A-od here Charybdii fills the deep irith atorma. 
When the tide mshes from iier nimbling caves. 
The rough rock roara i tumultuous lioll the waves 
They toss, they Coam, a wild eonfu.ion raiae. 
Like watera bubhfing o'ar the fiery blaie." 

(Pope's Odybbiy, Boos xii., Lmrn 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMMENSITY OF THE 
CREATION. 

Whbk Wb contemplate ibe Multiplicity of the Work* of 
God, fiom the Microscopic Insect and ADimalcule, througt 
the whole of the Crc:itioti, up to the Millions of Fixed Stan, 
many of which can only be perceived by the Assistance ol 
the best Telescopes; we are lauuched into a, Field ttiil 
neither knows Boands, Measure, nor End ; — our Senses a: 
overpowered by the Immensity and the Magnitude of At 
Creation; — we are lost in Admiration, Wonder, Love, ani 
Praise ;— and our Minds are Elevated and Transported *# 
the View op Infibity. 
EXTRACT PROM ELACKMOaE'S POEM ON THE CRBATIOS. 
'■ Sbe through this vast extended l}i«atn 

Of skill divine, irhat shining marks appear '. 

Creating power is all around expreat. 

The GuD discover'd, and hia care confeat ) 

Nature's high biHh her heavenly beauties show ; 

By every feature we the Parent know, 

Th' espftnded apheraa, amazing lo the aigbt. 

Magnificent with stars, and globes of light ; 

The glorious orbs which heav'u'a bright host eompott i i 

Th' imprisDD'd aea, resistless ebbs and fiowi ; 

The fluctuating Gelds of liquid air. 

With all the carious meteora hov'ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land proclaim. 

The PowiB Divine, that raieed the Almiohtt Pbajis." 




ASTRONOMY. 

Aetrouout being a Science of the Greatest SublimiWf 

I we iball first take a Glance at our own Solar SjiiLem, wiUi 

' the Sun in the CenLre ; and the Plntieta Mercury, Venui, 

T the Earth, Mara, Jupiter, Siituri), and the Georgium Sidua, 

I all revolving on their own Axes ; and at the same Time, 

making their RevolutiouB round the Siin, in regular and 

stated Periods. 

Sevbhal of these Planets ore attended by Satellites or 
Moons, revolving round them ; and wiiich, with their i*rt- 
maries, are carried round the Sun. — We all wcil know the 
benefit and the beauty of One Moon ; but Jupiter has Pour 
Moons, Saturn Seven, and the Georgium Sidua has Siw 
Moons or Satellites. — We may also mention Jupiter's beau' 
tiful Belts, and Saturn's luminous Rings. 



Eelonoikq to our System, are slso four later discovered, 
and smaller Planets or Asteroids; named Vesta, Cerea, 
Pallas, and Juno, all of which have iheii- Orbits between 
those of Mars and Jupiter; and revolve on their own Axis, 
and also round the Sun; receiving their Lidit and Heat 
from him, in the same Manner as the other Planxts. 

Then, we have the Comets, those luminous and excen- 
trie Bodies, that sometimes visit our System; and that 
move round the Sun, in long elliptical Oibits; and whose 
Periods of Revolution have not yet been accurately delei- 
mined by Astbomombks, 

NOTES. 

1. CallBTl eenerally appear vitb long fiery-looking Tails, Nmcwhat 
reaeiabluig Ksir: and are Bometimea called Bltuing Start. — Tbe 
Tail of Ibe Comet which appeared in the year 1807, wax 9,000,000 
d[ Hilea in Length ; and that which made ita Appearance in 1811, bad 
a Tail, not leia in Length, than 33,000,000 of Uilea.— Thie Comet's 
Diatsnce from the Sun, wu 95,000,000 of UiUti and upwards of 
1 42.000,000 of Milei from the BartM. 

2. TnK Comet which appeared in 1680, novei in a very eci^eDtrtc 
Orbil ; and ita Period has been estimated to be 575 years. — The 
grtalnt Dialance of this Comet, from the Snn, is ll.SOO,000.000 of 
Hilea ; and its liatl Dislaace from the Sun'i Centre, was only 
490,000 Mites. — Now, ta the Sun's aemi-diametsr ie no more than 
441,605 Miles i it ia evident that tha Diatuce of the Comet, fnim tht 

pfice of the SuD, waa only 4B,395 Miles.— In this Part of ita Orbit, it 
illed «^th the aminiig Velocity of BBO,000 Hilea in an Hodk. 
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THE DIAMETERS, DISTANCES, AND VELOCI- 
TIES OF THE SUN AND PLANETS. 

OvR Limits will not permit us to enter into a detailed 
Account of the Heavenly Bodies ; but we shall mention a 
few Particulars relating to their Diameters, Distances, Velo- 
cities, &c. &c., in order to inspire our Young Readers with 
a Desire for further Information on these very interesting 
and SuBLiMB Subjects. 

NOTES. 

1. The Planets are not perfect Spheres, but Oblate Spheroids ; having 
their Polar Diameters a little less than their Equatorial Diameters ; and 
they all perform their Revolutions round the Sun, in Elliptical Orbits, 
differing but very little from Circles. — The Sun is situated ia one of the 
focuses of the Elliptical Orbits of all the Planets ; and by his Attraction, 
causes them to revolve round him, in Curved lines ; otherwise their Pro- 
jectile Force, would carry them off in Right Lines, into Infinite Space. 

2. In order to Assist the Memory, we shall give the Diameters, Dis- 
tances, and Velocities of the Sun and Planets, as nearly as we can in 
Round Numbers; and for more exact and detailed Descriptions, we mmt 
refer our Readers to the Works on Astronomy, mentioned on the Eighty- 
first Page of this Manual. 

THE SUN. 

The Sun is the Source of Light and Heat, to all the 
Planets ; and occupies the Centre of our Solar System. — 
His Diameter is about 883,210 Miles; his Distance from 
the Earth, 95,000,000 of Miles ; and he performs his Revo- 
lution, on his Axis, in Twenty-five of our Days, veith a 
Velocity of 4624 Miles in an Hour. 

NOTES. 

1. The Solidity, or Magnitude of the Sun, is 360,737,732,256,524,299 
Cubic!Mile8 ; — namely, Three hundred and sixty thousand seven hundred 
and thirty -seven Billions, seven hundred and thirty-two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-six Millions, five hundred and twenty-four Thousand, 
two hundred and ninety-nine: — a Number almos*. surpassing the Powen 
of the Imagination. 

2. The Macvnitude of the Sun, is much greater tiian that of the Earth, 
Moon, and ail the other Planets and SatellitcT of our Solar System, 
added together; and hi's attractive or centripetal !?orcf*, is equal to the 
projectile or centrifugal Force of all the Planet:? ; and hence, they move 
round i'(i3 f>un, ia nearly circular Orbits. — If the Planets were not 
retained in their Orbits, by the Attraction of tho Sun, their projectile 
Velocities would carry them off, in straight Line?, into Infinite Space. — 
It may also be observed, that the Sun and Planets move round the. 
Common Centre of Gravity of the System; and which Centre is nearly 
the Centre op the Sun. 



3. Tbb DiflTiHCE of ths Sua from the Earth, bein^ 95,000,000 of 
Milea, a Canoon-liall, Qying at the rate of eight Mile* in a Minute, 
would be □□ leas tlion 22 years, 216 days, 12 hours, and 40 minutes, in 
pasaing from the Uailh to that Grbat Ohb op Day. 

4. Sib Isaac NiiwTaN, Di. Halley, and mnny other ABtranoaien, 
considered (he Snntoba aiojyeC/ote^Kre; but modem AstrQiiomars 
bare come tu a rery different Conclusion. — If the Sua iras a Globe of 
Fire, the nearer ve applDacbed tu it, the warmer we should find the At- 
mospbere ; whereas we koow the contrary to be the Pact ; — witness tha 
cold experienced by those who ucend in Balloooa, and aluo our lortjr 
Mountains, Capped witi Kte hnai Snows. 

6. As we ascend into the uppec Regions of the Atmosphere, the Son 
itself, appears diminished both in Spleodoai and Magnitude! and tbi 
Heavens, instead uf the azure or blue, which we generally observe, ap- 
proaches more and more towards a total Obscunly. — Thus it appears, 
that the Sud's Rays ooly produce Light and Heat, wbea they pass 
through proper Mediums, or fall upon Calohifio Bodies. 

6. It wiL take a targe burning Olaaa, and hold a piece of Iron ii 
Focus, such a Heat will b« produced, ea will mcU the Iron; but 
Glass through which the Rays pass, will scarcely be at all healed. — , 
From this E^iperimeot, it appears that the Sun's Rays, ia themselvH, 
have DO Heat; and hence, there can be no Reauon to suppost 
Sun ia hotter than the Globe which We Inhabit. 

7. TaEBE Facts, Io which many more might be added, are auiBcient 
to expcise the common Notion, that the Sun ia a Globe of Fire; and at 
the same Time, to show that those Planets which are oeareat Ui the Son, 
are riot necessarily the hottest; nor those the coldest, which ore the 
most remolf from him. — Heuce, many of the fanciful Calculations relat- 
ing to the Light and Heat enperiBnced by the different Planets, fall to 
the ground ; as it is obvious, from what we have stated, that by certain 
Modiiications of the planetary Atmospheres, the Light and Heat may 
be eijualized throughout the whole of our Solah System. 

B. Uh. Hekschel is of Opinion, that the Sun is not a Globe of Fire ; 
— but (bat it is on opaque Body, surrounded by a very extensive At- 
mosphere, of a luminous oi phosphoric Nature ; and composed of vsri- 
00* elastic Flnida, that ore mora or leas lucid ajid traaspareut. — He also 
GODcludes, that the Solar Rays are of Three Kinds ; namely. Rays 
which produce Light i — Raya which produce Heal i — and Rays which 
produce CotouR. 

9. The SiaiLAiiitT of the Sun, to the other Globes of our System, in 
Solidity, Density. Atmosphere, Surface, diveraified with Mountains and 
Vallies i its Rutatioti on its Axis, &c. ix., leave as no Koom to doubt, 
that like the Rest of the Planets, it ia inhabited by Rational Beings, 
whose Organs and Constitutions, are adapted lo their peculiar SituA- 

TIOKS AND CinCUHSTANOES. 

10. As the Sun has an Atmosphere, Hills, Vatleya, Seas, &c. &«:. ; 
and Revolves on its own Axis, like the other Planets, and is the Go' 
vernour of our whole Solar System; we may very properly, in Popular 
Language, call the Sun — The CBniBAL Planet, — The Gba. " 
MET, — or The Great Planet. 
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I ■■ - " " Hul uered wraree of inexhAUted light I 

Prodigiow iDBta.Dce of cieating might 1 

His distance man's imasinBlioQ foils ; 

Mumbeca will teaTce avail to count the miles. 

Hia globnlu boi)y how immentely great ] 

How Gene bia burnings ! How inlense hia beat ! 

As awift as thought he darts hia radiance rouod 

To distant worlds his aystem's utmost liouad t 

Of all the planets the directing sonl, 

That heighleos and iuvigoratEn the whole." 

SaowNB, 
NoTB. — It vill be Beeo, that when the preceding Liaea were writta 
the Poet coDsidered the Sou lo be a Globe of Fihe. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury is the nearest Planet to the Sun, and hu p 
bright Appearance ; but can seldom be seen by the oaked 
Eye, being generally lost in the Splendour and Beiulgenot 
of that Luminary. 

Mercnryisbut a small Planet, his Diameter being onh 
about 3,000 Miles ; aud he completes his Bevolution round 
the Sun, in 87 Days, 23 Hours and a quarter; at the Dis- 
tance of 37,000,000 of Miles.— This Planet moves, in itt 
Orbit, with the amazing Velocity of 110,000 Miles per 
Hour. 

Note. — The Term Otbil, means the Path desoribed by a Planal, in 
its Couiae louud the Sun, or by a Hooa or ^atellile, round its Pruniii 

VENUS. 
Vbnds is the Second Planet from the Sua ; and is eaaSj 
distinguished by her superior Brilliancy.i^Her Diameter u 

7,900 Miles; and she performs her Bevolution, on her 
Axis, in about Twenty-four Hours, with a Velocity of 1 OM 
Miles per Hour. 

Her mean Distance from the Sun, is 69,000,000 of Miles; 
she completes her annual Revolution round that Luminair. 
in 225 Days ; and she moves in her Orbit, at the Bate of 
80,285 Miles in an Houh. 

NOTES. 

1. The Length of Venua's Year, is only 225 of oar Days; oraol 
■luite tB-o-thirds of oor Year. 

2. Vemub is a Morning Star, when she is seen west of the Sun, fta 
then she riaea before him ; and when we see her east of that Ltuninaij. 
■he ia an Evening Star, for then she seta after the Sun. 



3. In the Lsngnage of the Pnets, Venna ii called Phtwphonli, or^ 
Lucifer, when she is a Morning Stat ; and HeBperus, or Vesper, when f 
she is an BTening Star. 




THE EARTH. 

Thk Earth is the third Planet from the Sun ; its mean 
Distance from that Luminary, being about 95,000,000 of 
Miles ■ its Diameter is found to bp about 7,920 Miles ; and 
ila Circumference nearly 25,000 Milea. 

Thb Earth revolvea on its Axia, in about 24 Hours, by 
which the Inhabitants of the Equator, are carried from 
West to Eaat, at the Rate of 1,040 Miles in an Hour; but 
the Inhabitants of London move only with a Velocity of 
about 646 Miles per Hour; in Conaeijuence of the De- 

frees of Longitude, in the Parallel of the Latitude of Lon- 
on, (51 Degrees 32 Minutes North,) being less than they 
are at the Equatoq. 

The Eabth performs its Revolution round the Sun, in 
about 365j Days, which is nearly the Length of our Year ; 
and it moves with a Velocity of about 68,000 Mites in an 
Hour; or nearly 19 Miles every Second of Time ; and yet 
we do not perceive this wonderfully rapid Motion, nor even 
its Revolution on its Axis. 

NOTES. 

1. La»lacb mabea the poiar Diamefer of the Esrth lo be in the Pio- 
portian to the equatorial, s« 331 is to 332 j the equalociat Diameter he 
makes 7,924 Miles ; comequenlly the poise Diameter is 7,900 Miles, 
and the mean Diameler 7,912 Miles. 

2. Sous Pebbdns may be ioclined lo doabt the Correctness of the 
Astronomical Caleulaliuns, relating to the Diameters, Distances, and 
VelodlJes of the Sun, Moon, and PlaneU ; but any DnubC on this Sub- 
ject will vanish, when we take ioto ConsiderDtiou the Accuracy with 
which the Eclipses o[ both the Sun and Moon, and also the Transits of 
Uercury and Venus, over the Sun's Disc, are computed for many Years 
before they take Place, even to a Sbcohd op Time. 

a. The Mbthods of finding the Distances of (he Sun, Moon, and 
Plauels, fmm the Earth; and also their Diameters and Velocities, may 
be aeeo in Martin's Trigonometry, Vol. I.— Page 208 ;— Ferguson's 
Astronomy, Page 100; — Squire's Astronomy, Page 1S5; — ^Guy's Astro- 
nomy, Page 134;— and at the2rih.PBgB of Bonn yeas tie 'a Astronomy.— 
See also, the llth, 12th, and 13th, Chapters of Dr. Oliuthus Gregory's 

AsTRDSOaT. 

4, Tqi Methods of calculating both Solar and Lunar Eclipses, may 
be seen in the ISth, and 19th, Chapters of Ferguson's Aslronomy; and 
in the 19th, Chapter uf Dr. Gregory's Astronomy. — Dr. Keill, — and alio 
Vince, aad Woodhouse, have given the Melboda of calculating Eclipse* 
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of both the Son and the Moon, in theii leepectiTe Treatises on lifav 
nomy. — ^Profeseor Vince's TreatiBe, is an ElaJborate Woik, in SVok 
4to. — Price Fifb Guinbas. 

5. EcLipsBs are of great Use, in Astronomy; for by the Eclipses of 
the Moon, we determine the spherical Figure of the Karth ; and also find 
that the Son is larger than the Earth, and the Earth greater than tbe 
Moon. — In Geography, Eclipses discover the Longitude of diffeiat 
Places ; and in Chronology, both Solar and Ltmar Eclipees serve to 
determine exactly the Time of any past Event; if we have only atne 
and an accurate Record of the Phenomena. 

6. The Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, the Transits of the Planets, 
and other Oecullations ; — also, the Conjunctions and Oppositions of the 
Heavenly Bodies, &c. &c., are always calculated, by the Astronoma 
Royal, for several future Tears *, and published in the Nantieal A^™#"^M'^ 
for the Convenience of Ships, going out upon Long Votaobs. 

THE MOON. 

The Moon is a Satellite to the Earth we inhabit, and 
about which she reyolves in an elliptical Orbit, from one 
New Moon to another, in 29 Days, 12 Hours, and 44 Mi- 
nutes, very nearly. 

The Moon's Diameter is about 2,180 Miles ; ber mean 
Distance from the Earth, is 240,000 Miles ; and she moves, 
in her Orbit, at the Rate of 2,127 Miles in an Hour. 

The Shades which appear on the Surface of the* Moon, 
are found, when viewed through a Telescope, to result from 
the Diversity of her Mountains and Valleys ; and when she 
is either homed or gibbous, the irregularity of her surface 
may be clearly discerned, by the indented or jagged Ap- 
pearance of her Edge or Border. 

Dr. Herschel has determined that very few of the 
Mountains in the Moon, are more than half a Mile, in per- 
pendicular Height ; and he also discovered several Volca- 
noes, some of them emitting Fire, in the same manner as 
those on the Earth; and, indeed, there appears no Reason 
to doubt, that she has also Rivers, Seas, and an Atmos- 
phere ; and is inhabited by rational Beings, who are capa- 
ble of adoring their Almighty Creator. 

NOTES. 

1. The Circumference of the Moon being only about 6,848 Miles; 
and as her Revolution on her Axis, is performed in 29 Days, 12 Hoan, 
and 44 Minutes; we find that she moves only with a Velocity of about 
Nine Miles and a half per Hour. 

2. Thb Moon always keeps the same Side towards the Earth ; hence 
St appear* thai h«r Rotation on her Axis» is performed in the same 
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time as her Revolution throagh her Orbit ; and that her Day and Night, 
taken together, are just the Length of our lunar Month; each being as 
long as from the New Moon to the Full Moon. 

3. We may likewise observe that the Length of Mercury's Year, is 
87 Days 23 Hours, and a quarter; and the Length of his Day is one of 
our Days, five Minutes and a half ; this being the Time in which he per- 
forms his Revolution on his Axis. — Venus's Year is 225 of our Days ; 
and her Day is nearly the same Length as our own, being about 24 
HoORs. 

MABS. 

The Planet Mars, is about 4,200 Miles in Diameter ; 
his Distance from the Sun, is about 144,760,800 Miles ; and 
he completes his Revolution round that Luminary, in about 
687 of our Days, which Time is the Length of his Year. 

Mars moves in his Orbit, at the Rate of about 55,165 

Miles in an Hour ; and performs his diurnal Motion, on his 

Axis, in 24 Hours, and 39 Minutes ; this being the Length 

of his Day. — His Velocity, on his Axis, is 535 Miles per 

Hour. 

NOTES. 

1. Mars'8 Year is equal to One Year, Eleven Months, and 13 Days 
of our Time ; and his mean Distance from the Sun, is more than one- 
and-a-ha\f Times that of the Earth. 

2. This Planet has a very considerable Atmosphere ; hence, we may 
infer, that his Inhabitants enjoy a Situation and Temperature, in many 
Respects, similar to the Inhabitants of our Globe. 

JUPITER 

Jupiter's Orbit lies between those of Mars and Saturn ; 
and he is the largest of all the Planets, his Diameter being 
upMrards of 91,500 Miles. He performs his Kevolution, on 
his Axis, in rather less than Ten Hours, with the amazing 
Velocity of 28,740 Miles in an Hour. 

The Distance of Jupiter, from the Sun, is estimated at 
494,260,000 Miles ; and he completes his Revolution round 
that Luminary, in 4332 of our Days, with a Velocity of 
29,870 Miles m an Hour. 

NOTES. 

1. Jupiter generally appears nearly as brilliant as Venus; and like 
her, is alternately an Evening and a Morning Star. 

2. The Magnitude of Jupiter is 1,330 Times more than the earth's; 
and his Year is nearly equal to 11 years, 11 Months, and 8 Days of our 
Time. 

3. Jufiter'8 four Moons, in their nightly Courses through the 
Heavens, must afford many curious Phenomena to his Inhabitants, by 

i2 
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freqaently eelipsing eadi other, &c. &c.; and the Son and the Stan, 
mufit be highly interefting, particularly to the AMironomert of thit 
Distant World. 

SATUKN. 

The Diametek of Saturn, is nearly 80,000 Miles; and he 
revolves on his Axis, in about Twelve Hours and a quarter; 
with a Velocity of 20,516 Miles in an Hour, 

The Distance of Saturn, from the Sun, is upwards of 
900,000,000 of Miles ; and he completes his Revolution, 
round that Great Orb, in 10,759 Days ; with a Celerity of 
21,900 Miles per HouK. 

NOTES. 

1. The Magnitude of Satnm, is upwards of 1,000 Times that of th« 
Earth ; his Day is only Twelve Hoars and a quarter of our Time ; but 
his Inhabitants have a very long Year ; it being neaiiy equal to Thirty 
of our Years. 

2. The Planet Saturn, is one of the most engaging Objects that 
Astronomy presents to our View ; being surrounded by a doable Ring, 
and seven Satellites, all visible, by the Assistance of a good Telescope- 
In some peculiar Situations, Saturn and his bright Moons, and his 
luminous Rings, present to our View, one of the most beautiful and 
charming Scenes, that it is possible for the Mind of Man to Conceive. 

THE GEORGIUM SIDUS. 

The Georgium Sidus, or Herschel, is the most remote 
Planet, that has yet been discovered, in our System ; his 
Distance from the Sun, being more than 1,800,000,000 of 
Miles ; and he performs his Annual Revolution y in 30,689 
of our Days, with a Velocty of nearly 15,350 Miles per Hour. 

This Planet is named Uranus, by some Continental 
Astronomers ; but it ought to bear the Name of Herschel, 
in honour of Dr. Herschel, who discovered it, in the Night 
of March 13th, 1781, when he was at Bath. 

The Diameter of Herschel, is estimated at 35,860 Miles; 
but his diunial Rotation, on his Axis, has not yet been dis- 
covered ; — Laplace, however, concludes that the Time of 
his Rotation, cannot be much less than that of Jupiter or 
Saturn. 

NOTES. 

1 . The Inhabitants of Herschel have a Year which is nearly equal to 
84 of our Years ; and it is reasonable to conclude, that there is scarcely 
any Part of his Orb, but what is constantly enlightened by one or other 
of his Six Satellites. 

2. The Earth is about fourteen Times larger than Mercury • very 
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little more than Venas; and three Times as large as Mars. — But, 
Jupiter is more than thirteen hundred Times as large as the Earth ; — 
Saturn, upwards of a thousand Times as large ; — and the Magnitude of 
Herschel, is about eighty Times that of our Planet. 

ANTIQUITY OF ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomy is undoubtedly a Science of very great 
Antiquity ; and we may fairly date its Origin as being 
nearly coeval with the Creation of Man. 

It is natural to suppose, that the varying Lengths of the 
Days and Nights ; — the Changes in the Seasons ; — the New 
and Full Moons ; — the Risings and Settings of the Sun, 
Moon, Planets, and Fixed Stars ; — but, above all, the won- 
derful Operations of Eclipses, would very soon lead Adam 
and his Posterity, to observe these Phenomena of the 
Heavenly Bodies, with no ordinary Degree of Attention. 

JosEPHus, in his Antiquities, when speaking of the Pro- 
gress made in Astronomy, by Seth and his Posterity, before 
the Deluge, asserts that they engraved the Principles of the 
Science, on two Pillars ; one of Stone, and the other of 
Brick ; and that the former of these, remained entire, in 
His Time. 

Mr. Bailly, in .his History of Astronomy, informs us 
that this Science was cultivated, among the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, Persians, Indians, and Chinese, very soon after 
the Flood ; and we find that Arcturus, Orion, and the 
Pleiades, are all mentioned in the Ninth Chapter of the 
Book of Job. 

By a Combination and Coincidence of various Evidence, 
derived from History, Chronology, and Astronomy, Dr. 
Hales fixes the Time of Job's Trial, to about 818 Years after 
the Deluge ; or about 1530 Years before the Christian Era. 

Several of the Constellations are mentioned by the Poets, 
Hesiod and Homer, the two most ancient Writers among 
the Greeks ; and who lived about 870 Years before Christ. — 
Thales, who was born about 640 Years before Christ, cal- 
culated Eclipses of both the Sun and Moon ; and Astronomy 
was further cultivated and extended by his successors, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras; but more 
especially by Pythagoras, who was born about bll Years 
before the Christian Era. 

From Chaldea and Egypt, the Science of Astronomy 
passed into Phenicia; and this People very ingeniously 
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applied it to the Purposes of Navigation, steering 
Cfourse by the North Pole Star : whence Uiey becune 
Masters of the Seas, and of almost all the Coichxrcs is id 
World. 

THE FIXED STARS. 

EXTRACT FROM DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

" Who tarns his eye on Nature's midnight face* 

But muiit enquire — What hand behind the scene, 
What arm Almighty, put those wheeling globes 
In motion, and wound up the vast machine P 
Who rounded in his palm, these spacious orbs P 
Who bowrd them flaming through the dark profound, 
And set the bosom of old Night on fire P 
Nature's Controller, Author, Guide and End" ! 



The Fixed Stabs include all the Heavenly Bodies, that 
are beyond our own Solar System ; and are called Fixid. 
because thoy are observed to keep the same distance with 
Regard lo each other ; and do not appear to have any pro- 
per Motion of their own, like the Planets. 

They are all at immense distances from the Earth, and 
from each other ; and are considered to be Suns to diflferent 
Systems; — each Star being supposed to be the Centre of it* 
own System of Worlds or Planets ; and governing them in 
the same Manner that our Sun controls the S01.AR System. 

NOTES. 

1. The Number of Stars, to a common observer, may seem in- 
numerable ; but, by the Naked Eye, we can seldom discover mow 
at a Time, than a Thousand. — However, since the Invention of Teles- 
scopes, the Number of Stars has been very justly considered as immense; 
for the greater the magnifying Power of our Glasses, the more Stars we 
can discover, in Heaven's Wide Expanse. 

2. M. F. Lalande has determined the Places of 50,000 Stars, in only 
a very small portion of the ethereal Expanse; and in that Part of the 
Heavens, called the Milky Way^ Dr. Herschel has seen 116,000 Stus 
pass over the Field of his Telescope, in a quarter of an Hour ; hence, it 
appears that there is no Bounds to the Number of the Stars, or to the 
Extent of the Universe. 

3. Dr. Herschel says, that several of the Fixed Stars revolve on 
their Axis, like the Sun and Planets ; and he also observes, that theii 
immense Distance would perfectly exclude them from our View, if they 
did not, like our Sun, shine by their own Light ; and hence he concludes, 
that all the Stars are Suns and Centres to Millions of Systems of 
Worlds. 

4. The Immense Distance of the Fixed Stars, from the Earth, and 
from each other, is of all Considerations, the most proper for exalting 
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our Ideas, relating to the Works of God ; and the Extent of the Ores'* 
tion. — Sirius, or the Dog-star, is the largest in Appearance, and is con- 
sequently considered to be the nearest ; yet, Professor Vince says, that 
its Distance cannot be less than 38,000,000,000,000 of Miles from the 
Earth. 

5. This Distance is amazing, and so immense, that a Cannon Ball, 
flying from the Earth, with the Velocity of 400 Miles in an Hour, would 
not reach Sirius in less than 10,837,326 years ; and Sound, which travels 
at the rate of 778 miles per Hour, would not accomplish this Dbtance 
in less than 5,571^89 Years. 

6. The Velocity of a Cannon Ball, is great; that of Sound is still 
greater ; and the Velocities of the Planets on their Axes, and in their 
Orbits, are astonishing ; — but all these Volocities seem to vanish, when 
they are compared with the amazing Velocity of Light, and with that 
of Electricity. — Light glances with a Celerity of 192,500 Miles in a 
Second ; and Electricity flashes with a Velocity of 288,000 Miles in the 
same Time. 

7. We have calculated that a Cannon Ball would occupy 10,837,326 
Years, and Sound 5,571,889 Years, in passing between the Earth and 
the nearest Fixed Star ; — ^whereas, we find, by Computation, that Light 
would require no more than Six Years and a Quarter ; and Electricity 
only Four Years and a Quarter, in performing the same Distance. — 
Such is the Creative Power of the Almighty ! ! ! 

8. As there is a general Analogy running through and connecting every 
Part of the Creation into One Grand Universe ; and as there is an 
absolute Similarity between our Sun and the Fixed Stars, and between 
the Earth we inhabit, and the other Planets in our System ; we may 
justly draw the Conclusion, that all our Planets, as well as the Planets 
governed by other Suns, have Trees, Plants, Herbs, Fruits, Flowers, 
&c. &c. ; and are inhabited by Animals, and by Rational Beings. 

9. No Part of Matter with which we are acquainted, lies waste or un- 
occupied ; — Oceans, Seas, Lakes, and Rivers, teem with living Crea- 
tures ; — Mountains and Valleys ; — Trees and Herbs ; — Plants and 
Grasses ; — and the Animals that feed upon them ; — ^nay, even the very 
Blood and Humours of the Animals themselves, all have their respective 
Inhabitants. — Surely, then, the most numerous and the largest Bodies in 
the Universe, are furnished with Beings adapted to their several 
Situations ; and to the Temperature and Climates of the Planets which 
They Inhabit. 

10. What an august Conception does this give us, of the manifold and 
mighty Works of the Creator ! ! Almost more than the human 
Imagination is able to conceive. — Instead of One Sun, and One System 
of Worlds; — there are Millions of Suns, at immense Distances from each 
other ; attended by Tens of Millions of Worlds moving round them, all 
in rapid Motion ; yet calm, regular, and harmonious ; and these Worlds 
peopled with Myriads of intelligent Beings, formed for endless Pro- 
gression in Perfection and Felicity ! ! ! 

" These are thy glorious Works, Parent of Good, 

Almighty ; thine these universal Frames, 

Thus wonderous fair j Thyself, how wonderous Then" ! ! ! 

Milton. 
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EXTRACT FROM DR. GREGORY'S ASTRONOMICAL 

LESSONS. 

" Instead, then, of one Sun and one World only, in the Universe, as 
the Unscientific suppose, our Contemplations induce us to acknowledge 
that there must be an inconceivable Number of Suns and of Systems of 
Planets revolving round them, dispersed through the infinitely wide 
Expanse of boundless Space : insomuch, that were our Sun, with all the 
Planets about it, annihilated, tiiey would be no more missed by an Eye 
that could take in the whole Creation, than a Drop of Water from the 
wide Ocean. — These Reflections tend to excite a deep Consdousness of 
our own Inferiority. — Who can help exclaiming with David, after a 
similar Contemplation, — ' Lord what is Man, that thou art mindful of 

HlM'"P 

EXTRACTS FROM BONNYCASTLE'S ASTRONOMY. 

'* What a magnificent Idea of the Creator and his Works, is here pre- 
sented to the Imagination ! — The Sun, a Stupendous Body, is placed in 
the Centre of the System ; and round its Orb, the Planets, Satellites, 
and Comets, perform their Revolutions, with an Order and Regularity 
which must fill our Minds with the most exalted Conceptions of their 
Divine Original.*' 

" Who can contemplate the Magnitudes and Distances of these 
immense Bodies, and the beautiful Harmony of their Motions, and not 
be struck with the Grandeur of the Scene; and the Power of Omni- 
potence ! — But what must be our Astonishment, when we are told, that 
this Glorious System, with all its superb Furniture, is only a small part 
of the Universe ; and if it could be wholly annihilated, would be no 
more missed, by an Eye which could take in the whole Creation, them a 
grain of sand from the Sea-shore." 

" To form a proper Idea of the Extent of the Universe, and the more 
glorious Works of Creation, we must turn our Attention to the starry 
Firmament; and visit those numerous and splendid Orbs, which are 
every where dispersed through the Heavens, far beyond the Limits of our 
Planetary System." 

" It is in these higher Regions, that the Deity has displayed himself 
in such indelible Characters, as must rouse the most insensible Spectator; 
and fill his Mind with Admiration and Astonishment. — ;By contemplating 
the Magnitudes and Distances of the Fixed Stars, all partial Consider- 
ations of high and low, great and small, vanish from the Mind ; and we 
are presented with such an unbounded View of Nature, and the immen- 
sity of the Works of the Creation, as overpowers all our faculties, and 
makes us ready to exclaim with the Psalmist, * Lord what is Man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the Son of Man, that thou Regardest 
Him ?' " 



EXTRACT FROM DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

" Whbnoe earth sod those bright orbsP — Eternal f 

Grant matUr was el«mal : atill these orba 

Would wont some other father ; — much desiga 

Is seeD ia bU tbeii motiana, all their makea ; 

Design implies intelligence aod art : 

TliHt can't be from themselves — or man: That ait 

Man scBice can comprehend, could man bestow ? 

And nothing greater yet allow'd than niaa. — 

Who, motion, foreign to the sraBllest grain. 

Shot through vast masttes of enormous weight? 

Who bid brute matter's restive tump ai»ume 

Such vntioUB forma, and gave it wings to flyf 

Haa matter inoate motion? then each atom 

Asserting iU indiapntable tight 

To dsnce, would form an uiiivene of dust : 

Has mailer none f then whence these glorious forms, 

And boundless flights, from shapeleaa and repoa'd P 

Haa matler more than motion ? has it thought. 

Judgment, and geniuaP ia it deeply leam'd 

Iq MathemsticaP has it framed such lawa. 

Which, but to guesa, a Newton made immortal? 

If so, how each sage atom laugha at me. 

Who think a cloii interior to a man '. 

If art to form ; and counael. lo conduct ; 

And that with greater far than humao skill, 

Resides not in each block ) — b Gouheau REiQHa." 



EXTRACT FROM THE BEV. JOHN WESLEY'S HYMNS 

" Eteenal Wisdom! Thee we praise. 

Thee the creation singa : 
With thy lov'd name, rocks, hiUa. and seas, 

And heav'n's high palace ncgg. 

Thy hand, how wide it spreads the aky, 

How glorious lo behold! 
Ting'd with a blue of heavenly dye, 

And Btari'd with spaikliug gold. 

There, thou haiit bid the globes of light 

Their endless circuits run: 
There, the pole planet lulee the night ; 



The day obeys the ai 
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If down I turn my WDiid*ring eyes 

On clouds and storms below ; 
Those under-regions of tlie skies 

Thy numerous glories show. 

The noisy winds stand ready there. 

Thy orders to obey ; 
With sounding wings they sweep the air, 

To make thy chariot way. 

There, like a trumpet loud and strong. 

Thy thunder shakes our coast ; 
While the red lightnings wave along, 

The banners of thy host. 

On the thin air, without a prop, 

Hang fruitful showers around ; 
At thy command they sink and drop 

Their fatness on the ground. 

Lo ! here thy wond'rous skill arrays 

The earth in cheerful green ; 
A thousand herbs thy art displays, 

A thousand flowers between. 

There the rough mountains of the deep 

Obey thy strong command ; 
Thy breath can raise the billows steep. 

Or sink them to the sand. 

Thy glories blaze all nature round, 

And strike the wond'ring sight. 
Through skies, and seas, and solid gfouud, 

With terror and delight. 

Infinite strength, and equal skill, 

Shine through thy works abroad ; 
Our souls with vast amazement fill, 

And speak the Builder God"! 

Note. — The Pieces of Poetry with which this Essay is interspen 
may be easily committed to Memory by Young Persons ; and they ' 
then be able, at any Time, to call to mind many of the Attribute 
the Almiqhtt. 
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THE MINUTENESS OF THE CREATION. 

Wb have taken a Glance at a few of the Great and i 
Mightj Works of the Creator; and noticed his Power, as i 
displayed, in the Formation of the Sun, the Planeta, and , 
the Fixed Stars ; hut when we come to contemplate the i 
Millions of Insects and Animalcules which can only he per- 
' ceived hy the most powerful Microscopes; yet, full of Per- , 
fection, and teeming with Life, and with Action ; we are | 
^ain at a Loss for Words, to express onr Wonder at 
Creative Power of the Almighty. 

But, it is not in the living State alone, that these minute 
Parts of the Creation may be discovered ; for many Rocks 
and Beds of Stone, in the interior of Continents, at various 
Depths in the Earth, and at great Heights above the Level 
of die Sea, are almost entirely composed of the Remains of 
Zoophytes, very small Testacea, the Skeletons of extremely 
minute Corallines, and various other Micnoscopto Ami- 

UALCULES. 

Profrssor Eiirenberg of Berlin, has discovered, that a 
certain Kind of siliceous Stone, called Tripoli, is entirely 
composed of MiUiuns of the Skeletons or Cases of microaco- 

Cic Animalcules. — The Substance to which we allude, ha* 
)ng been well known, in the Arts ; being used in 
Form .of a Powder, for polishing Stones and Metals. 

Among other Places, it has been procured from Bilin, in 
Bohemia, where a single Stratum, extending over a wide 
Area, is no less than Fourteen Feet in Thickness. — This 
Stone, when examined with a powerful Microscope, is found 
to consist of the siliceous Coses of Infusoria, united togethei 
without any visible Cement. 

It is very difficult to convey an Idea of their extreme 
Minuteness ; but Ehrenbere has estimated, that in the Rilin 
Tripoli, there are 41,000 Millions of Individuals in every 
cubic Inch, which weighs about 220 Grains ; or nearly 187 
Millions, in a Single Grain. — At every Stroke, therefore, 
that wo make with this polishing Powder, several Millions, j 
perhaps tens of Millions of perfect Fossils, are crushed to J 
I Atoms . 

How Amazisg, that Creatures so extremely minute, yet. I 
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80 perfect, and so ^11 of Life, Animation, and Activity, shonU 
exist, or that they ever should have existed ; — indeed, their 
Creation shows forth the Infinite Power of God, in almoi 
as great a Degree, as the Creation of Millions of Sans, vi 
Tens of Millions of Worlds ! ! ! 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, is the Science of 
Morals:— it investigates the Grounds and Heasons of Duly: 
— it traces that Quality of Actions and Dispositions, which 
renders them obligatory upon a reasonable Being like Mas: 
— it shows what classes of Actions and Dispositions posses 
this Quality : — it ascertains, by these Means, the best Ruu 
of Life: — and it lays down those Principles that, by the 
Aid of this Rule of Life, may be most successftdly applied, 
as regards our own Moral Conduct, and our Genehu 
Tramsactions with the World. 

WORKS ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Proverbs of Solomon were written about One thousand Yeon 
before the Christian Era ; and form the Oldest Work on Ethics that fan 
reached our Times; we shall, therefore, first recommend its carefiJ 
Perusal to our Young Friends, particularly French and Skinner's Tranali- 
tion, with explanatory Notes. 

The Apocryphal Books, entitled, "The Wisdom of Solomon,."— an^ 
** Ecclesiasticus,'* contain many fine Moral Instructions, Theologiol 
Precepts, and Religious Sentiments ; and may be read, with great Ad- 
vantage, by Young Persons, particularly the latter Book. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, Watts's Improvement of tke 
Mind, Mason's Self Knowledge, Blakey's System of Logic, and Whalfr 
ley's Elements of Logic, may be consulted with great Advantage; and 
are of a convenient Size for the Use of Schools. 

Dr. Paley's' Moral Philosophy has been much read and recoa- 
mended ; and, in many Respects, it is an excellent Work ; but it » 
founded on Principles which have led the Author himself to some 
erroneous Conclusions; and which have produced this Cffect to a still 
greater Extent, among his Readers. — In connexion with Paley, we moft 
strongly recommend the Study of Pearson's Remarks on the Theory rf 
Morals, and his Annotations on the Practical Part of Paley's Mowl 
Philosophy ; — Gisborne's Principles of Moral Philosophy ; — Hartley^ 
Rule of Life ; — and Dr. Reid's Essays on the Intellectual and Acrrn 
Powers of MAN. 

Besides these valuable Works, we may mention Bowring's Minor Morah 
/or Young People ; — Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, on the Grounds of 



PradBnce, Morality, and Seligion; — Dick's Mental lUinaiiiiiliaa and 
Moral linprutemenl of Mankind;— GJaborne's Duties of Men ; — Morgau's 
Sketchea of iha Philosopliy of MoraU; — Dr, Knos's Literary and Moral 
Sssaye; — Dr. Chalmori's Moral PhiloBopty; — and Parcival's Lilerujr, 
Moral, and Philoaophieal Works, iu Focb Octivo VomnEa. 

Note. — The preceding Works mntain many excellent Rules and 
Directions for the Moial GoTeinmeut, Correct Conduct, and Circumspect 
Behaviour of Man ; hut the best Treatise an Moral Philosophy, is tha 
New TESTAUENt; an it btrikes at the very Root of all Evil, aad is 
directed even against the moat secret Tboughta of the Hbabi. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Theology is the Science which iaatnicts us in the Know- 
ledge of God, and Divine Things; or which has God and 
the Things that he has revealed, for its objects, — It is 
generally divided into two Branches, J\/atural and Super- 
natural. — J^atural Theology, is the Knowledge we have of 
God from hia Works, by the Light of Nature and Reason; 
and Supernatural Tlieology, is that which we learn from 
Rbvblation. 

Reliofon teaches ua what we are to believe of God, and 
of hia Attributes, as his Wisdom, his Goodness, his Justice, 
his Mercy, hia Oiflniacience, hia Omnipresence, his Omni- 
potence, &c. &c. ; and how we are to serve him, iu Order 
that we may obtain Everlasting Life, through the Merits 
and Tntbrubssiok of the Saviour o? ths World. 

Thb Bible, (consisting of the Old and New Teatament,) 
contains the Doctrines of Christianity; and is superior, in 
Excellence, to all other Books ; many Good Works have, 
however, been written by different Persons, on the Subject 
of Cehistianity ; a few of which we shall mention, as well 
deservicg the particular Attention of our Young Readers, 
because they treat on the moat Important at all 
Subjects. 

extracts from tariocs authors. 

Loan Bbouqhah says. " The voidfl Thtology and Religiun are often 
used as synonymous. — Thus, Natural Theology and Natural ReligiBK, 
are, by many, confounded logetlier. — But the more accurate use of the 
wards, is that which makes Thealogy the Science, and Religion its 
Subject ! and In thi.i manner Ihey are distinguished, when we speak of 
B " Pbofebsoh OF Thholoqv," and a "Sense or Religiok." — IjmA. 
Brougkam't Discourse on Natural Theology. 
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Thk Kev. Kichard Watbon says, "By Christianity is me8ot,ai 
that Religious System as it may be mideiBtood and set forth in anyf» 
ticular Society, calling itself Christian ; but aa it is contained in tk 
Sacred Books, acknowledged by all theae Societies or Churches, al 
which contain the only authorized Rule of Faith and Practice. 

" The lofty Profession which Christianity makes, as a Religion, wi 
the promises it holds forth to mankind, entitle it to the most soioi 
consideration of all. For it may, in truth, be said, that no otte 
Religion presents itself under aspects so sublime, or such as are old' 
lated to awaken desires and hopes so enlarged and magnificent. It mi 
only professes to be from God, but to have been taught to Men, by tk 
Son of God." — Watson's Theological Dictionary, 

The Rev. J. Robinson sats, " Religion has been defined the lore of 
God kindled in our Souls, and producing obedience to his Will.— AC 
Religion supposes and takes for granted the clear and undoubted piind- 
pies of Natural Religion. — By Natural Religion, is meant obedience to 
the natural law, and the performance of such duties, as natural li^ 
without any express and supernatural revelation, dictates to Men. Sock 
as, that we should depend on God, implore his aid and assistance in iH 
our necessities and distresses, and acknowledge our obligation to liii 
for all the blessings and benefits which we receive; that we ahoaU 
moderate our appetites, with respect to the pleasures and enjoymentiflf 
this world, and use them temperately and chastely ; that we should k 
just and upright in all our dealings, true to our word, faithful to ov 
trust, and act by others, as we would they should act by us ; that ve 
should be kind and charitable, merciful and compassionate ; ready to dt 
good to all, and not only to pity, but relieve, if we can, the miserabb 
and necessitous." 

** These and such like particulars, are what we call moral duties ; and 
they are of eternal obligation, because they naturally oblige men, witk* 
out any express revelation from God. And these great and fundamental 
duties are the foundation of revealed and instituted Religion ; for aE 
revelation from God, supposes us to be men, and alters none of thou 
duties, to which they were before naturally obliged." 

" The New Testament declares it to be the great design of the 
Gospel, to instruct us in those duties ; and engage us to the practice d 
them. — Religion supplies the only Safe Rule of Life, which a man may 
follow without the danger of being led wrong. ' He that followeth mc,' 
says our Saviour, * shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the ligW 
of life ; ' for nothing in the material universe so well represents its nature 
or describes its usefulness. — Religion alone teaches us how to employ 
our faculties, both of mind and body, in a manner most conducive to 
our own welfare ; and suitable to the End for which we came into th* 
WORLD." — Robinson's Theological Dictionary. 

WORKS ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Among the early Works on Natural Theology, we may mention Ray'i 
Wisdom of God, Manifested in the Works of Creation • which wu 
published sometime between the Years 1682, and 1693. — Derham's Phv- 
sico-Theology appeared in 1713 ; and in 1714, he published his Astio- 
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J ntolog; I both being the lubiutace of hu Bojle'a Lscturei, with I 
(Hole!, andcariDiM ObKrvfliiom. 
t Dr. Palei's Celebrated Worlc on Natural Thsologj, appeued in 
» 1802; aiidhaa been much tend, auddeservadlyappliiiidedi and wfl cannot 
>l loo highly recommend Lord Brougham'* Diacourae of Natural Theology ; 
t and Paley'i Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notei, by Lord Bcoughain, 
I knd Sir Charles BeU. 

WemUBtalso mention Fenelon on the Exlatcnce of GoDi^Reii 

Aliihabcl at Natural Theology ;_SumneT'9 Records uf ihc Creation 
' Moral Atiributen; — Crombie's Natural Theology; — Duncan's Sa 
. Philosophy ;— Phjsical Theory of Another Lite ;— Maeculloch'a Altril 

of God ;— and Dn. Cttit-MEIta's NiiUftAI. ThbOLocsY, 



THE BRIDGEWATEB TREATISES. 

The Right Honourable aud Bov. Francis Henrv, Earl 
of Bridgewater, died in the Month of Feb. 1829 ; an^ in his 
Last Will and Testament, bearing date the 25th, of Feb. 
1625, he directed certain Truatoes, therein named, to invest, 
in the Public Funds, the Sum off 8000; aiid this Sum, with 
occruiag Dividends, to be held at the Disposal of the 
Presiilent for the Time being, of the Royal Society of 
London, to be paid to the Person or Persons nominated 
by him. 

The Testator further directed, that the Person or Persons, 
selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print, and publish 1000 Copies of a Work " On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation ; " illttstrating such Work, hy all reasonable Argu- 
ments, as for lustant^e, the Variety and Formation of God's 
Creatures, in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral King- 
doms ; by discoveries, ancient and modem, in the Arts, and 
Sciences ; and by an infinite Variety of other Arguments, 
extending through the whole Coueisk of Literature, 

The Testator also devised, that the Profits of the different 
Works should be given to their respective Authors. — Now, 
in Pursuance of this Will and Testament, the following 
Gentlemen were appointed to write on Particular Subjects ; 
and their Works have been publiabed, and add greatly to 
the HoHODR OP English Litbhatdre Aho Scienci 

1.— The Rev. Robhei CBAi.tiB!is. D.D., On the Power, Wiadom, 
and GfHidnea!! of God, as manifealed in the Adaptation of Exlemal 
Nature, to the Moral and lotellectual Conalilutioii of Man. 

2.^Ioas Kiim, M.D., F.R.S., On IbeAdaptaluin of External Nalnre, 
to the Physical Condition o! Ua.n, 
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3.— The Rev. Wiluam Whsweix, M.A., F.R.S., On Astronomynl 
General Physics, considered with Reference to Naturai. THEOLoer. 

4. — Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S., On the Hand ; its Mechaninn i^ 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 

5. — Peter Mark Roget, M. D., On Awim^] and Vegsubi 
Phtsiologt. 

6. — The Rev. William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S, On Qeohgj d 
Mineralogy, considered with reference to Naturai. Thkologt. 

T.^The Rev. William Kirbt, M.A., F.R.S., On the Power ai 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation of Animals, and in tliflr 
History, Habits, and Instincts, 

8. — William Prout, M.D., F.R.S., On Chemistry, Meteorology, ani 
the Functions of Digestion. 

9. — The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, A Fragment, by Charw 
Babbage, Esq. 

WORKS ON CHEISTIANITY. 

The Bible is the best of all Books ; — " It has God k 
its Author, Truth for its Subject, and Salvation for iti 
End." 

Several Bibles have been published, by different Per- 
sons, with very useful and excellent Notes or Expositions, 
illustrating not only the Christian Doctrines ; but also the 
Manners and Customs of Eastern Nations. These Exposi- 
tions throw great Light upon many Parts of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and enable us to read them with greater 
Interest, Pleasure, and Advantage. 



Many of the early Customs and Manners of the Eastern People, aw 
retained among them, to the present Day ; and modern Travellers M 
continual Proof of the Truth of the Relations given in the Old and New 
Testament. 

Among the Travellers who have recently visited the Site of Babylon, 
and the Country of the Ancient Chaldeans, We may mention Buckinghao, 
Mignan, Keppel, Porter, Rich, Kinneir, and Keith; and the Names of 
Pococke, Dallaway, Lindsay, Leake, Arundell, and Hartley, stand promi- 
nent among recent Travellers in Palestine and Asia Minor. 

The Accounts given by all these Gentlemen, tend to prove the com* 
plete Fulfilment of many of the Prophecies, in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, even to the very Letter; and thus showing that the Judgments rf 
Heaven are not casual, but sure; they are not Arbitrary, bat 
Righteous. 



The Rev. William Burkitt pnblished a Practical Exposition of th« 
New Testament, which is an exceedingly useful Work; and has gone 
through numerous Editions — The Rev. Matthew Henry's Bxposition of 



Llha Bihls, k B ct^ioui Work ; and hu been much read lijr all 1 
tioTU of Cbristiani.— Tho Rev. Joseph Benson alio published a Bible, with 
ft Terv Excellent aai Ftacticnl Eiposition. — A very useful Bible waa 
puWiibeJ in 1818, under Ibe Direction of tlie Socioly for Promoting 
CbristiBQ Knowledge ;— tbe Noteg end Expositions ut this Work were pre- 
ftxed and arranged hy the Rev. Qeorge D'o^ly, and the Rev. Ricboid 
Mant.— The Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke &l>o publiahod aBihU, with a very 
Copious, Critical, B.ud Learned Expoiltion. 

The Rcv.'Dr. Robinson, publlsbed, in 181^, a verj useful Theological 
and Biblical Diitionarj, greatly illustrating many Parts of the Old and 
New Testament; and in 1831, Tbe Rev. Kicbard Watson produccda moM 
Tsluable Biblical ancl Theological Dictionary, eiplanalury of the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the Jcwa, and ncigbbouritig Nations ; with ao 
Acconnt of the moit remarkable Places and Persons mentioned in Si-CBSD 
ScaiFTunB ; and an Exposition of the Fbinqifil DociBiHes of CaBlft- 

Mr. Waisok also ^ote an Eiposillon of Ibe Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark ; with Nolos on some other Paris of Sacied Scripture ;— 
Univemol Redemption of Mankind, Ibe Doctrine of the New Testament j 
— ScrmonB and Sketches of Sermons; — ConveTiatioiiB for the Young, 
designed to promote the profitable Reading of the Holy Scripturei; — aiul 
Theological luttituies, or a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and 
Initilutions uf Cbrittianily ; in Three Volumes Octavo. 

TaiS Work forms au Excellent Introduction to the Study of Divinity ; 
and should be CakhfULLi; Read by all Youho Me» who are called to be 
Ministers of the Gosfel. 

Tbi9 Boor has been much read, by Cbristiani of varioui Deaomina> 
tions; and is used as a Work of Special Raference, in all the WesLBtam 
Theological iNSTiTutioNS. 

WORKS ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Wb sHAiL now recommend to our Young Readers, seve- 
ral Excellent Works, on the Evidences of Christianity, the 
Perusal of which will arm them againat the insidious and 
invidious Attacks of Skeptics and Unbelievers ; and will 
show them the Curistian Religion is fomided upon a 
Rock, that not only defies the I'uni/ Efforts of Mistaken 
Mortals, but against which even the Gates op Hell shall 

HOT PUBVAIL. 

Mr. AiiL>[aoM wrote part of Ml Escelleot Treatiae, on the Evidecees 
of [he Christian ReUgion, hut did not live lo flniiih it, which is much to 
to be regrelted i as what he has left UB. U most valuable. — This little 
Work was greatly impioved by the Notes and IllustrationB of the Leuni- 
ed Gabriel Seigoeux De Correvon ) and translated from tlie Latin, with 
additional Notes, by the Rev. Dr. Pcrdt. 

Bieaop Watson's Apology for the Bible, ia a Masterly Work i and 
waa written in Reply (o Thomafl Paine'a Age of Reason. — The Bishop 
completely uiiwers all the Sophiatical Attacks of Paine, on the Old and 
New Testament, and on the Cbrietian Religioo ) and proves him to b« 
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either ignorant of many Parts of the Scriptnresy or w^fttlly bUni to M 
Real and Scriptural Meaning. 

Archdeacon Palet*s Evidences of Christianity^ is nndoubtedlyki 
Best and his Greatest Work ; and cannot be too highly reoommendedb 
Youth. — Indeed, any Person that will carefully read this Work, win iif 
it down with a g^at Acquisition of Ejiowledge ; and with a full Cwm 
Hon of the Truth op Christianity. 

Dr. Palet's Horjb Paulinjb, on the Truth of the Scripture Hutaq 
of St. Paul, Evinced ; b also a Valuable Work, and contains Cn^ 
Examinations on all St. Paul's Epistles. — This work should be caiefoiif 
read by all Young Ministers of the Crospel; as it contains AnsweDk 
every Objection that has ever been brought against the Gentiinenai<i 
these Epistles. 

Here we may likewise mention Lord George Lyttleton's Obseni- 
tions on the Conversion of St. Paul, as a Work of inestimable Value; 
and which no Deist has ever dared to answer. — ^We may also obsert 
that his Lordship, in his Youth, had been lead into Skepticism; bs 
mature Research, and Reflection, changed his Principles ; and he Irr« 
and died a Sincere Christian. 

Dr. Leland's View of the Principal Deistical Writers of Englaoi 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, is an invaluable Prod* 
tion, in the Defence of Christianity. — In this Work, the Doctor Co* 
pletely overthrew all the Deistical Objections and Arguments of IM 
Morgan, Dodwell, Hobbs, Blount, Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Wool* 
ton; and also those of Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ;— Hcmy 
Saint-John, Lord Bolingbroke ; and Anthony Ashley Cooper, £aii i 
Shaftesbury.— Dr. Leland's Treatise ** On the Advantages and d« 
Necessity of the Christian Revelation," is also a Work of Inestiiiaiii 
Value. 

Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, is an Excellent Work ; sd 
ought to be particularly recommended to the Notice of all Young Min*- 
ters of the Gospel. 

The Bishop has followed the same method in explaining and elnfr 
dating the System of Grace, that Sir Isaac Newton pursued, in unfoldinj 
the System of Nature ; and has thus founded and completed a happj 
Alliance between Faith and Philosophy. 

Mr. Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists; or the Tni6 
of Christianity Demonstrated, has never been answered, and it i« o"* 
answerable. 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, feeling how necessary it was, to his Pna* 
ciples, that he should answer Mr. Leslie's Arguments ; endeavoured frr 
Twenty Years, without Success, to find Facts and Reasons that wooU 
overturn Leslie's '* Short and Easy Method with the Deists." 

Dr. Doddridge's Three Sermons, on the Evidences of Christianity. 
are Admirable Discourses ; and are made the Subject of Study and Kx* 
amination, in one of the two Principal Colleges, in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Watts 's Three Sermons, upon the Inward Witness to Christ* 
nity ; Jenyns's Internal Evidence of Christianity ; and Andrew Fullcri 
Gospel its own Witness, are all Excellent Works ; and, from the very 



^Katnre of tlieir Titles, they ara oliviausly ftddressed to Chribtiah B>' 

' The Venehablb Archpeacon Wh*noh*h, has publialiBd. a Vala- 
' «b1e LittleWoA, called " The Pleiad ;" containing a Series of Abridg- 
^ meats from Seven Distinguished Writers on the Evidences of Chtistisjiity', 
I «]d which Work farma the Tweoty-Bixth Volume of CuQatable's Mit- 

cellaneouB PulilieatiouB ; but it may be had singly, on Applice>tioa lo 
I any Booliaeller, either in the Country, or in London. 
I In CoNaLiiaioN, we may recommend, aa Bscelleat Worlia. Bishop 
' "VTittoD'a Lectures on the Evidences of Chriatianity ; Dr. Chalmets'* | 

ETidence* of Christianity; and Dr. Olinthus Gregory's Letters on ths 
I Evidences, Ductrines, and Dutiea of the Chbibtian Rbltqiom. 

I EXTRACTS FROM ARCHDEACON WRAKGHAM'S PLEIAD. 



Bacon, n'ho ol&rmed, that "there nerer was found, in any Age of the 
World, eilher Philosopher, or Sect, or Law, or Discipline, which did so 
highly exalt the Public Good, as the CuHiaTUN Fmth" ;— of 

1 Book npon which we can 



Hilton, who aanerted, that " there are no Songs comparable to the Songs 
of Zion, no Orations equal to tboae of the Prophets, Bud no Politica like 
tioae vfhich the Scriptures (each"; — of 

The HnsotiBiBLE RoaEBi Bovle, who declared, that "the Bible is a 
UatchlesB Volume, which it is impoaaihle we can study too much, or 
Mteem too highly" ; — or of 

Locke, who proclaimed, that " it hath God for iW Author, Salvation for 
itB end, and Truth, without any mixture of Error, for its matter ;" — or of 

Sir William Joneg, who Btated, that "be had carefully, and regularly 
peiosed the Holy Scriptures ; and waa of Opinion that the Volume (in- , 
dependently of ita Divine Origin.) contains more Sublimity, pure Morik- 
lity, more important Hialory, and finer Strains of Eloquence, than can 
be collected from all the Boohs, in whatever language they may have 
haen written." 

" Let These, the intrepid Conclusions of our moat lllustrioua Enolish 
Latuen, (to say nothing of Newton, who spent much Time in illus- 
trating iU Contents,) be contrasted with the frivolous or blasphemous 
Levities of vulgar Skepticism; and the reader will iind no difficulty in 
choosing between the Blaetattt qf Dartntii. wliich Ihe latter offers 
his Acceptance, and the Life and Immortality brought to Liout by it 
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WORKS ON DIVINITY. 

Our Wobks on Divinity, are very Numerous, and very 
Excellent ; and we may truly affirm, without either Vanity 
or Boast, that there is no Nation in the World, which payg 
80 much Attention to Morals and Religion, as the British 
Nation. 

We have, and have had, a Host of Learned Divines and 
Ministers of the Gospel, whose Works are unparalleled; 
whether we take into consideration the Learning, the Re- 
search, or the Pious Sentiments displayed by their Authobs. 

Men who have evinced great Erudition, and Mature Judg- 
ment, in elucidating and expounding the Holy Scriptures; 
a fervent Desire to establish Principles of Sound Morality 
and True Piety ; and a sincere Wish to propagate the un- 
adulterated Gospel of Christ. 

Many of them, indeed, have taken their Lives in their 
Hands ; and have gone forth, to far distant Countries, to 
disseminate the Christian Beligion, among People that were 
perishing for " Lack op Knowledge." 

The Limits of this Small Work, will not allow us to 
mention all the Excellent Works that have been written on 
the Subject of Divinity ; but we shall make a Selection of a 
few of those which have been read and admired by 
Christians of all Denominations. 



The Homilies of the Church of England ; — Nelson's Festivals of the 
Church of England ; — Bishop Newton's Dissertations on the Prophecies ; 
— ^Archbishop Tillotson's Sermons; — Bishop Tomline's Elements of 
Christian Theology ; — Dr. Isaac Barrow's Sermons ; — Bishop Butler's 
Sermons; — Bishop Beveridge's Sermons; — Dr. Samuel Clarke's Ser- 
mons, and his Paraphrase of the (jospels. 

Bishop Conibeare's Sermons; — Bishop Bull's Sermons; Dr. 

Gray's Key to the Old Testament ; — Keith on the Prophecies ; — Sermons 

on the Prophecies, by Bishop Hallifax ; — Bishop Porteus's Sermons ; 

Bishop Wilson's Sermons ; — Bishop Horsley's Sermons ; — Dr. Jortin's 
Sermons ; — Dr. Paley's Sermons ; — Archdeacon Wrangham's Sermons ; 
— Bishop Bird Sumner's Lectures on the Gospel of St. John; — Dr. 
Whitby's Treatise on the Five Points ; — and the Rev. William Jones's 
Sermons, and his Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. 
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The Rev. John Wesley's Sennons ; — his Notes on the New Testa- 
ment; — and his Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion ; — Rev. John 
Fletcher's Checks to Antinomianism ; Rev. Theophilus Lessey's Ser- 
mons ; — Rev. J. Benson's Sermons ; — Dr. Adam Clarke's Concise View 
of the Succession of Sacred Literature, — his Christian Theology,— -his 
Grospels Harmonized, — and his Sermons ; — and the Rev. W. P. Burgess's 
Sermons, designed to illustrate the Doctrines, Experience, and Practice 
of Primitive Christianity. 

The Rev. S. Charnock's Divine Attributes ; — Rev. J. Howe's Living 
Temple ; — Dr. John Owen's Exposition of the Hebrew's, — Discourse on 
the Holy Spirit, — Treatise on Original Sin, — and his Sermons and 
Tracts: — Rev. John Scott's Christian Life, — and his Sermons ; — Dr. W, 
Bates's Theological Works, — and his Lives of Learned and Pious Men ; 
— Rev. J. Caryl's Commentary on the Book of Job ; — Rev. John Flavcl's 
Theological Works ; — and the Rev. David Simpson's Plea for Religion. 

Dr. Doddridge's Sermon's, — his Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, — and his Family Expositor ; — Rev. Richard Baxter's Call to 
the Unconverted, — and his Saints' Everlasting Rest ; — Dr. Watts's Sfer- 
mons; — ^Dr. Hugh Blair's Sermons; — Dr. Chalmers's Sermons; — Dr. 
Dwight's Sermons, — and his System of Theology ; — Rev. Robert Hall's 
Sermons and Tracts ; — Rev. Andrew Fuller's Sermons and Expositions ; 
— Burder's Village Sermons ; — Beddome's Sermons ; — Dr. Wardlow's 
Christian Ethics ; — Rev. J. H. Hintoo's Treatise on the Holy Spirit, and 
Man's Responsibility; — Dr. Gill's Exposition of the Bible, — and his 
System of Divinity ; Dr. Hunter's Sacred Biography, — and his Sermons ; 
— Rev. J. Watkins's Scripture Biography ; and the Rev. J. Robinson's 
Scripture Characters, or Sacred Biography. 

NOTES. 

1. John Bunyan's Works have been often printed; particularly 
his Famous, Religious, Allegorical Work, entitled " The Pilgrim^B 
Progress,*^ — It has also been translated into many different Languages; 
and has gone through more Editions than any other Work in the 
English Language, excepting the Bible and Common Prayer Book. 

2. Dr. Johnson greatly commends " The Pilgrim's Progress," as a 
Work of original Genius ; and reckons it one of the very few Books 
which every Reader wishes had been longer. 

3. Mr. Granger expresses the Public Opinion, as well as his own, 
when he says, " His Master Piece is his ' Pilgrim's Progress ;' one of the 
most popular, and I will add, one of the most ingenious Books in the 
English Language." 

4. The Rev. A. M. Toplady says, that he ** Considers this Work is 
the finest allegorical Book extant ; describing every Stage of a Believer's 
Experience, from his Conversion to his Glorification. — It is indeed, a 
Master Piece of Piety and Genius ; and will be of standing Use to the 
People of God, so long as the Sun and Moon Endure." 
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REMARKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

I. In the preceding Pages, we have called the Atten- 
tion of our Readers, to the Mighty and Astonishing 
Works of the Creation ; for independently of the Know- 
ledge ohtained hy studying and contemplating the Won- 
ders and the Immensity of the Universe, we are of Opinion 
that no other Subject is so well calculated to inspire Youth 
with Religious Sentiments, Reverential Awe, and Godly 
Fear. 

II. We have also given References to a greater Num- 
ber of Works on Moral Philosophy, Theology, and Re- 
ligion, than are to be found in any other Treatise with 
which we are acquainted ; for these Studies do not be- 
long exclusively to Ministers of the Gospel, but are the 
imperative Duties of every Member of Society ; as, upon 
such Knowledge, depend not only our JPresenty but like- 
wise our Everlasting Happiness. 

" Bodily Exercise profiteth for a little Time ; but 
Godliness is profitable unto all Things; having the Pro- 
mise of the Life that now is, and of that which Is to Come." 
{First Tim, Chap, ^th, and Bth^ Verse,) 

in. Much has been Said, and much has been Written, 
relating to the Religious Education of Children : — We are 
of Opinion that the Principles of Morality and Christianity 
should be diligently inculcated in Schools, by the Teachers ; 
but at the same Time, We do Think, after Mature De- 
liberation and Reflection, that this Momentous Dutyy be- 
longs more to Parents and to Ministers of the Gospel, 
than to Schoolmasters. — ^The latter are bound to pay the 
greatest Attention to the General Education and Progressive 
Lnprovement of their Pupils; and consequently, they are, 
in a great measure, precluded from spending much Time, 
in Religious and Devotional Exercises. 

OBSERVATION. 

The Professional Duties of Schoolmasters have been 
mentioned, at considerable Length, in the former Part 
of this Essay ; and a General Summary of those Duties has 
been given on the Ninth and Tenth Pages. — ^We have then 
adverted to the Duties of Parents and Pupils, as regards the 
General Education of Youth ; and we now wish to recal the 
Attention of our Readers to those Parts of our Little Work, 
before we make further O^iBexN^XAOtva oxl ^iB\A^\^^i^ "Edu- 

CATION. 



PARENTS. 
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rv. Parents have a very Responsible and Important 
Duty to perform, not only as regards the General Education 
of their Children ; but also as regards their InBtnictions ia 
the Principles of Duty, Mor.ility, and Religion. — These 
Obligations are strongly enforced in many Passages of 
Scripture; a few of which we shall mention, in order to-j 
remind Parents of the Duties which they owe to their 
CniLnRKN. 

Gbnssis, Chapter 18th, and 19th, Verse.— "I know 
Abraham," saith God, " that ho will command his Children 
and his Household after him, to keep the Way of the Lord ; 
and to do Justice and Judgment. 

Deutkbosomt, Chapter 6th, and 6th, and 7th, Verses. — 
" These Words," saith the Lord, " which I command thee 
this Day, shall be in thine Heart : — and thou shall teach 
them diligently unto thy Children ; and shall talk of them, 
when thou sitlest in thine House, and when thou watkest by 
the Way ; and when thou lieat down, and when thou Risest 
Up." 

Proverbs, Chapter 22nd, and 6th, Verse. — " Train up a 
Child, in the Way he should go ; and when he is old, he will 
not depart From It." 

Ephesians, Chapter 6th, and 4th, Verse. — " Ye Fathers, 
provoke not your Children to Wrath ; hut bring them up in 
I the Nurture and Admonition of the Lord." 

Second Timothy, Chapter the 1st, and the 5th, Verse. — 
^ " When I call to Remembrance the unfeigned Faith that is 
r in thee, which dwelt first in thy Grandmother Lois, and thy 
. Uother Eunice." 

Second Timothy, Chapter the 3rd, and the 15th, Verse. 
" From a Child, thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
' are able to make thee wise unto Salvation, through Faith, 
which is in Christ." 

Mothers have a Fine Example set them, in the Conduct J 

' Lois and Eunice, who were not only Pious themselves; | 
\ also instructed their Child, in the Knowledge of the J 

folj Scriptures. — The Rev. John Brewster says, " An early! 

■'---lation, in Sound Religious Principles, is the best Pledge . 
Psrsevebisg Piety." ' 
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NOTES. 

1. DoDSLET, in his Economy of Human Life, saysi ** A Pmdent 
Mother, infonneth the Minds of her Children with Wisdom ; and 
fashioneth their Manners from the Example of her own Goodness. — Tht 
Word of her Mouth, is the Law of their Youth ; the Motion of her £ye^ 
commandeth Obedience." 

2. Evans, in his Essay on Education, says, '' Special Care should be 
taken, to convince Young People, that the Spirit of True Religion, is a 
Spirit of Cheerfulness ; and enjoins no Man to be Dull. — However mis- 
represented, by its injudicious Votaries, Pure Christianity aids and invi- 
gorates the best Feelings of the Heart. Its Doctrines present us with 
amiable Views of the Deity ; and its Precepts are founded in the strictest 
Equity. Its Discoveries unfold Prospects beyond this Life, which must 
be peculiarly acceptable to the Children op Men." 

3. Addison, remarks, that, " A Source of Cheerfulness to '^ Gh)od 
Mind, is its Consideration of that Being on whom we have oar Depen- 
dence ; and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in the first faint 
Discoveries of his Perfections, we see every Thing that we can imagine 
as Great, Amiable, and Glorious. We find ourselves everywhere upheld 
by his Goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of Love and Mercy.*-* 
In short, we depend upon a Being, whose Power qualifies him to inake 
OS happy y by an infinity of Means ; whose Goodness and Truth engage 
him to make those happy who desire it of him ; and whose Unchangt- 
ableness will secure us in this Happiness, to all Eternity." 

4. Burton, in his Lectures on Education, observes, " The Innocence 
and Simplicity natural to a State of Childhood, are Charms too powerfnl, 
not to command our Respect and Esteem; which are, at least, tacit 
Acknowledgments of our Regard to Moral Beauty. Our Saviour 
beheld the Temper and Conduct of Children, with so much Compla- 
cency, as to lay his hands upon them, and to offer up a Prayer for those 
that were brought unto him ; which when his Disciples would have pie- 
vented, he said, — Suffer Little Children, and forbid them not- to comt 
unto me,' for of 'euch is the Kingdom of Heaven, — We may hence 
infer, from this Circumstance, that Children should be devoted, from 
their early Years, to a Religious Education." 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REV, JOHN ABBOTT'S PRINCIPLES 

OF MATERNAL DUTY. 

" The Efforts which a Mother makes, for the Improvement of her 
Children, in Knowledge and Virtue, are necessarily retired and unob- 
trusive. — The World knows not of them ; and hence the World has been 
slow to perceive how powerful and extensive is their secret and silenl 
Influence. But Circumstances are now directing the Eyes of the Com- 
munity, to the Nursery ; and the Truth is daily coming more distinctly 
before the Public, that the Influence which is exerted upon the Mind, 
during the first Eight or Ten Years of Existence, in a great Degree 
guides the Destinies of that Mind, for Time and for Eternity.'* 
"As the Mother is the Guardian and Guide of the early Yean of 
Life; from her comes the most po^eiixA lDSL\)A\v»^Y{i>CDA '^^Tmajtion of 
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the Charsctei of Han. — And, why ihauM it not be the Cue f — yDu/t 
ImpiebSLuna caa lie more alrongi aod more lasting, than (hose received 
opoD the Hind, la the freshneas and the Suaceptibilily of YoothP — 
What laitructor can gain greater Conlideace and Kespect, than a 
MotherP — ^And where can there be Delight in acqiiiring Knowledge, if 
not when the Little Flock cluster amuud a Uolher'a Knee, to heat of 
God and Heaven?" 

"NorHiNG can supercede lie Necessity of Effort and loatrnction, at 
Ihe FiKJiide. — The Mother mUBt collect her Little Flock around bet] 
and take apun herself, the ReapaoEiUlily of their early Religious Edu- 
eaton. — The ItiBuence of Sabbath SchooU, haa nndoubtedly awakened 
more general iDterest at Home, in behalf of the Spiritual Welfare of 
Childrenj and this [nftueuce has exl^^nded itself to Schools In Gghe- 
sal; but evea tbii creates a Danger that some Pabentb maythink the 
Beaponaibilily of Religious loatniction is transferred from themselves 
tt> the Masters and Teachers of SemLoahes, — This, however, can never 
betheCase; — Houe ehould be tlie Sancluaryof Religious Instruction; 
— the Uother must be the earnest and affectionale Guide to the Saviour; 
■he must take her Little Ones by the Hand, and lead them in the 
Paths oi-PiETi." 

" No One else can possibly possess the Influence which a Mother may 
have over her Children ; or the Facilities which she enjoys. — She kn;iws 
their various Dispositions; — their habile of thought; — their moods of 
Mind ; — and thus she can adapt her Instructions to their various Wanta 
and Feelings. — She alone can improve the numenius Occurrences which 
open ^e Miad lo iDstrucIion; and give it a Susceptiljihty to Religious 
Impressions. — She is with them when they are in Sickness or in Pain. — 
She can take Advantage of the calm of the Morning', and the solemn 
atillneas of the evening. — In the momenta of sadness, she can point Iheir 
minds to Brighter Worlds, and to more satibfaclory joys, in the Realms 
of EvEa.LABTi.Na Haffinebi." 

" God has conferred upon the Mother, Advantages which no one else 
can possess. — Witb Iheae Advantages, she has conoected Responsibili- 
ties, which cannot, by any means, be laid aside, ur transferred to 
Anotheb. — At Home, and by the Pabente, the great Duly ot Religion 
Education must be faithfully performed. — The quiet Fireside is tbe 
most sacred Sanctuary! maternal Affection is tbe roost eloquent Pleader; 
and obedient Children are the must promising Objects of Religioos 
Impresslans. — J^et then, Uotfaers feel Ihis as they ought to feel it ; and 
they will seldom see their Children leave the Paternal Roof, unfortified 
with Christian Principles, aod SmcEae Fieti." 

"Tbebb is no Absolute Cbhtaintt that any Proeedure will result 
in the Piety of a Child ; but we must steadily and faithfully Do Oo 
DcTv; and look and pray to God for the Blessinq. — IT we go on in 
our attempts to govern and direct our Families without System, or 
Thought, or Care; we shall undoubtedly reap most bitter Conaequen- 
cea; — but, above all, the Mother must Do her Duty." 

" She must carefully observe the Effecla produced by her mode of 
Discipline and Domestic Management. — There is but little advantage to 
be derived from Books, unless we revolve their Contents in our Mindi. 
OtheiB may suggest the most valuable Ideas and Pli 
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take those Ideas, and dwell upon them ; and trace out their Effeeta, and 
incorporate them into oar Minds, by associating them with others of our 
own, and with our own daily Experience. — In fact, we must accastoo 
ourselyes to Observation, Investigation, Consideration, and ReflectioD.'* 

'' The Mother, who will do this, will most certainly grow in Wvh 
dom. — She will daily perceive that she is acqoiring more Facility is 
forming, in her own Children, the Character she desires ; and the in- 
creasing Obedience and Affection she will receive, will be her constant 
Reward. — It is true, that great Care and Labour are necessary, is 
training up a Family in the righi and perfect Way ; but no other Cam 
are rewarded with so Rich a Recompense. — No other Ltabonrs insoR 
such a permanent and rational Enjoyment.'' 

** You, Oh Mothers ! — always remember that you have Imhoriai 
Souls entrusted to your Care and Keeping. — Their Destiny, is in t 
great Degree, put into your Hands. — ^Your Ignorance or Unfaithfohiei^ 
may sink them in Eternal Misery. — Your Knowledge and Fidelity may 
elevate them to Mansions of Happiness. — You and your Childrai 
may soon be ranging, with Celestial Wings, the Realms of fileaied 
Saints ; if Here, you are faithful in Prayer and Effort, to train them vf 
for Heaven." 

EXTRACTS FROM HORT'S ADVICE TO PARENTS AND 

TUTORS. 

** The Idea of a Supreme Intelligence, the Creator and Preserver flf 
all Things ; the Disposer of all Events ; the ever present Moral Gove^ 
nor and Judge of all accountable Beings ; the constant Inspector of eveiy 
Heart, — is the Foundation of all Right Feeling, and Good Action. — LA 
this Idea, then, be given to Children, as soon as their tender Minds can 
admit it ; — let it be arrayed in the most attractive Colours ; — let it U 
surrounded by a Crowd of Pleasing Associations." 

" The Human Mind is capable of receiving Ideas of a Great, Good, 
Merciful, and Almighty Creator, much sooner than some Writers haw 
been willing to admit ; and the sooner these Truths are impressed upM 
the Minds of Children, the better; in Order that the most important i 
all Ideas, may early take Root in the Mind ; and grow with its Growth, 
and strengthen with its Strength." 

" With the Ideas of Great and Almighty, Parents should take Cot 
to unite those of Wisdom, Goodness, Kindness, &c. &c. ; because, to 
associate these Ideas in the Minds of Children, is of the utmost Moment 
— This will habituate them to regard God as their Protector ; their W 
Friend and Benefactor; and will thus gradually and naturally introdace 
Love for Him, Trust in Him, Desire of pleasing and serving Him, into 
the Mind and Soul ; and establish them there, as perpetual Inmates.- 
And, blessed and blessing Inmates they will prove ; — enlighteniiigi 
purifying, cheering, invigorating the Mind; steering steadily throagk 
Life ; sustaining in the Hour of Death ; and conducting safely, to a oef 
and more exalted State of Existence." 

" Let Parents take Heed that they do not deprive their Children i 
this most precious Blessing, by introducing the Idea of God into thai 
tender Minds, in such a Manner as to produce Associations of TenK 
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mA AveTiion, iimtead of Coulidenae and Love. — By nomt pinix, bul iH*^ 
judging Parent!, tlie Idea of the Deity ii iatruduced to the IiuaijinBtioi 
of their Children, aecompanied by exactly Hiniilnc ImpreiiaiDna to thotl 
frbich tiitve often been conjured up by tlie Name of aome terrific, 
imagiaary Bciiig. — Their kind heavetily Father, is made to appear to 
them in the Light of an invisible hut aveaging Tyrant, whoie Service is 
perfect Boudsge. — That hatred of Sin which apringi from the Perfcciion 
of the mural Attributes of the Deity, i* prematurely prusetiled la IheiT 
Hinda, at a Period when they aie yet incapalle of perceiving and coin> , 
prehending the Force of Abstbact Tbuth." j 

-' The lHrHiaaio> that is, by Ihis Meaiu, made upon their Sensea, la, I 
hon'ever, suHiciently deep to remain permanent. The naaoeialiuna thai I 
produced must surely be those of Avenioa. — Would good people permit 
their zeal to be under tiie Dominion of Uieir JudgmL-at{ would they pajr 
wotrii Attention lo the pmgreis of Uinds, and observe the alow and 
BTBduol progreu of Nature) in the development of FMulties, — they 
vould Dot idly attempt la expUiu to Children, nuhjeela of sbatroct 
Speeulation, at a period when, at beat, it caa have no other Effect, than 
to leave upon their Minda Impreasiotu of Wearinesa and Wonder." 

" If Pabents. (herefuie, wish (hat the celestial Plants of Piety and 
Kebgion ahauld be rooted in the UeaHa of their Children, let them be 
careful to give them, early in life, the Idea of a Supreme Lord of All ; 
and to let that Idea be connected with the moat pleasing Aaaociatioiis. 
Let the Idea of Almighty Power he united with llioae of Infinite Know> 
ledge, Windom, Benevolence, Bounty and Uercy. — If Ood and Religion 
be preaentcit to the Infant Mtnd, as aurruunded with Qloatii, aa clothed 
in ijeverity, as dteaaed in Ftuwca, as tremendoualy awful and threateD- 
iog ; such RcpreaentBlioos will, assuredly, awaken Terror and Averaioo, J 
not Coufidence and Love; and moat probably will end in not only I 
breaking auch a heavy yoke of Bondage, bilt also in completely throwing ] 
off the Curb of Rebtbaiiit." , 

" How readily will they, lo whom in the days of IntHncy, Religion 
was rendered an Oppreuive Burden, when they attain In the season of 
Youth, tiaten to the eong of the uiren Pleasure, (o (he ensnaring aophiatry 
of Infidelity. — They will probably disengage themaelvei from the bene- 
ficial Influences of line Religioni While t^ey may atill remain under 
the Tyranny of alaviah Fear, and superstitioua Dreah." 

" LEt US be solicitous to connect in the Minda of uur Children, inili- 
iHdnaUg to cuunect. the Ideas of Ood, Religion, and Virtue, with those 
of Enjoyment and Happiness i and the Idea of Vice with ibal nf 
Misery. — Let us take Can: that (heir first Impieuions concerning tfaoae 
moat momentous Objeela, be Cheerful, Agreeable. Encouraging. — Then, 
vill there l>e every reason lo hope that tlioae Principles of (rue Wisdom 
wilt be so deeply planted in (heir Hearta, w to stand Firm agninat the 
Attempt! of Skepticism, the Temptationa of Prosperity, Uie Trials of 
• Adversity." 

" L>T, then, the Idea of God. the Ifestower of Good, be intermingled 
with all (he Pleasures, (he Comforts, the Eujoymerita of Children ; and 
With every thing which affords them Delight, — Let (hem be (aught Ihua 
lo feel ftod reason i — Our Parents and Friends provide fur us food and 
clothing, Mid habitation, and amusements, and give its Knowledge, 
1.2 
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Instruct ion ; but it » God who enables them to do bo, and therefore, 
God who, in fact, affords u» all those good Thinqh." 

" These Ideas of the Divine Being, may be commimieated i 
more easily, and far more impressively, from the lips of PaieDti, 
seduously embrace ever>' oppurtnnity of conveying them, whieb 
arise in their daily intercourse with their Children, than by fo 
Lessons and Catechisms ; in learning which they too often lean 
wonls, and the labour of committing which to Memory, hazirdi 
k' excitement of disgust, and sentiments unfavourable to the Foxmati 

1< the Keligiol's Frame and Temper." 

*' Children may gently, gradually, and pleasingly, be led ' ThK 
Nature, up to Nature's God.' — Every object of the Creation, espec 
' the mvirc Grand and Beautiful Objects, which raise delight and adi 

tion, may be made subservient to this purpose. The Power, the ' 
dom, the Goodness of God, may be pointed out, as apparent on all Si 
and pleaHurable Ideas may naturally be united with those Displays. 

" If the Divine Being be thus represented to the Infant Mind, 
may his Omnipresence be made a source of Joy, of Trust, of C 
dence ; as well as of Reverence, Awe, Self-command, Obedience. 
Regard for Sincerity. The Idea of the constant Presence of a < 
who lovcth Truth, Peace, Kindness, and Purity, should be eariy 
deeply infixed in the Heart, as it will, probably, prove the pov 
Friend and Supporter of Virtue in After-life." 

" The Idea of the constant Presence of God, as a Benefaci 
Father, a Protector, ever ready to Hear and Bless, those who h« 
Love, and uniformly Obey him, should be indelibly impressed 
the Soul ; as it will prove an unfailing source of Consolation, Stn 
and Fortitude, — a preservative against all groundless Tenon 
Alarms." 

" As the intellectual Faculties expand and strengthen, the i 

Attributes of the Kternal may be unfolded to their View • his Jo 

his Holiness, his Mercy, his unfailing Loving-Kindness, as bein 
exercised in his Government of the World, the providential Care i 
He extends to all Creatures." 

" Tni: pleasingAssociation supposed to be previously formed i 
Youthful Mind, will facilitate the admission of these Ideas; and r 
them Acceptable. Hence we may proceed to conduct our Childr 
the Sublime Truths of revealed Religion : the Rational, Grand 
Delightful Representations it gives of the Almighty ; the paternal 
racter which it assigns Him in conjunction with that of Creator of 
server, of Ruler, and of Judge ; the present State of Man as his infai 
Beine : the Certainty of Another verv different and far mr^*^ »«,»u»j 
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Scholastic Terms, and ftll incomptehenailjle ArticlM of flalier, howBTer 
we nrny ounelvM, vensrale and respect them." 

"A Kmowledqe of the Scriplures. I look upon aa a very easential 
part of Religious Education i bul to render Ihia Knowledge uaeful, it ia 
Dot ai^cient ti) at their Contents be impresseil upon the Memory; Lbe 
Leiaaos Ihey contain must be mnde to rencb the Keaht." 

"WasRE the Knovledge of tjcripture is forced upon Children 
7«ak, where they are compelled In recite lon^; portioaa of it from 
Munory, in the same Manner as Ihey decline Nouns, aod conjugate 
Verbs; the PasBBges leRmt may be retained by the Memory, bul we 
may reasonably Dosbl whether Ihey will everimpreae the Heart." 

" The first Step towards inspiring your Children with a VoQerBlion 
for the -Sacred Writings, and wilh a Desire of knowing something of 
tbeir Coutents, must he the DtMcrvations they will naturally and voluti- 
larily make upon your own frequent Perusal of them." J 

" Wbile they see other Bonks read and dismissed, and the Bible 1 
alone remaining the constant Companion of your serious Hours, the Sub- 

}Kt of your daily and delightful Meditation: — Ihey will associate Ihe 
dea of superior Excellence with the Bible, before they are able lo read 
that BI.BS9E!) Book." 

" But. on the contrary, if they see it only brought out upon a fedi'sM 
mod glooiHj/ Sunday, and then rend merely as a Duty and a Task ; the 
Preposnesaion that will take Place in disfavour of ila Cuntenla, will pn>- 
bably never be eradicated from their Minds." 

"The Counsels of Religion mu9t be used like Nourishment, not like 
ftaingle Medicine, and upon the actual pressure of a present Necessity. 
— Indeed. Inalrucllons lo Children, upon Religious Subjects, ahould be 
administered, as daily Bread, in lueh Portions as the Appetite calls for, 
and Nature can digest ; and not aa a Naueeoua Medicine, which Chil- 
dren must be farced to take, for Ihe Qood ov their Souls." 

" Let our lirst Endeavour be, to create, and to fix in the Minds and 
Hearts of our Children, the Lovi of God ; as being the purest, the beat 
founded, the most enootlin^ Love; the moat abundant Source of true 
Felicity, and the surest Preservative from Evil. — The Implantation of 
this Vilid Root, perpetuates virtuous Practice; secures internal Peace; 
and will, through the Merita of Christ, lead us to ETBB^AL HAPPlKEaa." 

NOTES. 

1. Wb Hoea the Observations we have made on the Duties of 
Parents ; the Extracts we have given from Ihe Scripiures : and the In- 
structions and Admonitions we have taken from other Excellent and 
Valuable Works, will be duty appreciated liy both Parents and Tenchen ; 
and will be Ihe means of proving a Benefit and a Blessing lo Ihe Ribihs 
Generation. 

2. WaEH Children receive Ihe Chief Part of their Education at 
Bosiding Schools, then a Great Portion of the Resposibility which 
naturally belongs to Parenta, as regards Religious Instruction, is trans- 
ferred to the Master and his Assislanla ; and they ought In be extremely 
careful that they perform their Duly, witli Diligence, Prudence, and' 
Phuprieti. 
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MINISTERS. 

V. Ministers of the Gospel have also Great and B^ 
sponsible Duties to perform ; for they have been callio te 
minister in Holy Things, and to preach the Glad Tidingi d 
Everlasting Salvation to the Children of Men. — But, beaidei 
the Public Duties of the Pulpit, it is expected that they pif 
particular Attention to the Children of their respectiie 
Congregations ; and often call them together, and give them 
such Religious Instruction as their Young and Tender Yean 
enable them to receive and Comprehend. 

We Know this is the General Practice of many Gooi 
and Pious Ministers ; and their Labours are not in vain, in 
the Lord ; for Religious Instruction alvrays comes wiA 
peculiar Power and (irace, from a Minister, and is usuallf 
attended with a Blessing on his YouTHFCrjL Charge. 

Many Clergymen, and Ministers of the Gospel, are is 
the Habit of preaching occasional Sermons, particulai)| 
adapted for the Improvement and Edification of tk 
Younger Part of their Congregations ; and this is a pAiie' 
worthy and an excellent Practice ;— besides it gives i 
favourable Opportunity for reminding Parents of the Dutiei 
which they owe to their Children. 

This was the Practice of the Rev. Archdeacon Wru§' 
ham, of Hunmanby, near Scarborough; the Rev. Jo6 
Dixon, Vicar of Hedon, near Hull; the Rev. Nussey 
Holmes, Incumbent of Farnley, near Leeds ; and of manf 
other Clergymen, and Ministers of the Gospel, whomwc 
could mention. 

On these Occasions, we always observed that the Placfi 
of Worship were better attended than usual ; and this wasi 
sufficient Proof that such Sermons were well received by 
both Parents and Children. 

We may also mention the Addresses and Sermons po^ 
lished for the Instruction and Edification of Children awi| 
Yoimg Persons, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, the Rev. WilliaB 
Enfield, the Rev. Dr. Rlair, the Rev. Dr. Paley, the Ret 
Dr. Trapp; — and also by Bishop Gibson, Bishop Hoitfi 
Bishop Seeker, Bishop Porteus, &c. &c. 

Christ, the Head of the Church, has left Us All, d* 
only a Command, but an Example ; — the following Passage* [ 
of Scripture, will call to our Minds, in what high EstimaU*! 
he held Little Children. 
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Matthew, Chapter the Slst, and the I5lh, and 16th, 
Verses.— "And when iho Chief Prhsta and Scribes saw 
the wonderful Things that be did, and the Children crying 
in the Temple, and saying, Hdsanna to the Son of David ; 
they were sore dispkascd, and said unto him, Hearest thou 
what these say? — And Jesub saith unto them, Yea ; have 
you never read, Out of the Mouth of Babes and Suckhngs, 
thou host periected Praise f — (See Psalm 8lh, and ind, 
yerse.) 

Bishop HoRNE. remarks on thlB Passage, — "The Proposition nrising 
[mm (he Text, la evidently this -. that Gwl is pteaaed to esteem himself 
bonoiired, when Children are taught (□ confesi and to praise his Holy 
Nunc ; and he ia still further hoaoured, when Children are taught to 
confess and proclaim bia Truths ; liecause, hereby it is shown, (hat his 
Troths are such as Children may eonfeas and proclaim. — !□ this Way, 
he delights to show forth his Glory, through tlie Wboi-b (jrbatioh, 

NOTES. 

I. The Rev. Ds. Robinson, saya, " Hosanna, is a Hebrew Word, 
wWch signifies. Save, 1 BESEEtra You. — It is also a form of blessing, or 
wiahing well. — At our Ssviour't Entrance inlu Jerusalem, when the 
People cried, Hdsanna. their Meaning was. Lord, prtKrre thii Son tff 
David; heap FaTBun and BltaiHgi on Hiu." (See John, C/iapler 
lAt Wit, and IHe \3IH, Vertt.J 

S. The Rev. RicHAnn WAtsoN. says, "Hobanna. meana, Savb, 1 
aisBSCH THEEi Or. Givt Salvaltim, — It is also a well known Form of 
Mmaing." (See Mark, Chapter lllh, and the 9Hj, and lOtb, Verses.) 
I Similar Explanations of the Word Hosanna, are also given by Dr. 

Mark, Chapter the lOlh, and the 13th, Ulh, and 15th, 
VerBPs. — "And they brought Young Children to him, that 
be should touch them; and his Disciples rebuked those that 
ibrought them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much dis- 
ipleased, and said unto them, Suffer Little Children to come 
lunto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heavpn. Verily I say unto you, if any man shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God, as a Little Child, he shall 
not enter therein. And he took them up in his Arms, put 
hia Hands upon them, and Blkssed Thbh." 

Bishop Hobne, in his Remarks on this Passage, ssys, ". Children, 
then, are capable at Bcne6t by Christ ', they ate capable of his Blessing 
on Earth, and his Presetiee iu Heaven ; Subjects of his Kingdom under 
Qrace, and Heirs of his Kingdom of Glory, The best Office, therefore, 
Xfe can perform for them, is to be the Meaas uf brioging them to the 
Knowledge of him; that Ihey may be partakers of these Benefits, and 
B;lorify their Father which ii in Heaven. — He is pleased wheo we are 
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■ amploycd. — Nny, he wta thete CbildKt) before na, aa Uttla 
Pttlcins sod Uodela of what We ought to be ounelveii, in Hi;&rt, ISiai, 
and Christiak Simplicity." 

Tbb Rk*. Isaac Tavlob, in a cammeiitsry ujKin this Passage. UJt, 
" Bleued be God ;— the Merciea of the Qoapel, the Blei»iiiga of Sil- 
»ation, though large enniigh lo gatiafy the utmoat Powers of a Man 1 an 
yet not beyond the Cajiacity of a Child lo poueiu and to enjoy. — Thll 
Glorious Redeemer, who caUs all Men to repeal, audnho pmmisea GcaM; 
Hercy and Panlon to Penitents; — vho lays, he will give Everlasting 
Iiife and Olory to every Mao who eeeka it; — has also eaid of Little 
[ Children, 8u9et Ihem to come to me, for of auch is the Kihgdoh or 

CHILDREN. 

VI. Children, at well as Teachers, Parents, and Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, have many Great and Important Dutiei 
lo perform ; and these Duties are clearly laid down, and 
etrecuously insisted upon, in the HoLr Scriptukes. 

We shall place a few of these Duties, before out Youia 
Readers, in Order that they may properly know them, uia 
hence be Inexcusable ; for the Care, Advice, IiiBtructioDl, 
and Admonitions of their Teachers, Parents, and Friends, 
will be of little Avail, if they will not regard the Voice of 
the Scriptures ; nor hearken lo the Precepts of E.vperienct, 
Prudence, and Wisdom. 

Exodus, Chapter the Twentieth, and the Twelfth Vet«, 
— " Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that thy Dayi 
may be long upon the Land, which the Lord thy God givelh 
thee." — (Thii u the Fifth Comnuiiuinmnt; and the Uril 
roUh Promise.) 

BisBOP HopEiNs, in commenting upon this Commaadmeat, 
" Reverence to Pareols cooaiata in having a reapectfnl Love for, and W 
awful Fear to offend them; not Buch a fear as terrifieg, for that U t\y 
viah and lormenting; but an obliging Fear, that Hill create Gsleem ul 
Veneration, that will eogage us (o observe their Conima.ntls, and U 
refrain from whatever 19 diapleaaing lo them." 

"This Revebknck ahould be expresaed in our Words and Actio* 
Oai Expressions must be full of Respect and Honour, giving ibH 
Buch Titles aa theit Quality and Condition require; and our Words, il 
answering them, should be few, humble, sudiubmisaive. It is hut res' 
sonalile that we should give them the mnstobliging Language, who ^l>l 
taught auil instructed us to speak." 

" We must alio reverence them with a decent, rondeat, and ceapectfnl 
bodily Behaviour; showing all external Signs of Honour. JoaepL 
thoogh highly esalted in the Court of Pharaoh, when he brot^ght ll» 
_ Sons to receive [ha Blessing of Jacuh his Father, bowed himself " ' 




QiDOTid.— Bet u ve must honoar them with HeverencG, ao mmt ve with 
Obedience; without which all exterDst Respect in mere Formality. — 
' Children, obey your Piireut* in all things; for Ihol is well-pleasing 

■:o the Lord.' "—fCoI. Ctiap. 3rrf, otuI 20th, Vern.J 

" If Wi aeriooity conaider that we owe lo our Parenta, our Lives, ' 
£ducatioD, and many other BeneGla and BleesLDgB ; we should never 
think any Thing too much lo do for them. — Oh! the Carea, anxious 
Thoughts, and perplexing Feaci, which our Parents have continuslly 
had for our Welfare ! — And, can we sa return their Lave and tender- 
new, 19 \a despise their Persona, or become stubborn and Dihobs- 

" All sour, morose, and unseemly Looks towards a Parent, atfl 
threatened to be severely punished. ' The Eye tlial mocketb at his 
Father, and despiseth lo obey his Mother; the fiavens of the Valley 
ihall peck it out, and the Young Eagles shall Eat Ir.' " — fPmv. 
C»ap. 301/1. and lAe Uti, Vent.) 

Note. — Bishop Patrick, says, " That Children who are disobedient 
to their Parent*, and who will not attend lo their Counsel, nor hearken 
to their Advice, often come lo untimely ami premature Deaths ; and 
tbeir Bodies are [requently exposed, aod become a Prey lo Ravens and 

Lkviticcs, Chapter the Nineteenth, and the Third Verte. 
—"Ye shall fear every Man his Mother, and his Father, 
and keep my Sahbaths : — I am the Lord your God." 

Bt a Law of Suloh, the gnat Legislator of the Athenians, it waa 
enacted that, whoever did not make Provision fur his PoreDli, should be 
treated with lofaray and Dbtbstaiidh. 

Mahshah obserN-es, " That the Mother is here put before the Father, 
,^ as, in Exodus, the Father was put before Ihe tlother; in Orderto signify 
that Obedience and Reverence, in genera!, are due alike to both Parent*." 

* — The Rev. H. Crossman, says, " It is the Duty of Children, to honour 
their Parents, by loving and fearing them; — by paying them every poa- 

|BibIe Respect; — by being obedient to all their lawful Cotnmandi; — and 
a I)y relieving thero in their Wants and Necessities." 

In what Mannei we aje to keep the Sabbaths of Ihe i,ord, may be seea 
j ID the 20th, Chapter of Exodus, from the 8lh, to Ihe end of the lltb, 
^Tsrse. — These four Venes contain the Fuuhth Comhahdheht. 

Dbqterokoht, Chapter the Twenty-seventh, and the 
■Sixteenth Verse. — " Cursed be he that setteth Light hy his 

• Father or hia Mother. — And, ait the People shall say Ambn." 

■ Note.— The Word Aben, has various Meanings, in Scripture;— 
'•ometimes it signiliea. lYut, Fail/(ful, Cn-toin .'—sometimes, VerUy, 
^Vtrily; — and frequently, it is understood, as expressing a Wish, as 
" Amen ! 5o be it" I — This is its Meaning in [be last Quotation. 

r PBOVEnas, Chapter the Sixth, and the 20th, 21at, 22iid, 
^nd 23rd, Verses. — " My Son, keep thy Father's Command- 
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ment, and forsake not the Law of thy Mother : — Bind them 
continually upon thine Heart, and tie them about thy Neck. 
— When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, 
it shall keep thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with 
thee. — For the Commandment is a Lamp ; and the Law ii 
Lirfit ; and Reproofs of Instmction, are tne Way op Life.** 

Proverbs, Chapter the Tenth, and the First Verse.— 
** A wise Son maketh a glad Father ; but a foolish Son, is 
the Heaviness of his Mother." 

Proverbs, Chapter the Nineteenth, and Twenty-sixth 
Verse. — '' He that wasteth his Father, and chaseth away 
his Mother, is a Son that causeth Shame, and bringeth 
Reproach." 

Luke, Chapter the Second, and the Fifty-first Verse.— 
" And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and 
was subject to them " 

Dban Stanhopb, says, " What a Pattern has our Saviour set in 
this, to all Children, of Humility, and Submission and Reverence to 
Parents ! ! How indispensable does it represent the Datif ulness (tf 
Children in general ; — ^how inexcusable their Stubbornness and Disobedi- 
ence, when He who was God, as well as Man, thought it became Hn, 
to submit to parental Government ; and in all His Deportment, was foil 
of Respect to his Parents. — Most wisely did the Inspired Writer iniot 
this Passage in the History of our Meek Redeemer's Life ; as a singular 
Ornament and Grace to it ; an early but remarkable Instance of Hii 
marvellous Condescension ; and such a Motive to profound Reveieoce 
and humble Duty to Parents, as no laboured Arguments can Supply." 



EccLEsiAsTEs, Chapter the Twelfth, and the First Verse. 
— *' Remember now thy Creator, in the Days of d»y 
Youth." 

Archbishop Tillotson, says, ** We are to * Remember 
our Creator, in the Days of our Youth,' by honouring, fear- 
ing, loving, obeying, and serving Him ; — in a Woiti, by 
acting as becomes those who are mindM of God, and who 
bear Him continually in their Thoughts." 

Youth, is undoubtedly the most proper Time to cob- 
mence a Religious Life, as appears manifest by our Sivi- 
our's Approval of the Praises offered to him, by Litde 
Children; — by his taking them up in his Arms, and blea- 
ing them ; — and by his asserting, that " Of such is the King- 1 
dom of Heaven." 
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Besides this, we must rem(>mber that Christ has said, 
" Take heed that ye despise not one of tliese Little Ones ; 
for I say unto you, that in Heaven, their Angels do always 
behold the Face of my Father, which is in Hbavbh." — 
(Malt. Chap. I8lh, andlOth, f^erse.j 

Young Pkhsons should always remember, that Youth is 
DO Security against Death, — Oh ! how many of our Dear 
Young Eelatives and Friends, have been cut down in the 
very Dawn or Prime of Life, like Flowers of the Field, that 
budded, blossomed, and flourished but for a very Little 
Season ; and were then called hence to be seen no more in 
this World, till the Resurrection of the Just. 

But it is not the Young only that are called upon to 
"Remember their Creator;" — it is the Imperative Duty 
of every Person to fear, love, honour, serve, and worship 
Sob, through "his Son Jesds Chbist, who is our Mediator, 
and Redeemer; — and the sooner this important Duty is 
commenced, the better ; knowing well, that Here we have 
no abiding City ; and that after Death, we shall be called 
upon to give an Account of the Deeds done in the Body, 
whether ibey be Goon, or whether they be Evii. — Oh ! 
that we may all be wise unto Salvation ; and seek and secure 
Mansions not made with Hands, but Eternal in the 
Hbavens I ! ! 



" MsH should eccustom tliemsclTeB to the Service of Qod ea.rly, in 
their Youlhful Days; aad not defer it till Old Age oveTtnkea tfaem; 
because, if Ibey do, it is very likely they may defer it till Death ovet- 
takea them like viae." 

"Eablt Pibtt, is of the first Importance; and Young Persons should 
be freqneotly leminded it this great Truth by others ; and should fre- 
qaently and aorioualy consider it themselveB: — 'Remember now thy 
Creator in the Days of thy Youth.' " 

" Relioioh IB our Duty, ia every Scene and Stage of Life; and, 
consequently, in our Youth i-—pBrticnlatly, Bait regards both our present 
and future Happiness.— God has a right to our Service fmm the first 
moment of our bsving any cnnsiderable Use of onr Eeason, \o the Lost 
momenliif out Lives. Yet Yonng Persons are apt to flatter IhemsalveB, 
(hot because they are young, they have, for that very Reabon, a kind of 
Dispensation to be foolish and vicious ; and that it is Time enough to be 
wise and good, when they are older ; but this is a great Mistake. — The 
first Fruits of out Lives, and (he Flower of our Age, are most aeeeiilable 
to God." 

"And, are we not obliged to present the T)ealvfetavB\nt\TO.,"»i'oa'^ 
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givenui all that ve have ; and vho is himaelf the beat, the greateit,iod 
the moit gloriouB of Beings P Can thoae who flonriah in the Spiingcf 
their Yean, think they are nothing indebted to their Creator and Pre- 
aerrer, for Uieir youthful Health, l^gour, Spirit, and Beauty P" 

EXTRACTS FROM EVANS'S APPEAL TO TOUN6 PEOPLE 
ON THE SUBJECT OF KBLIGION. 

" Thb Christian Rxlioiom, comes recommended to yon, by a Number 
of weighty Considerations. — It is not an irrational Jai^gon, fabricated by 
artful Men, to frighten the timid and credulous, into the Practice of 
Virtue. — It is neither the OfEspring of Enthusiaam, nor the Child of 
Superstition. — God has presented Man, with a well-authenticated 
Volume, containing Facts illustratiTe of his Moral Character ; promul- 
gating Doctrines honourable to the Divine Perfection ; and enjoioing 
Duties practicable in themselves, and aubaervient to your i«ai 
Felicity." 

" Attend, therefore, to these Facts, Doctrinea, and Duties, befbir 
your UnderHtandings are clouded by the Prejudicea of more advanced 
Years. — Education, Example, and Authority, warp the beat Minds; aui 
prevent an Examination of the Sacred Writings. Thus circunutaiiced 
to what innumerable Errors, even on the most important Subjects aR 
you exposed !" 

'* Your Heavenly Father has made you a Preaent of The Bibu. 
designing that you should study its Evidences, understand its Conteot!. 
and live under the Influence of the Knowledge there communicated.' 
Acquaint yourselves, therefore, at an early Age, with The ScBiFTruf< 
that you may, know the unadulterated Will of your Creator, respectiif [ 
his sinful Creatures." 

" From the inspired Writings, you will derive a jost Knowledgeof tb 
Divine Attributes, of the fallen Condition of human Nature, of itt 
Restoration by Jesus Christ; and of the Prospects offered us, in afotnn 
World, where the Dispensations of Heaven shall receive their foilO*- 
summation ! — These are the glorious Subjects presented to your Atttt- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures." 

" Timothy, from a Child, knew the Holy Scriptures, which are abkt 
make us wise unto Salvation. — Dim was the letter Light of Beaat 
which ruled the Night of the heathen World, compared with the gruk' 
Light of Revelation, which arose to rule the Day of Christianitt." 

ADVANTAGES OF EARLY RELIGION, BY DR. WATTS. 

Happy the child, whose youngest years. 

Receive instruction well ; 
Who hates the sinner's path, and fears 

The road that leads to helJ. 

When we devote our youth to God, 

*Ti8 pleasing in his eyes ; ' 

A flower, when offer'd in the bud, 

Is no mean sacrifice. \ 
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'Til Biuiar wotV, if wa bfigia. 

To feu' Iba Luidbctitnei; 
While tinueca that grow old in lin. 

Ate barJea'J in their ciimea 

'Twill mve tu fVom s thDuiand Boargt, 

To mind religion Joang ; 
GracD will preiorve our foUowiiig jreara, 

And nuke oui virtuni itrong. 

To thee, Almight}' God, to thee, 

Our clii1dhoD<t we resign ; 
'Twill plcaae lis (o look back, and lea 

That our whale lives nece thine. 

Let the sweet work of prey'r and praise 
Employ my youngeat breath; 

Thm I'm prepared for laageT dafi. 
Or fit for early death. 



WORKS ON BELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
PBOSE WOBKS. 

The Bible, as we have before observed, is the Best of 
all Books ; and every Work that is written oq the Subject 
of Christianity, muat have its Foundation, in the Bible, or 
it will only be as sounding Brass, or as a tinkling Cymbal, 

But for the Bible, what should we have known of the 
Attributes of the Almighty : — of his Omnipotence, his Om- 
nipresence, his Omniscience, bis Mercy, his Goodness, his 
Justice, &LC. Sic. ? 

BcT for the Bible, what should we have known of the 
Creation of the world ; — of the Fall of Man ;— of his Re- 
demption, by Jesua Christ ; — of the Gift, Offices, and 
Operations of the Holy Spirit ; — of the Resurrection of the 
Dead;— of the Immortality of the Soul;— of the final 
Judgment ; — or of future Hewardg and Punishments, after 
Death ! 

And, there can be no doubt, that Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
and other Heathen Philosophers, obtained their imperfect 
and confused Ideas of the Supreme Being, and of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, from Traditions derived and handed 
down, from the BistE, 
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EXCELLENCY OP THE BIBLE, BY DR. WATTS. 

Great God, vith wonder and with praise. 

On all thy works I look; 
But still thy wisdom, pow'r, and grace. 

Shine brightest in thy book. 

The Stan that in their courses roll. 

Have much instruction giv'n ; 
But thy good word informs my Soul, 

How 1 may climb to heav'n. 

The fields provide me food, and shqiw 

The goodness of the Lord ; 
But fruits of life and glory grow 

In thy most holy word. 

Here are my choicest treasures hid. 

Here my best comfort lies ; 
Here my desires are satisfied. 

And hence my hopes arise. 

Lord, make me understand thy law. 

Shew what my faults have been ; 
And from the gospel let me draw 

Pardon for all my sin. 

Here would I learn how Christ has died. 

To save my soul from hell ; 
Kot all the books on earth b€»ide. 

Such heavenly wonders tell. 

Then, let me love my bible more. 

And take a fresh delight, 
3y day, to read those wonders o'er. 

And meditate by night. 



We have, already referred to many Excellent Works oa 
Beligion ; but there are some which are peculiarly adapted 
for the Improvement and Edification of Children and YouBg ; 
Persons ; and which have been written by Men of Extemm ; 
Knowledge and Experience, and Great and Genuine , 
Piety. 

The Rbv. S. Barrow's School Sermons, is an Excellent Work* vA 
is not only adapted for the Use of Schools in general ; but is well calcs* j 
lated for the Devotional Exercises, and the Edification of Young PeisoDS* ■ 
in PriYate Families. ' 
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Thii Wore coDtains Fifty-Bix Sermoru ; namely, One tat t 
Snnday in the Year, Bad One tar Good Friday, Easier Sunday, ^ .. 
Gonday, and Cliiiatnia» Day ; and which have been aeUcUd Crom H 
WnrkB of Blair. Gisborae, Paley, JoHon, Enfield, Home, Porteus, She: 
lock, Seaker, Bereritlse, and nearly Twenty other Divinei and Miniaten 
of the Gospel. 

The Rbv. Isaac Taylob'b Twelve AddreBies.on Moral and lUligioiu 
Subjecta, delivered tu Young Penoiu, at School, in also a valuabla 
Work; and should be ui Ibe Hand of every Teacher of an Academy, 
and of every Maater of a Family; as its Conteala are fraught with 
valuable Instructions and Admonitiona to Youth. 
_ The following Works are likewisB well Ftdnpled for Ihe Moral and Re- 
li^ous Improvement of Young Persona -, and have been composed and 
published expteaaly for that Purpose :— -Da. Spbinq'b Obligationa Df Ihe 
World, for the Bible ;— Perauasives to Early Piety, by J. G. Pike ;— The 
Teatimoay of Scriptnrea on the Subject of Prayer, by Lucy Barton ; — 
Pnctical Piety, by Hanoah More j — Familiar IlloBlraCiona of the Prin- 
ripal Evidences and Design of Christianity, by Maria Hack ; — An Expla- 
nation of Ihe PrincipBl Parablea, by Mrs. Malbeaon ; — Dr.Samuel Clark's 
Scripture Promises, by Rev. David M'Nicolli — Guide for Young Dis- 
ciples, by J. G. Pike;— Tbe Young CbTTstian. by Jacob Abbott; and 
I Buhop Beveridge's Private Thoughts, upon Rbliqion. 

Mrs, Trimmer's Lcbsoos on the Old and New Testament; — The 

Mother at Home,— and the Child at Home, by Rev. J. S. C. Abbott ; — 

W. F. Lloyd's Bible Catechism, — and ila Abridgment ;— The Gate- 

chismof Ihe Church of England; — Irving'sCatechiamof Sacred History, 

by Rev. T. Clark i— An Introduction to the Christian Religion, by Rei'. 

I H. CroBsman i— Hours of Thought, by Annett;— A Short History of 

I the Old and New Testament, by Harvey and Dartoo; — Adam's Private 

Thoughts on Religion ; — Aleiacder's Evidonoea of Christianity ; — J. 

I AUeine's Alarm to the Unconverted! — R. Alleine'a Heaven Opened;— ■ 

Bogua's Divine Aulhntity of the New Tealament ; — and Albadie'a Deity 

I of ChriBt, essential Co the Cbkistiah Reliqion. 

f Boltok's Four Laat Things — Dealli, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell ; — 

f Asty's Rejoicing in the Lord Jesus ; — Barnes's Notes on the Gospels ; — 
I Barth's History of the Church of Christ, — and his General Hiatory. on 
Scripture Principles; — Bates's Spiritual Perfection; — Baxter's Dying 
I Thoughts; — Berridge'sChristiaa World Unmasked; — Bishop Be veridge'a 
( Select Sermons ; — Binning on Fellowahip witb God; — Blossoms and 
U| Fniil, Or Cbristians Emineut for Early Piety ; — Bogatiky's Golden 
HAunire. for (be Children of God ;— Dr. Burder's Plcaaures of Religion. 
^^Httld hia Way of Salvation ; — Murray's Power of Religion on the Mind ; 
^^^H|; Caleciiisnis of the Wesleyan Methodists, compiled by tbe Rev. 
^^■ihud Waison,- and bis Conveiaalions for tbe Young, designed to 
^mMWMte the ptofilable Reading of the Holt Sobiptobes. 
f-'t Note. — Tue Rblioious Tract Society, has poblished many very 
Escellent Books, for the Improvement of Young People, particularly 
_^ an Moral and Religious SubjeclJi; and which may be oblaiued, at very 
• T moderate Pricee, of John Davis, 58. Paternoster Row ; — of J. Nisbet and 
^ Co.. 21, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London; and all uthef J 
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POETICAL WORKS. 
_, MiSY PlocJi and Ingenious Pecs ons, have very 
devoted their Time and their Talents, to the CoEapouMB 
of LilUe Poems and Hymna, adapted for the Improvcni* 
of Children and Young Persona, ia Morality and Heiigloii; 
and in their General Knowledge of the Beauties of JiiSxs. 
and of the Works of Creation : — We present the folluwiuf 
Selection of Juvenile Poetry, to the Notice of our Yonn 
Headers, as well deserving their early and particiiln 
Attkstion. 

Lbjiteb o» PointT, by Sarah Frankland; — Childhood RliHlnlEd.n 
s Selection from the Poeti, b; H. M. R. ; — Poetical Gl^snioe'i I" 
Modem Writeni, by s> GotemeBs ;— PoemB for Younir ChiUKC tj ' 
Lady ; — Simple Hymns for Young Children, chiefly Original ;— OOja" 
Pnema, for Infant Minds, by several Young Persona ;— Rhymes tat lit 
Nureery, by the AnthoiB of Original Poema; — and The Bee, aSelteS" 
of Poetry, from approved Aulhoia. — All these pleasing and «i]ai)l> 
liltle Worka, ate publiahed by Harvey and Darton, Gracechureh 8W* 

Thb Diadem, a Selection ot Poetry, Chiefly Modern ;—Soii(i K 
Heaven, a Scletiion ot Devoliaaal Poetry ; — The Sacred Har^ 15* 
Stries^ — The Evergreen, ■ Selection ot Preceptive and Religiona P«Wi 
— The Perennial, a Selection of Moral and Religiooa Poetry;—!* 
Hearts Esse, by the Editor of the Diadem; Vereea for a CbriatiwiCt3' 
— and R«membec-Me, being Original FoeniB, by the moat JBf^ 
Aulbora of the present Day.— Ttese UBpful and beantiful Poetical K"* 
are all published by Dartun and Clark, Uolboni Hill. 

The Poetical Piecb Book, for the Use of St^ools ; — UyfOBi * 
Infanta Minds, by the Authors of Original Poema; — Innocent Wl) 
for Infant Minda, by Mary Elliott, — sud her Simple Truths io V<"' 
The Honeysockle,— Or Poetical Sweets i— The Poetical Forget-HclM: 
— Bishop Een'a Poems; — The Sacred Harp, Secocul Series;— and b* 
but not least. Dr. Isaac Watts'a Divine and Moral Songs, for the 
Children. — This Heavenly Little Work, haa been approved by aiU 
Parties, and DonoiniuationB of CnnisTiANS- 

NoTK. — Here we may observe, that Meisra, Harvey and D( 
Messrs. Darton and Clark, are entitled to mnch Pruse, for 
Number of Books they have published, (hat are so well adapted 
Improvement ot Children and Young Persons, in Uoral, lUI' " 
General Know led qb, 

HEMABKS. 

Wb Have, in the preceding Pages, pointed ont ad 
tte Moral and Religious Duties of Children ; — Duties ■ 
t Members of Society, they owe to the Pubtiq 
Aildren, they owe to their Parents ; — and as accod 
features, they owe to themselves, and to their Crec 



Wb Have (iimUhed them with the Titles of many !Excel- 
lent, Juvenile Works, well calculated for their Improvement; 
and we ardently hope they will embrace every Opportunity 
of acquiring not only Moral and Religious, but also Scieotifio ■ 
and General Knowledge. ■ 

They Must apply themselves diligently and persevorin^ij 
to Study, if they would excel in Learning and Science ; f'or^ 
they may be assured that Knowledge does not spring up of 
itself, as a spontaneous Production. — They must firat read 
such Books as are adapted to their Youthful Capacities ; 
and as they advance in Years, and their Miods strengthen 
and enlarge, they must apply themselves to the Study of 
more abstruse Works on Mathematics, Philosophy, Theology, 
and other Branches of Scientific, General, and Practical 
Knowledge . 

TaBY Most by their own immediate Observations, en- 
deavour to make themselves acquainted with the Nature 
and Properties of Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, &c. &c. — 
They must minutely observe the Actions of Men ; — remark 
the Consequences of those Actions; — and endeavour to find 
out the different Motives by which men are governed. — 
Thus, they will be enabled to distinguish between Biffhl 
and irroni/ ; — between Honour and Dishonour, — between 
Sincerity and Duplicity. 

But, above all, they must labour to obtain a thorough 
Acquaintance with themselves. — They must search out the 
Motives of their own Actions; and bring them to the 
Touchstones of Reason and Conscience. — They must set a 
strict Watch over the Inclinations and Desires of their own 
Hearts ; lest, at any Time, they should be led astray from 
the Path of Honour and Virtue. — In short, they must leam 
to see with their own Eyes, to hear with their own Ears, to 
■understand with their Hearts ; and to act according to the 
dictates of Reason, Justice, Conscience, and Hkligion. 

As an Encouragement to Assiduity and Perseverance in 
Study, and to show that Science and Religion are not in- 
compatible with each other, but may both he united, in the 
same Individual ; Young Persons should bear in Mind that 
Moses was learned " In all the Wisdom of the Egyptians;'' 
—Solomon " Spake of Trees, from the Cedar Tree that is 
in Lebanon, even to the Hyssop that springeth out of the 
Wall ;" — and St. Paul was brought up, and studied at the 
Feet of Giimaliel, a celebrated Jewish Rabbi, 
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Til ft Kev. Johx Weslet, was aa rweeJlefit Gubo! 
Scholar, a:i f.minent Tutor at the Unhrenity o£ Oi&ri,i 
good nacrcfl Poet, a Philofopher, aad an m dr^farig a ble todi 
u/^w*.rful Preacher ; — The Rev. John n«tefaer. Tieu d 
Marlfrl'V, wa« a pious Divine, an eloquent PreaGher, a cefe- 
>irat(;(l 'rutor, and an eminent Author ; — ^The Bey. Geo^ 
Whitrrfirrlr], was a good Ciauical Scholar, a powermi Wiits. 
and an «;xcfllent, and a successful Preacher; — and The B* 
\)r. WattH greatly distinguished himself aa a Tutor, fl 
Authr^r, .1 Preacher, and a Po£T. 

Jill. Nicholas Sausdersox, loat his Sisht, at the Agerf 
Twflvr; \fr>nths, yct he became a learned Classic, agoo^ 
(^lirintian, and a great Mathematician ; — ^Dr. Isaac Barn* 
waH an eminent Mathematician, a celebrated Divine, and) 
HJiirenj Cliristian;— and Sir Isaac Newton, who has bea 
jnHtly Hty!(!(l " The Prince of Mathematicians and PMoie- 
phern," wan a devout Christian ; and spent much Tnne i: 
reading and in illustrating the Holt Scriptures. 

(i.NK OiiAM) Christian Virtue, which we ought neve: 
to forget, iM that we should endeavour " To do ourDuij' 
in a roiiH(!ifntioii8 Manner, in whatever Situation, or unii^' 
whatever eireunistances we may be placed;— or, bs^ 
(Jhnreh ^'aLeehism beautifully expresses it, — '-To do off 
Duty in that State of Life, unto which it hath pleased Gcil 

to Call i;h.;' 

To THIS we are strongly urged, in many Parts of tb? 
SeriptnreH, both by Example and Precept: — ^AdamwasJ 
Tiller of tli(; Ground ; — Jacob and David were Shepherds:' 
— Heveral of the Apostles, were industrious Fishermen; aii 
St. r.'inl waH a Tent Maker, and tells us, that he woitc^. 
Day and Night, with his own Hands; — and he also says,ttoj 
if any on<! will not work, neither should Hs Eat. ,j 

Ano wr niUHt also remember that the Great AposdeoJj 
Mw (iJ-ntilcHhath likewise said, " Be not slothful inBusines"! 
hut. f«rv»-iil. in Spirit; serving the Lord;" — and SolonMO: 
HiiVM, ** VVhatHodver thy hand fmdcth to do, — do it with tfci" 
Might ; for then; is no Work, nor Device, nor Knowledge, 
nor WiH(loni, in the Grave, whither Thou Goestt." 

KXTUACTS FKOM BISHOP HUNTINGFORD'S WORKS. 

iJiHfUM' IIiiNTiNaFoHi), Btty 8, " Either by agricultural, mechanicali « 
f(;iiim«rrciHl PurKuitH; either by professional Engagements in Letters,w 
ArtH; eilher by juridical, or Hcnatorial Deliberations; we are all reqaiiei 
cttch in liiH X)ro|icr Line, to be zealovu for our own Credit and Character: 






for ont FuniliN, toi one Frienda, ddt CanQexiona, oar Country. Zeal, 
exerted in behalf of alt these Coneeros, is Part of lleligiaa -, — for true 
BetigioD eicteiidB ite lailueace tbroagh every DepaitmeDt, and regalatiiB 
every Aclion, both of public and private Life. — He, that oa ail Oceaaions, 
hath the Glory of God, immediately ia hiu View, is indeed the more piolu 
Man; — but every one, who discharges hia Duty with Active Diligence 
Bod huneat Fidelity, is doing the Will of God, and ia so far religioiu." 

" And, as in other Re«pecta, no in this also, St. Paul sets hb an Example, 
laboitting as he did, with hia own Handa, by Night and by Day. — To the 
■ama Purpose, strongly does he admooieh us, when he gives it in Charge, 
t^at ' if any will not work, neither should he eat.' — For, although. Ibl* 
Precept, io its literal Sense, caonot be applicable lo I'eraons in all Cir- 
Dnmstauces; yet, in it« wider Meaning, it is so far of Obligation, as that 
it enforces, on all Men, the Propriety of AttenUon lo the peculiar Offices, 
which according to their respective Functions and Raijis. they owe to 
Sodety. TeteQ in this more enlarged Acceptation, the Precept is uni- 
versally binding. For the Relation in which each of us is placed towards 
thoie around him, and the various Talents with which we are endowed, 
for the executing of Works, ditfereot indeed \a themselves, but all 
tending ultimately lo general Advantage; these manifestly indicate, that 
the Will of God ordaina for each of ua some Eniployroent, alike bene- 
ficial to ourselvee, and to the Coukunitv." 



WORKS OP THE BRITISH POETS. 

Poetut is acknowledged by all, to have a moat salutary 
and elevating Effect upon tHe Mind ; it representB to us the 
Passions, Affections, and Feelings of the Soul, ami pours 
out the EffueioDs of the Brain ; and at the same Time, it is 
one of the most effectual Means of storing the Mind with 
sublime Ideas, and with moral Knowledge, which is the most 
useful, valuable, and important of all Kinds of Knowlkdok. 

PcRK and Chaste Poetry ia an excellent School for 
general Improvement; and it is universally admitted, that 
useful and popular luformation, and moral and religious 
Sentiments, conveyed in Poetry or Metre, make stronger 
and more lasting linpressions on the Mind, than when they 
are inculcated in the Language of Prose. 

BESin£s these Advantages, we may also observe, that no 
Person who reeetves a liberal Education, should be entirely 
ignorant of Poetry; for to say nothing of the Pleaaure, 
Amusement, and Improvement we derive by readiug it, the 
Necessity of knowing the Works of our best Poets, in Order 
to take Part in modern Conversation, will make it apparent 
that it should receive considerable Attention in 
res^cclabte and well-covducted Srmvskcx. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE POETICAL PRECEPTOH. 
** My Motite for printing the Poetical Preceptor, originated in 
Desire to produce a Work that might be entertaining and instrodiTe 
Youth in general ; but particularly while receiving their Edncatkm i 
Schools. It is my Opinion, that all Yoong Persons should be nm 
acquainted with the charming Graces of Poetry ; and they will the 
perceive and understand what delightfol harmony may be gifen i 
Language. Besides these Advantages, Poetry liaa frequently pared A 
Way to far more important Acquisitions ; for it is well knovo, ti 
many a Youth, from the Pleasure he has found in the Charms of Fodi; 
has taken such an Inclination to Reading, as, by opening the Mind, i 
facilitated his Improvement in every Branch of us^fiU and SetmSf 

KlfOWLEDGE/' 

EXTRACT PROM SCOTT'S MUSE. 

" The Muse ! whate'er the Muse inspires. 

My soul the tuneful strain admires : 

The Poet's birth, I ask not where. 

His place, his name, they're not my care : 

Nor Greece, nor Rome delights me more. 

Than Tagus' bank, or Thames's shore : 

From silver Avon's flowery side, 

Tho' Shakespeare's numbers sweetly glide. 

As sweet from Morven's desert hills. 

My ear the voice of Ossian fills." 

" The Muse ! whate'er the Muse inspires. 
My soul the tuneful strain admires : 
Or be the verse, or blank, or rhyme. 
The Theme, or humble or sublime ; 
If Pastoral's hand my journey leads. 
Thro' harvest fields, or new-mown meads ; 
If Epic's voice sonorous calls 
To eta's cliffs, or Salem's walls ; 
Enough — the Muse ! the Muse inspires ! 
My soul the tuneful Strain ADMiaEs." 

NOTES. 

1. The Word Greece, refers to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey;* 
the Word Rome, to Virgil's ^neid. Pastorals, and Georgics. 

2. Tagus Bank, alludes to Caraoens, the Portuguese Epic Poe*i' 
whose Lusiad we have a masterly Translation by Mickle. 

3. Thames's Shore, refers to Denham, Gay, Milton, Pope, andoJ^ 
Poets, who have sung of the Beauties of the Thames, and its lovely Ba.* 

4. The Poet, Shakespeare, was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in ^ 



Year 1564. — Besides his Plays, he wrote One Hundred and fiflyi^'i 
Sonnets, inwhichh '' '*' ^ ' ^' ""' 

daily Thoughts, wi 
ing and delightful. 



* Sonnets, inwhich he embodies much of his own Character Feelinft*' 

daily Thoughts, with a Force and Pathos, in the highest Degree intei* 



FiNDAL. 

6. Ma.MAcPaEBBOK published a Tranalation of pBemB, wMchhe atlri- 
huled to Osbian; but tlieir Aulhenlicily bas been disputed, by Dr, 
Johu9oD, Bud otfaer Writers, and as zeatoualy maiutained by the £dilor, 
and by Dt. Hugh Blair. — These Poema poaaeaa g'^al Beauty; and no 
doubt, are the Benaine Work of Ossian. 

7. Obta's Clifph, refer to a Military Way, cailefl Thertiiopyte, in 
Thessalia, near Mount Oeta, which is, in one Part, ouly 25 Feet in 
Breadth. — In this Pass, Leanidai, with 300 Bpartsits, resi<itcd the Army 
of Darius ; aud in three Daya, slew 30,000 Persians.— This happened, 
4S0 Years before Christ. — On this Sabjeet, Gtuver has published a very 
pretty Epic Poem, called LtiONiHAs. 

8. Salgu's Walls, refer lo Jeruaalemi Salem beiog one of the 
ancient Names of that City. — Tabso, an Italian Poet, lias immortalized 
hia Memory, by hia Epic Poem, entifled Jentsalem Delinered. — Tassu 
died, at Rome, in 159&. — Hia Poem of Jenaalem, has been well trans- 
lated into English, by HOOLB. 

POETICAL WORKS. 

The Following Works are generally considered to be 
among the Best Productions of our British Poets ; — 

HodER's Iliad and Odyssey, translated by Pope; — Cowper's Trans- 
lation of Homer, into MiltonicVerae; — Dryden'a Translation of Virgil's 
^Eneid, and his other Worka i aud Pitt's and Warton's Translation of 

Milton's Paradise Lost, is written in Blank Verae; and ia con- 
sidered, by caiopetent Judges and Critics, to be the Beit Epic Poan in 
the English Language, or in any other Language; excepting only 
Homer's Iliad, and Virgit's jEnei'd.— Robert Chalmers saya, "The 
Pabadise Lost reaeniblea nothing else in Literature; it stands on a 
Height by itself; and, aa there are no other Themes of equal Sablimity, 
it will moat probably never be roalched." — Millon'a Paradise Regained, 
though posseaaiiig many Beautiea, is much inferior to his Paradisb 

Thouson's Seagons,^ — Spring, Sommer, Autuma, and Winter, may lie 
ranked among our best and most beautiful I'oema ; aud they have been 
ranch read, and deservedly admired. They are written in Blank Vetae; 
and describe the various natural Appcarancea of the Year, in rich and 
elegant Language. — Bloorafield's Farmer's Boy, is a very pretty Poem, 
in Rhyme; and gives a Deacription of the Four Seasons, in beautiful 
and aimple Language. It hasobtaineii a high Reputation, for its atriking 
and tonchiog Delineations of Rustic Life aud Manners; and it may be 
conaidered as forming a very appropriato Introdudtien to Thoubok's 
Seagoms. 

We must now go back lo earlier Times, and mention the Poetical 
Worka of Chaucer, who flourished at the CourU of Edward the TViti, 
and Richard the Second; and who ia aUow«dtn\K\teYiiV.VCT 
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ROIES. 



of SCOTIAND. 

Akenbiub'b PItaiHrts qf the Imagination, ia a Poem, full of fina 
Imagery, sud exprsseed in rich, copioua, and musical Laagnagei — 
Goldamith'a Trateller, and Datritd Vitlage, are characterised by a 
delightful Combination of Simplicity, Elegance, and Pathos; — and 
Dr. Samuel Jobnaon'B Vanity qf Human WitAet, has a moral Dignity 
and ImpreBBiveneas that belong to few Writers, since the Time of 
Pope. 

Beatiik'b Minairel, is characleriscd by a peculiar meditalive PaUjOBj 
— Somerville'a CAtae, in Blank Verse, describes in a very animated 
Hanaer, the Circumstances attending that Kind of Field Sport; — Blair's 
Grme, a serious Poem, in Blank Verse, has always been admired fot 
the strong and Holenm Pictures which it draws of moral and religious 
Affairs i— Dyer's chief Poema, are The Fleete, and Grmgar HiU:— 
Greau's Poem, called The Spleen, is lively and deacriptisB; — and 
Olover is chiefly remembered for aa £pic Poem, entitled Leomidas. 

Da. IsAio Watts, wrote some beautiful Lyric Poenu, chiefly on Re- 
ligious Subjects; — Shenstone's Pattoral Elegiei, have a BoftnesB and 
Hmoothnesa of diction, which ia highly pleasing | — Falconer's SMpvirtek, 
is a descriptive Poem, and has always been considered as a valuable Part of 
EogUsh Poetry! Smollett's Odt to Lecrn Water, displays mucli delicacy, 
and an elevated ToDe,of Sentiment; — AmiBtrnng, was a Physician, and 
is known by his instructive Poem entitled The Aei or Fuebbrvins 
Health. 

LtHOHDBNE'e Oaen (ff Carrsn, is peculiarly aoEt and melodious; 
— Brace died at the early Age of twenty-one ; his Elegy on Spring, and 
his Poem entitled Luthlmen, are highly reapeetable, considering his 
Youth ;— Sic William Jones's ijiric (We*, are much admired ;—MLcklB 

chiefly remembered for his TrunalatioD of the Liaiad of Cannoens, a 
tortugnese Poet ; — and Logan was Ihe Author of the well-known and 
beautiful Ode to Ike Cuckoo, and a Volume of very pretty Poems. 

Cowpkr's Poena have been much read and admired ; among them we 
may particularly mention Table Talk, — Progreta qf Erraiir, — Truth, — 
Hope, — Charity, — Conferiad'on,— and his besntiful Poem, called Tbb 
Task. — Cowper also wrote Ihe humourous and well-known Tale of JoaH 
Gilpin, which has so often tickled ttie risible Muscles of both the Aged 
and the Younb. 

Jahbs Mdntqombbt, who ia freqaenlly stiled " The Sheffield Poet," 
is the Author of severei Poetical Volumes, the most important of which, 
are entitled Prison Amutemenli, — The Wandirert qf Smitierland, — The 
Weit Lidiea. — The World bf/itri the mood,— Greenl<md,— Songs of 
Zvm, — and The Pemcam Island. — All Mr, Montgomery's Works are 
characterised by purity and elevaUon of Thought, and Sentiment ; har- 
mooioua Versification, and a fine Strain of religioiiB and devotional 
Fbelinq. 

WoRDBWOHTH, Coleridge, and Southey, are frequently denominated, 
" The Lake Poetti " and their Productions are far too numeroua ta k>e, 
meDtiuned in this Eaaay ; — Campbell's Pfeomrei nf Hape, \% &>i^v:^ 
Poem, — and his Lyrical Piteei, have beea weW tBceViei 'Vr^ fti« "*"'" 
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— Henrr KiAe VIiit«'B CUflen Orwe. has beta mneb nftniTCd. 

died at the esrly age af Twenty-one Yettre; and his Poetical Remain 
pabluibed in three Vaiumes, by Mr. Soulbey, sro cbiefly of > monl md 
dcvolional CharsclcT ; Euid without diapliylng great Energy, are nwl 
with much pleasure. — Jamea Hogg. generaUy called the Bllrieh Siif- 
krrd, bas published aeveral VolooieB of Poema, that posseaa caiuidenble 
Merit. 

Sia WaltIB Scott's Poems of The Lty nflhf La$t Mimlr^l. — »bl 
SHOHf — Tha Lady oflht Lake. — The Lord uf Ike Ult*; — and JtoMy, 

were received by the Public, with such an Avidity, that Tweaty^re 
Thouaand of the Minstrel, were sold in Six Yean: and all Ibu otbcr 
Works experienced a wonderfully rapid Sale. 

The Kev. Robert Montoohehi'h Poetical Works, have bfteo v^ 
received by the Public; and have, already, gone Ibrougb many Erilitioia. 
All bis Wo ika are of a Moral and Religioui Character; and DBnnot It 
too highly recoiDmended to the Notice of Youlh. His Omnipreaenee i^ 
the Deity, ban experienced a wonderful Sate ; and we may here obierTC. 
that this Woik. and his Messiah, are purliculaily levelled ugaitiit Hk 
Pernicious and Soul-deatroyiog Principtea of Deiam, and Atheiam. 

Tbe Poetical Works of Montgomery, are The Omnipreience o/lli 
Deily, — The Meaiahi — Deaths tpUk other Poemi: — Satan: — 0*- 
fbrdi with Biographical Noln: — and Womam vrith oiher Poemt. 

Note. A Cheap EniTiON of the OmnipresencB of the Deity, has 
been pnliliahed, for the Uae of Schools, by Simpkin end Hursball, Loa- 
don 1 and which may be had of all fioobaellers. 

LoBD BvaoN. as a Poet, alanda high with the Critics ; but we are d 
Opinion that most of bis Worbs, are very unprqfitaile Rending, partiea- 
larly for Young People i aa Ihey are nearly deatitule of aerious, mor^ 
and religioua PniNciFLEa. 

Robert Pollock's Course of Time, is a Reli^ona Poem, of Glut 
Merit; and has already passed through Sixteen Editions. — We caniut 
too highly recommend tMs Work to oar Readers ; as every Page, nsf. 
we might BlmoBt say, every Line breathea the Spirit of True Piety; 
with a firm Belief of the Immortality of the Soul, and of the Tnilhsof 
the GoBPEt OF Cheibt. 

EEMARKS. 
1. Thk Kamks of many other British Poeta might be re- 
corded ; and most of them have produced beautiful Poenu, 
OdoB, and other Pieces. — Nearly the whole of their Names, 
together with many of their best Productions, may be found 
in \.h.G Poetical Preceptor . — ToxtASn's Seautiea of Enghik 
Poetry: — Mavor'a Classical English Poetry,- — and Mrt. 
Mant'a Parent Poetical Anthology. — All these Worka are 
designed, and are well adapted to the Use of Schools ; and 
for the general Improvement of Young People, particularij 
in makiog them acquainted with the Beauties and Sublimitiei 
or our Bairiss Poets, 




2. Miss Loo? Aikin's " Collection of Poetry for Chil- ' 
drcn," is an excelleDt Little Work ; and contains a great 
Number of Short Pieces, carefully selected from our Best 
Poets. 

The Seqdel to MisB Aikin'a Book, containing a " Selec- 
tion of Poetry, for Young People," by M, A. P., ia also a 
valuable Little Work ; and comprises many beautiful Pieces 
of both Sacred and Miscellaneous Poetry. 

3. Joseph Hike, Esq., of Brixton, near London, haa 
made a very Excellent Selection, from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq. ; and which Work is chiefly intended for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. — These Beauties 
of Wordsworth cannot be too highly recommended to 
Pupils and Teachers ; — the Thanks of Governesses, 
Masters, Parents, and Youth, are due to Mr. Hine, for this 
valuable Sblkction of Poetry. 

4. William Hazlitt's Select Poets of Great Britain, 
with Critical Notices of each Author, is also a valuable 
Work ; but it is too large and expensive for the Use of 
Schools. 

5. Robert Pollock, Author of The Course of Time, 
was born in 1799, of respectable Parents, at Muirhouse, in 
the Parish of Eaglesham, Renfrewshire, in Scotland. Owing 
to confinement, and the great Attention he paid to his Im- 
mortal Poem, he was attacked by a Pulmonary Complaint; 
and his medical Friends advised his Removal to a milder 
Climate. 

Im 1827, he came to London, and resided, for some time, 
at CamberweD, with John Pirie, Esq., the present Lord 
Mayor ; who treated him with every possible Kindness. — 
His Disease, however, gained Ground, and he was removed 
to the Neighbourhood of Southampton; where, on Sept. 
15th, 1827, " He died in the Faith of the Gospel, and in the 
Hope of Eternal Life," at the early Age of 28 Years. 

He is biiried in Mill-brook Church-yard, in the Parish of 
Shirley Common ; and over his Grave, is placed a Monu- 
ment, with the following Inscription : — " Tfte Grave of 
Robert Pollock, M.A., Author of the Course of Time. His 
Immortal Poem, ia his Best Mondhsbt." ^ 

SACKED POETRT. 

Stgshhold, Hopkini, and Norton, tuned iDtoEng1Uh.U«it«,' 
mHuy of David's Paalma ; and this Tr(aiBLs!UQn,u a>&\vt3ft&Ss.%>:ioiA' 
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Am QmrdiM ud Cbapeli. bilonging to llie Chnrdi of England. — Slen- 

hold died in the Year1&4a. 

Tatb and Brady, sUo tiani^ted tbe Pealnu of David, into Hetn; 
and Ihii TranslMioQ faaa nearly aujwrBcded the Veraiou of Slernbold.— 
Steinbold and Hopkica's TraiuUlioa. ii generally called, " 7%t Oli 
Vtnioni" and Tate and Brady's. ■' TheNevi Veriion." — Tate died, in 
1715; sod Dr. Brady died Rector of Kichmond and Claphaxa, In Sunn, 
in the Year 1726. 

Dn. Watts'b Poetics] TetnoQ oT the pBSlmB of David, sjid kia Beai- 
fiful Hynms, are well kciowiii and are generall]' aong in Diasenlin; 
CoDgregationa. — Thia truly Good Man, died at Stoke Newiugton, aeu 
London, in 1748 ; and in the 75th Tear of Us Age. 

Tbb UoBAVima, or United Brethren, have also ao excellent CoUeeSM 
«f Hymna; many of which hare been Tranalated from the GeimaiL— 
'Under thia Head, we may likevtae menton " The Chriati&u PaAli ' 
by Mr. James Montgomery. 

The Rev. John Weblei's Collectiok of HymoE, are highly it- 
votional; and arc arranged under pluper Heada, according lo the Ex- 
perience of Heal ChrisliaQH ; so (hat thia Work is, in Effect and RealitT. 
a Little Body of Experimental and Practical Divinity. 

It ia tued by the Wealeyan Methodiit CoDgicgationa, in Bogbl 
Waiea, Ireland, Scotland, America, the West Indiea, tc. fttc. 

SouE of the Hainan, in this Collection, are Translatioos from the O. 
man. and other LBDgiiBgca;^B fev are taken, with some AltcCBfion 
from Dr. WRtta i — a small Nntnberof them, are the Compocoljan of th 
Bcv. John Wesley ; but by far the greater Portion of theao B«w " 
Uymnt. were composed by the Hav. CuABLza Weblst. 

PsaaAPB, we cannot describe the Merita of these Hymoa, in 

Bppiopriate Language, than that used by the Rev. John Wealej, lun- 
wif : — He Bays, " Aa bnl a small Part of these Hymns, v of my own 
composing, I do not think it inconsistent with Modealy, to declare, tlyl I 
am persuaded no surh Hynm-book as this, haayet been publiakcd>ii 
the English Language. — In vbat other Publication of the Kind, fare 

^u >o distinct and full an Account of Seriptural Chriatianitj ? tad 

declaration of the Heights and Depllia of Religion, apecnlotiTa a 
practical? — so strong Caulions agunst the most plausible Erroon; p_ 
ticnlarly thoM thai are now moet prevalent P — and so clear THirifiaw 
for making your Calling and Election sate ; — for perfecting HoIineM ■ 
the Fear of God." 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
VOYAGES. 

" TniT that eo down to the Sea id SMpa, that do I 

ness ill great Waters ; these see the Works of the Lni 
and his Wonders in the Deep."— (PWm lie Frnrmj-irfrf 
and Srrrtilh.) 

Seahkn have mai^ Opportunities of beholding not oilf 
tbe Wonders of the LoiQ, ia 'iie Gtttx ^ttetm ; bm •)■ 
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in the Finnaraent that is above the Waters. They caal 
speak of dangerous Hocks and violent Whirlpools; wB 
dreadful Hurncanes and overwhelming Waterspouts ; of j| 
forked Lightnings and tremendous Thimder Storms; and ite^ 
is from them that we acquire our Knowledge of many q 
the Phenomena of the Atmosphere. 

We are also indebted to them for the Latitudes, Longi- 
tudes, and Situations of many different Places, by which we 
are enabled to correct and improve our Maps and Charts ; 
and they likewise make us acquainted with the Nature of 
different Climates ; with the intense Coid of the polar 
Regions ; with the Mildness and Beauty of the temperate 
Zones ; and with the scorching Rays of the torrid or burn- 
ing Zone. 

From our Mariners, we become acquainted with many of 
the Manners, Customs, and Laws of different Nations ; 
with the Productions of different Countries, &c. Sec; — in- 
deed, well written and authentic Accounts of Voyages and 
Travels, add greatly to our Sources of Pleasure and Amuse- 
ment ; and to our Maritime and Geographical Know- 
ledge. 

The Annals of the fallowing Voyages which were performed fay 
Able, Experienced, and Scientific Seamen, will be read with Pleasure 
and Improvement by oar Jdtknilb Fsieniis. 

ConiMBUi's LiPB, Voyages, and DiBcoveriea [^I/)til Auemii'b Voyage 
Round the World ;^-CaptMD Cook'3 Voyageaj — Lives and Voyagea of 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier ; — Captain Parry's Three Voyagea for 
the Discovery of a North West PaasBge ; — Captain Ross's Voyages lot 
Ditto; — Holman'a Voyage Romid the 'World; — Historical Account of 
the Circumaftvigation of the Globe; — and the Adventures ot BainaB' 
Seauen. 

N0TE3. 
1. Wind is Nothing mora than the Atmosphere put into Motion . 
and its Force or Velocity is almost infinite in its Variations, from thft 
pleasing and gentle Breeze, to the teirifii: and devastating Hurricane, 
which tears up Trees, and oveFturna Builillngs.— In a gentle pleasant 
Breeae, the Velocity of tlie Wind may be from 4 to 8 Miles per Hour ; 
Brisk, from 10 to 15, kc. ; High, from 25 to 35, &c. ; Very high, from 
40 to SO ; and from thence, to a Hurricone ot 100 Miles per Hour, 
which overturns Trees, lifts Shipsont of the Water; and carries Build- 
ings before it.— Lunardi, on one Occasion, went at the Bale of 70 Miles 
an Hour, in his Balloon; and Garnerin at the RsAof 80; proving the 
Velocity of the Wind, at that Time, to be One Mile and one-third pet 
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2. The Fohoe of the Wind, ot Coarse, \ 
cily. — The celebrated Engineer, Smealoni ( 
n2 
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rity of 4 or 5 Mil« pn Honr, luis » Force of sbont two onncei on a 

■qunrelool; tmru 10 to 15. tweivs ounces ; from 20 to 25, tvoorllut* 
panailt; from 30 to 3S, five or aix pounds ; Stvia 40 to 45, eight n niat 

CUDda; he. be; anil a Hurricane, with a velocity of 100 Hiles Bit 
or. has B Force of 49 or 50 [louiida, Avoirdupois, on every itqiiarelMl 
t sE {lerpeiidicDl&r Bnrtsce, that meets Qie Wind, at RioBt Ahglbb. 

THAVELS. 
" They wandered in the Wilderness, in a Bolitary Way; 
f fliey found no City to dwell in. — Hungry and thirsty, their 
[ floul fainted within tuku." — {Psalm the Hundredth < 
\ Seventh.) 

How trtily does this Quotation depicture some of ttu 

I .Wanderings in the Wildemesa, and many of the Toili, 

I Hardships, and Dangers that Travellers have frequently 

I encountered and endured ; and it ngrees well with the 

[ Accounts given by Bruce, Park, Humboldt, Clapperton, 

I imd many others, who left their ^atite Land, to explore 

the unknown Regions of distant and tmcivilized Cduktbieb. 

BnT, however laborious and dangerous it mav be to 

travel in some Countries ; yet in others, it is attenaed witt 

the greatest Advantage and Pleasure ; and the Account! 

that are given of the Climate, Productions, Curiosities, 

Manners, Customs, and Characters of different Nations, 

I tend greatly to increase both our General, Historical, and 

[ Geographical Ihfokmation. 

The foii.owiiia Works have lieen ranch read and spptuved hythe 
PuIjIIc; and we therefore recoininend them to our Vouiig Readers, as 
containing never failing Sources of Amusement and Impniveraent: — 

Buuob's Life and Travels in AbyBBinoia ; — Park's Travela in 
Africa; — Clapperton's Last Expedition to Africa; — Hnmboldt's Traveb 
aad Researches -, — Lander's Travels in Africa; — Campbell's Overland 
Journey lu India ; — Tour through South India, Sgypt, and Palestine i — 
Waddington's Visit to Greece; — Arebar's Tours in Upper India, and Um 
Himalaya Mouutmns ; — and Auldjo's Joarnal of a Visit to C 



Basewlll's Travels in the TorenCaise. Alps, Switzerland, and An- 
vergne ; — Cochrane's Pedestriao Journey tlicougli Kussia aud SibeTtaa 
Tartaty; — Waterton'a Wanderinga in South America ; — Barrow'a Ex- 
cutsloni in the North of Europe, through Farts of Russia, I^nlaDd. 
Sweden. Denmark, and Norway, — his Tonr Round Ireland, — and his 
Vigit lo Iceland v-riack'e NarratiTe of the Arctic Land Expedition;— 
and Lewis's and Clalke's Travels lo the Source of l^e Missouri tUva. 
Bad across the American Continent, to the Pacific Ocean. 
Bdckinsham's Travela in Assyria, Media, and Persia; — Campbell's 
Iteia Avm the South ', — Cbateaubciand's Travels io America and 
■Coulloa's Tour ot the fcane'MBa'iisJaBa-,— Cmwfj'* ¥i«Miflja* 
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I of (I Journey throogh Norway, Sweden, and Denmatlc, — and hia Totft 
thiougli Switzerland, the South of France, and the Pyrenees ; — Cooper's 
I^onreions in Switzerland; — Denham. Clapperlon, and Oudnty's 
Tmvela in Africa ; — EUia's Folyaesian Researches ; — Lalionle's Journey 
ttloogh Arabia Petnea to Mount Sinu ; — Latrobe'a Rsmbler in North 
AinetiCB; — ArandoU's Vi»it to the Seven ChurcheB of Aaia ;— Hartley's 
BeaeftTcheB in Greece and tha Levant; — Addiaon's Damascus and 
Palmyra; — Voyages and Travels Round the World, hy Tyermau and 
Bonnet i— and Wiliiams'a Mipaioaary Enlarpriaes, in the South Sea 

lUANDS. 

Note. — Many of the Worlti that we have recommended in differeDt 
Parts of (his Easay, maybe obtained at a very moderate Rate, frumCia- 

a LiSHARIEt. 



WORKS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, AND 
ON GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
Mamy Excellent Books have been published for the 
Education and Improvement of Youth, besides those we 
bave mentioned, under the different Sciences; and as we 
could not place them in any particular Department of Edu- 
cation, we have made a Sliscellaneous Selection of such 
'Works as are replete with Useful and Popular Ikfob- 

H&TION. 

Hadhder's Scientific and Lileniry Treaaury.-^his Treasurj- of Know- 
I ledge. — aud his Biographical Treasury; — Guy's Pocket Cyclofradia;^ 

Bingley'a Useful Knowledge, — and hii Animateii Nature; — Mudie's 
' Earth,— hia Heavens.^and his British Naturalist ;— the Mine, — the 

Ship. — Scenes of Commerce, by L«iid and Sea,— oud Scenes in Europe, 
I Aaia, Africa, Ameiicft, &c, &c., by Isaac Taylor. 
[ Thb Sbvbw Aces of Enolako, by C. Williams ;— the Hesulta of 
t Hechinery; — the Rights of Induatry; — the Working Man's Com^ 
I piHiion; — Uncle Philip's Conversationa abont the Whale, — and lua Con- 
I Tenetioas about tbeTooU and Trades of Animals; — Whitehead's Boy's 
, own Book, — uid bis Parlour Magic; — Book of Trades, by Tegg and 
I j8on; — V^py's Elements of Mythology ;— and Hart's Chroaolggy, — 
t. and his Pantbeon. 
t The Rev, Joub Wesj.ei's Natural Philosophy, by Mudie, — and his 

Treatise on Logic, by Jackeon; — Trualer's Progress of Man and 
^ Society; — Beanie's Alphabet of Physics, — his Alphabet of Chemistry, — 
B and his Alphabet of Hodarn Pbilojophy; — Chemistry no Mystery, by 
^ J. Scofibrn; — Stepa to Uineralogy, by Harvey and Darton ;— V'enning'a 
^ Budimeuta of Miueralogy, — and her Rndimenta of Cuuehology; — 
, Wudareh's Introduction to Conchology ;---Bob«rt»'<DDncholoj;ist'a Com- 
f ranion;— Charles's Discoveries in Natural Hlatoiy, by HBr>'ey and, 
^ Darton; — Wonders of the Microscope and Telescope; — Wakefield's 

Animal Instinct; — and Higgins'a Phyaical History of the Kartb. 
_ PEtsa PABtGi's Tales about Enrope, Asia, Africa, and AmeiicBr— 
^ oUohis Taleaabout Engliuid, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; — the Young 
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Kin'! Aid to KoovUdKe. by Ttgg and Son ;— AntrobnnV KaMk 

M*aiisl iif MercBiililB Knowledge j — While's Naciml Hialotx uf W 
Inma; — ?-"criptiire Nolural Hitlory. by W. Carpenter,— and sin i> 
Biblical Cumpanion; — Mudie's Spring, Suminer, Autumn, and WislUi 
— PeWr ParUy'i Lives of Frankbn and Washingiini ; — Msrcefi Onra- 
natifiw for Children, on Land and Water; — Wakefield'i Joraiik 
Traveller, or Tour through Europe, and also har Tour tluoiigb Hi 
Bhitub Ehfiak. 

HinvEi's MEDiTAnona ; — Slarm'a Reflections, particuiatlj' III 
Adam Clarke's Edition, with Notes ; — Chambera'a Hiatory of the EnlW 
Language and Literature j— Kelt's Elements of General Knowlcdpl- 
MoroingConveraationsof aGovemeBsand her Pupils; — Tales of Diilif 
Lands; — The English Mather's Catechism, by the Rev. T. ClaA'— Th 
|_l4ttle Uiuecalogist, by Rev. T, Wilson i—Mawe's Familiar Lefflow" 
neralogy and Geology, — and his Introduction lo Conchology :— Brf 
■ in Science and Natural Philosophy ; — Mechanics opnlisa IDttll 
a, by the Rev. Henry MrHeley,M.A.; — Natnral Theology Constait 
. y Dr. Thomas Tuiton ; — the Connexion of Natural and KvinB^£| 
1'^ the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. ;— a Treatise on Logic, and a I^^| 
r QD Rhetoric, by Archbishop Whaleley; — and Chemialry, in its A^^H 
1 fiona to Agricpllure and Physiology, by Justus Liebig, mji,, |^^| 
I F.B.S, ; and Edited by Lyon Playfair, fh. d. ; — Second Enreioli^^l 

WORKS DESIGNED FOB THE PARTICULAI^B 
1>R0VEMENT OF YOUNG MEN.^^H 

NoTWiTasTANDiNG, we have already mentioned a ^^| 
ly Excellent Works, for the General Improveme^^B 

'outh ; yet, we have still to notice a few that have^H 
■(nitten by men of great Talent, much £xperieiice,^^| 
geniiine Piety, for the particular Information Gddl^^l 
and Imjirovcment of youNB Men, ' ^^H 

We Sftall first mentian Sir Matthew Bale's Connaels of b I^^I 
lo his Children; and his Letters of Advice lo bis Oraodchildral^^^l 

John Fawcatt's Practical Treatise on Faith and Love' ^^^^| 

Essential to Success ia Life, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor'' D^^^l 

Blair's Advice to Yonthi — Dr. James Fordyce's Addrenes to^^^l 
Men ;'~^nd the Rev. William Jones's Letters to his PtipiLa. ^^| 

Archbishop WniTEiEY's Treatise on Logic; — Dr, Watt's Sv^^^l 
Logic, — and his Improvement of the Mind; — Locke's Condnd^^^l 
Understanding ;— Mason's Sell Knowledge; — Dr. Knox's IjteiJ^^I 
Moral Essays i— The Young Christian, by Jacob Abbott, ediled^^H 
Hev.J.W.Cuoniimhflra, Vicar ot Harrow;— and Iha Rev. John ^H 
Student's Guide-, f "Work in which the Author baa displayed a ^^^1 
Knowledgeof Human Natuhe.- We strungly recommend thisl^^H 
the Attention of all Yomig Students; but particularly to those 1^^^I 
pre paring for Ministeta of (he Gospel, (SeeBatracte PdMse&^^l 
^^, lift Ait EasAt. ' ^^^H 




NoT«. — Borne of the preeeding Works, have alresdy heen menfkmrf' 
bat u they are bo well calculated for the Improvement of Yonth, 
wUh to recal them agaio to the Atlenlion or onr Youns Readetib. 

WORKS WRITTEN FOR THE PARTICULAR IM- 
PROVEMENT OF YOUNG LADIES. 

Thb Improvement of the Ladies of Great Brilain, in 
Useful, and General Knowledge, and in Literature, Philo- 
oophy, and Science, is an Object of Groat Moment ; aa 
upon them falls the Important Duty of becoming the First 
Ikstructers of British Youth. 

Many of the Works already mentioned in this Essay, are 
equally aa well adapted for the Improvement and Informa- 
tion of Ladies, as they are for Gentlemen ; but there are 
Other Works, of Great Value and Merit, that have been 
written by Persons of extensive Knowledge, and great Ex- 
perience and Prudence ; and which are almost entirely 
adapted for the Use, Information, and Improvement of the 
Fbhale Sex. 

We Sball first mention Barton's Lectures on Female Education end 
UHDoerB, vhich is sn excellent Work ; and wa» compoBed fx]irc9sly for 
the Uae of Female Schuols, and for the Advantage of Young Ladies, 
after they have (iniahed their Education. 

Ubb. Hannah Mohe'b Striclarea on the Modem System of Female 
£ducaUon, i> a valuable Work, anil has gone through aeveral Kditiona; 
— and Mm. flnrhauld'e Legocy for Young Ladiea, and bet Essay on 
Ctm»tian Educatiun, are Works of acknowledged MEniT. 

Mrs. Tailoe's Practical Hints to Young Females, un the Duties of a 
Wife, a Mother.and the MiBtreaa af a Family ; and her Maternal Solicilude 
foe a Daughter's Beat Inlereats, have been muchread, and are worthy of 
the higheat Couuendatioh. 

Db. John GnBooBv'a Advice to hia Danghtera; — Mrs. Chapone's 
Letters to her Neice, on the Improvement uf the Mind ; — and the 
Toung Lady'a Friend ; or a Manual of Practical Advice and Inalruclion 
to Young Femalea — written by a Lady, are valuable Froductiuns. 

The Feualg Character, by Albert Peonington, is a new, neat, and 
well written Little Work ; and does the Author much Credit. — He 
■nys, iu the Preface, " That if the Portrait be highly finished, it CKhibita 
Female Character, as it ought to be; and that no Young Lady should 
rest satisfied, until she see thereb, aa in a Mirror, her ova Iuabe 

BB>tECTED." 

Mrs.Bi.lis'b" Women of England;" Iheir Social Duliea and Domestic 
Habita; — and her "Daughtera of England;" their PoHitioii in Society, 
Character, and Reapoasibilitiea, are both recent PubticatiuriN ; and are 
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. y tolieconia very popular, not oaly viA (he I<adiea, bol l _ 

IB Gentlemen ; beceoaeboIlitheieWorksBreTell calculated to impnre 
the Lldieh. — They recomraend to tie Notice of the " Women of 
EBglnnd," not only Literature and Science; but likewise Domeatic 
Management, andEcoNOHv. 

" Thb Mental and Moral Dignity of 'Womao," by the Rev. B. 
Paisona, is also a Hew Work, and will olFord more real Impmvemect, Id 
the Ladies ot Great Britain, thaa reading Ten Thi>uiia.ni> Volvum si 
NoviLtin 

Dr. TansLSii'* " Domestic ManBgement," is a valuable Little Worki 
— hu gone through numeraus Edltiooa ; — and should be in the Hand of 
ereiy Yuung and InexpericQced Female. — The Author says, " Of all 
lueful Knowledge, little as it has been attended to, and much as it hn 
been wanted, that of instructing Young Women, in the ArrangemeDt end 
Conduct of Domestic Concerns, is by no Means, the least ; — it not onljr 
conduces to their own Happiness and Comfort, but aUi) to the HappineB 
and Comfort of those Families of which the Custom of Conntriea, bu 
^veu them the DifiEOTioN." 

REMARK. 
Most of the following Works have been mentioned in 

different Parte of this Essay ; but as they are all writteo bj 
I*adies, we think it our Duty to offer them again, to flie 
Notice of the " Daughters of Eogland ; " aa they clearlj 
evince, that Scientific Pursuits are not confined cxcIusiTelr 
to the Sons op Gbkit Britain. {See Ohaervatitma cad 
Remarks, on the 84(A, Page of this EitBay,) 

Uaa. Marcet'b CunTecsationa on Chemistry; her Convetsation* on 
Natural Philosophy; and her CooveraatJona on Vegetable Phyaiology; 
— Conversations on Botany, written by a Lady, and published by Longi' 
man and Co. ; — Mary Anne Venning's Rudiments of MLocralogy ; aol 
her Itudimeots of Concholngy ; — Mis. Somerville's Connexion of tht 
Physical Sciences ;— PrisciUa WafeeSeld'a InllodncfioQ to Botany ; and 
her Instinct of the Animal Creation Displayed; — and Mans Hack*! 
Geological Sketches; her Lectures at Home; and her neat I^nli 
Volume on the EvioENCEa op CHttlaiiiNiTv. 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Wg Hope the following Extracts will be read with both 
Pleasure and Profit, by our Young Female Friends ; a 
they convey much good Advice and Instruction ; and have 
been selected from Works written by Persona of acknow- 
ledged Merit and Talent, and of great Expbribncs. 
"Give Ear, FairDanghter, to the Instructions of Prudence; and let tilt 
'recaplsof Truth sink deep into thy Heart." — EinMomy of Human Lifi. 
" The bare Consideration of parental Affection, should create a moal 
grateful Tendemess in Childiea, Vowat^ 'i^evi^^i^^abi', and the sileal 




■Whiapera or Nature Bhould be regsrdea, though the Laws of God stA 1 
Man did not call aloud." — Speclator. 

" If you aspire after Knowledge, you will Ibfen to 
Without Attention, you can profit but liltle; — no Proficiency c 
made in any CourBeofStudy or Leaning, without Application." — Burian. 

" Without your best Exertions, the Concern of others for yoat Welfare, 
will be of little Avail ; with them you may fairly proraiae youraelves 
Succens. The Writer of this Address, therefore, recommends to you, an 
earnest co-operation with the endeavouis of your Friends, to pcoloote 
your Improyenjent and Happiness." — Murray. 

" An ohatinate Disposition is a great Enemy to Improvemeot. — The 
Endeavours of Teachers to InBtnict. will be of little Avail, if the Pnpila 
are determined to disoljey their commands, or be ioattentive to their , 
AdmonitioQB and Advice." — Burton. I 

" She,vhahasaoTaatefDlwell'Written Books, will often he at a LoM I 
hnw to spend her Time ) and the Consequences of such a State, are too 
frequeat not to be known, and loo fatal not to he dreaded." — Enojt. 

" The Advantages of Reading can only he derived from apruperChoice 
of Books, — That Course of Reading must be unprofitable, which is coa- 
fined io NoveUi as there ate but very few of them that haveaTendency 
to give a right Turn to the Affections, or which are calculated (o improve 
the Mind." — Burton. 

" A cultivated Mind renders the most graceful Form more pleaaing ; — 
nay, there is no Grace without it; nor any beauty that will charm for 
half an Hour, which does not arise from an artless Display of Virtue and 
Sense."- — Feiaate Seader. 

" You must form and govern your Temper and Manners, according to 
the Lows of Benevolence and Justice; and qualify yoiiraeif, by all 
Means in your Power, for a, useful and an agreeable Member of Society." 
— Hre. CAapone, 

" The amalleat Disappointment in Pleasure, or a little DliScnlly in 
the most trifling Employment, will put some young People out of Tem- 
per ; and their very amusements frequently become Sources of Vexation 
and Peeviabneea." — Mn. Chapone. 

" If you would gain the Favour of the Deity, you must be at the paina 
of vorGhipplng Him ; if the Friendship of good Uen, you must study to 
deserve it." — Taller. 

" Virtue and Happiness are not attained by Chance, nor by a cold and 
languid Approbation; ttiey must be sought with Ardour, attended to 
with Diligence, and every Aaaistance roust be eagerly embraced, that 
may enable you lo obtsjn them." — Mrs. Chepone. 

"Many a Female, because she has been educated at a Boarding 
School, returns Home, not to ffisist her Mother; but lo support her 
Pretensions to Gentility by Dress and Idleness." — Mrs. Taylor, 

" Every wise Woman buildcth her House, but the fooUtli ^\mj&.iSq,'J 
down with her Hands." — Solomon. 
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' "YoUBg Wanes m UHlIy tmbitioiu of ootliutg man OkH Mb I 
■dmired for Iheir Penmoi, theit Oreu, or tfaeii frtoioi AccMBlilit- \ 

" EcDDomy ii *a impgrlattt a Put of a Woi 
auy to her utd HappLDcsa, sad so Kssential ti 
her varioua Datie*; tbat it ought to have the Preccden 
AecompiUhmeat*." — Mri. Ckapone. 

" To love Frugality, we muat pncliae and enjoy it, It ii not Si|fe 

I who ore enervated with Pleusure, that are fond of a frugal Life; i""*^ 
^tl it lho«e who envy and admire the Liucury of the GiBBt.". 

"Study and Amuwment have each their Delights; and al 
Day eeasonably succeed each other ; but they should alx-ayi Ik 
•■eir proper Diatance. Suspend, therefore, all Giddioei 
e Time of loatructioD is over. Your Leaaona will thee 
aipreaaed on your Meraorie«; a ' 
_ liat Knowledge which ia the in 

■■ Univenal Knowlega can never be attained ; a pmper &l«ti« 
therefore, ia of the greateat Importance; and. to this End, a nta" 
value muat be Btamped on each Porauit." — Goodaerc. 
" A judicioun Tutor will caanider his Duty as comprising a . 
ir Exertion, In<lepeDdently of the important Act of ricAllg 
■» Sciences, much remain! for hii Attention ; »nd when ' 
ocher and the Pupil (eel s lively Intereat in the Work of 
int, the Laliour of Education is shortened, and 
iwledge." — Goodacre. 
'That CuItivslioD of the mental Powers, which will lead 
"His to think jnatly, to feel rightly, and to act piudently, 

itial Branch of Education." — Horl. 
*• The Contriver of any auccesaful Method of imparting 
^the Antiior of any lucid elementary Book, ought always lo 
' iDng the Benefaclors of Mankind." — Dr. Johnton. 

" Many Peraons do not feel, with due Force, the intimate 
which ejdalfl between the FroduelioQ of good elementary Books, ^1 
Extention of the various Subjecld of Education. They do not oita' 
that to expect the Conductor of a School to introduce n subject dI Ii 
BtTuction. vithout the Aid of a good elementary Treatise is lili t 
Expectation of tie King of Egypt, ' that the laraelites shonld B* 
Bricka without Straw." "—Sir RicAard Phillip: 

We ihall close these EHtracta with an iiupresaive AdmonilioD »— 
Writer to whom we are all much indebted for the Improvemeol W • 
ngnage, 

" Cfltcli then. catch, the transient hour, 
Impiove each moment aa it flies: 
Life's a short sununer, man a flower ; 
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' IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The OldSpbllino Books ofDyche, Dilworth, Fenning, 
( Markliam, and Vyse ; and the Ola Pleasing Instructor, and 
> other similar Productions, have all been laid aside, in every 

• BeBpectable School ; and more modern Works have beea 
iotroduced, better adapted to the improved State of Edu- 

i oation and Knowledge. 

I Mant of these Books have been written by Eminent and 

Ej^perienced Teachers ; and contain much usefiil Informa- 
I tion, on various Subjects, well calculated for the Instruction 

and General Improvement of Youth. 

Spilunq abd Beieiwo. — MiiBHAv's Spelling Boolt ; — kavor'i 

SjMlling Book; — sud Joseph Guy's, and John Guy'* SpelliDg Booka, 

are all good introductory Worki. 

ExPOBiTORS, — Knowlrb'i Enpositor; — Horniey'a Exjuieilori aod 

Svttet'a Expositor. — Knowlue'oWork is a good Bookj — gWea the Accents, 

-tlie Parti of Speech, and the UeuiingB of the Words ; — and haa gone 

through many Edihoh*. 

Rorhset's ExpoBitor la bd BicelleDt Booli, for the ItDptovement of 

3>lilrili. — Besidei givitig the Parts uf Speech, and the Ueauiiigs ; it slsa 

^irel the Pranouncistioa of the Words, in which not only the Acceuti 

«re marked, liut likewiae (he Loog luid Short Souads of the Vowels. — 

Ttliui Work is uov in Ihe EisaTSENTH Editiok. 

Mr. Bitrraa's Work, is also an Encellent Book ; and gives the 

Xtyinalogy or DeriTstion of a great Number of Words, from the Latin 

«)id Greek. It is, however, riither too difficult for Beginners ; but ia 

-well adapted for the Improvement of Sbnioh Pofils, 

Rowbothah's Derivative Spelling Book, and his Derivative and 
I etymological Dictionary, are both EHeallent Works ; and are well cal- 
I «uUled for ^aiating YuuQg Persooa in aciiuiriug a thorougli Kauwledg« 
■mli the Enolish Lanquaqb. 

* NOTES, 

H 1. Ah Excellent Ubthod of improving Boys, in Spelling, is by 
^DierATES. delivered dy the Teacher, from any Book ; and written on 
l^Utea. ot on Paper, by the Pupils.— The best Work, with which we are 
|iscquainted, for tbit Exercise, is Bearcroft'a " Practical Orthography ; at 

4bB Art of Teschiog Spelliag by Wbctiuq." 

■ S. Mr. WiLUAM Bbahoroet, conducted, for many Years, an Exeel- 
BSect School, nt Kiiliby Mooraide; and Hr. Jobn Houn^hv, was fori 
■greet Numberof Yeare.Masterot a Celebrated Academy.atScarborough, 

— Mr. Nbsbit was a Pupil with both these Excellent Teachers, and 

ConducUrs of Seminaries'; aod rememliers Ihem with Oratitude. — Mr. 

N- also received many kind Atteationi, in his Private Studies, from 

the Rev. Archdeacon Wranquau. 
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Readikg and Class Book8.-^In this Department of Edu- 
cation, so many Excellent Works have heen published, that 
it requires no small share of Judgment and Experience, to 
select those that are best adapted to the different Ages 
Capacities of Youth. 

Mr. Murray's Introduction to the English Reader, his Engbk 
Reader, and his Sequel to the English Reader, are all excellent Wodi; 
have gone through numerous Editions; and still keep their Grooiui,! 
Schools of the First Rkspeotabiutt. 

Hornsbt's Monitor; — Sonter's First School Reader;— 4he Natioul 
Reader, by Edward Wickes ; — the Elements of Reading, by the Ber.X 

Adams, M.A. ; — Hamilton's Comprehensive Reader; the Sciei^ 

Reader, by R. T. Linnington; — and the Rev. David Blair's Class Bool 
containing Three Hundred and Sixty-five lessons, selected from tir 
Best Authors. 

The Principles of Elocution, by W. Graham ; — ^Exemplary ani 
Instructive Biography, by W. and R. Chambers ; — Poetical Histoiy i 
England, by the Rev. N. Meeres, B. D. ; — Chronology Made Easy, ^ 
the Rev. John Cockerton, M.A. ; — the Geographical Class Book, hfi 
A. Hansard; — ^the Literary and Scientific Class Book, by the Bey.J<^ 
Platts ; — and Lessons on Life, Men, and Manners, by the Rev GeoW 
Hall, M.A. 

Note. — Finnock's improved Editions of Dr. Goldsmith's ffiitoiyrf 
England, his History of Rome, and his History of Greece ; still forilB 
improved and enlarged by Dr. W. C. Taylor, are excellent id ; 
splendid School Books; and are all published by 'WhittakerandOt ' 
London. 

ELOCUTION. — This Department of Education receives 
much more Attention, in our most respectable Schools, «i 
the present Time, than it did at any former Period • and i 
certainly requires no learned Arguments to prove, that>' 
clear, full, distinct, and forcible Articulation, in Readi« 
and Speaking, is both an ornamental and a useful Accoi- 

PLISHMENT. 

Dr. Enfield says, "Everyone will acknowledge it to be of «>* 
Consequence, that what a Man has hourly occasion to do, should be dos 
well. — Every private Company, and almost every public AaaM 
afford Opportunities of remarking the Difference between a josttfi. 
graceful, and a faulty and unnatural Elocution ; and there are iC 
Persons, who do not daily experience the Advantages of the former,*!^ 
the inconveniences of the latter Mode of Delivbry." 

Mrs. Barbauld says, " Graceful Reading is most pleasing ; audit' 
a scarce Accomplishment. — It is seldom attained, without some pracc* 
in reciting ; which necessarily demands a full, distinct Utterance, tf^ 
those Tones and Cadences, which bring out the Sense of the k^ 
and the Harmony of his Pebxods." 
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SPEAKERS.— Tas Rev. Dr. Enfield's Speaket, has gom thiough 
many Ediliona ; anil ao has Mr. John Walker's Academic Speaker, 

Miia. Barbadld's Female Speaker, cnntams many beaiitiful and io- 
sttuctive Pieces, selected from the Beat Authois, Cor the particular Use . 
of YouNQ Ladikb. ■ J 

LiNniKSTOH's Rhetotieal Speakei and Poetical Class Boole, cootaiD* I 
Prefatory Obaarvationa on the Origio and Structure ot Langoagas, ^ 
&c. &c. I 

Db. Mavoh'b Speaker, haa long been before the Public; and Mr. 
Joseph HlnchcliSe. of Horton House, Dear Bradford, Yorkshire, has also 
published a very Excellent School Speaker, with Plalas. — He has like- 
friaa published a " Dictate Book," containing Selectiona, both in Prosa 
and Verse, from many of our Beat Authors. — This Work is H-eli adapted 
for a Class Book, in Schools,— Both Oiese Worka are Bold by Simpkin, 
Maraball, and Co., London; and maybe had of all Booessi.i.ER8. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Wk have, already recom- 
mended Mr. Murray's Grammar, on the Twentieth Page ot 
this Essay ; but In Order to obtain a Critical Knowledge of 
this Subject, Young Persona should read several of the best 
Grammatical Worka. 

Mb. Hok.nbbt'8 Gtammat haa gone through several Editions ; and ao 
has Mr. Lennla'a; and Dr. Ash's Little Work, iroa formerly much used 
in Schools. — Mr. HUey has also published a good Practical Gr 
which is very similar, in many Respects, to Mt. Murray's Work. 

The Ghauuarb ot Dr. Lowth, Dc. Coole, Mr. Angus, and Mr. Grant 
are good Critical Works] and we also strongly recommend Crombie'v 
Etymology and Sj-ntas, Campbell's Philosophy o[ Rhelorlc, Blair's 
Essays on Ebetoric, Walker's Rhelorical Grammar, and his Elements ttS 
Elocution, Irring's Elements ot English Composition, and the Rev, John. 
Platta's Dictionary of Ekqlibq Svnonvusi 

COMPOSITION.— We have, on the Twcnty.first Page, 
and on the following Pages of this Essay, noticed Compo- 
sition, at considerable Length; and it seems only necessary 
here, to mention a few of the best Books that have been 
written by Men of Talent, and Ingenuity, for assisting 
Young Persons, in acquiring the Art of EsaLisn Compo- 
sition. 

Much Assistance, may undoubtedly, be derived from 
such Works ; but after Pupils have availed themselves of 
all such Helps, still Nothing will accomplish this desirable 
Object, except committing their own Thoughts and Con- 
templatioas to Writing, in the Form of Themes, Essats. 
Lettebs. 
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NOTES. 

1. An excellent and easy IfeChod of impzoTing Boya, in Compoalia 
is to direct them to JYimtpoie, or 7Wn Poetiy into Prose ;—iifiiig uj 
Words, at Pleasure, that will expresa or oonrey the original Ueam^i 
the Post. ' 

2. Walkbr's "Teacher's Assistant, in Bngliah Composition; or£sf 
Roles for Writing Themes, and Composing Exercises, on Sobjecti haft 
for the ImproTement of Youth/' is an Excellent Work; and lutlia 
found of great Sendee to Learners, both in Schoola, and in their Fon* 
Study of the English Lamodaos. 

3. Rippinoham's " Rules for English Compoaition, and particolaiirii 
Themes; designed for the Use of Schools, and in Aid of Self-I» 
struction," is also a valuable Production ; and has been fomd vellk 
answer the intended Purpose of giving Assistance to Touth. 

4. We must, again, call the Attention of oar Readers, to "TheCIs- 
sical English Letter Writer;" and also to the Commercial Letten,giTa 
in Nksbit's Pbactical AiiiTHMBno. CSee Ptige the 22ndf o/tii 
Baay.J 

SYSTEMS OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Improtemsnts that have taken Place, in Gommnit 
eating Knowledge to Youth, have extended themselves eTC 
to Classical Literature ; and we now have Thrss Mite«» 
of Teaching the Latin, Greek, French, and other lif 

GUAOES. 

First, we have the Old System, that has long bee:' 
established in Classical Schools ; where Grammars ai^i 
Dictionaries are used; but no Translations are allowei 
except such as are made by the Pupils. 

Secondly, we have the Primitive or Original SystUi 
recommended by Colet, Ascham, Milton, and Locke ;»' 
which Grammars, Dictionaries, and Free Interlinear Tratf . 
lations are used ; it being considered that these Translados! 
are of great Assistance to the Pupils. f 

Thirdly, we have the Hamiltonian System of Teach* 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, or Spanish, ij' 
Means of Literal, Interlinear Translations ; — the first Bui- 
ments of Grammar being taught, verbally^ by the Mastc 
in reading the Lessons. 

After the Pupils have obtained some Knowledge of tk 
Nature and Idioms of the Language ; then Grammars Dk-: 
tionaries, and Exercise Books, are introduced* andtheJ' 
Uses are shown and explained to the Pupils. 

Each of these Methods, has its Admirers and its Adrc- 
cates; and each Method, imdoubtedly, possesses pecufe- 
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Merits ; but We are of Opinion that a Union of all theitfl 
Methods, miiat form the Bbst Systbu of Teaching tfaa^ 
Languages ; and that both Tntors and Pupils ought to avail T 
themselves of every Assistance that la calculated to Smooth 
the Path of Literature ; ami render the Ascent of the Hill 
of Science as easy, as pleasing, and as expeditious as PoB- 

And, even when this has been done, to the utmost Ex- 
tent; still Nothing will make Eminent Scholars, either in 
Mathematical or Philosophical Science, or in Classical 
Literature ; hut great Assiduity and Perseverance on the 
part of the Pdpii.s, joined with good, sound, and diluent J 
Teaching, by the Masters. 

NOTES. 

1. There can be □□ Doulit, that by piupei, judiciaos, and diligent 
Teaching, the Acquisition of every Science, and of every Branch of 
Liternturc, mi^ht he mnch facilitated { and Learning and Study ren- 
dered much more euy ajid pleasing to Pupila, than haa generally been 
done, hy many lostructora of Youth. ■ 

2. The Ebv. John Webley aaya, " I Bee not why a Man of toIeN ■ 
able Dnderstanding, may not, in Six MonthB' Time, learn more of Soli4 r 
Philosophy, than is commonly learned at Oxford, in Four, oc perhspa,' 
even in Seven Veahs." 

3. Milton sayB, " We do aniiaa to spend seven or eight Yeara, 
merely in scraping together an much miaerable Latin and Greek, aa 
might be leaned otherwise eaaily and delightfully, in Onb Year." 

4. Locke says, "At the Entrance upau any Sort of Knowledge, 
every Thing of itself, is difficult; and the gteit Use and Skill of a 
Teacher, is to make all an easy as he can; but particularly in the 
Learning of Lanquaoeb." 

5. Ci-GHENT MooDv sByS| " Much, undoubtedly, la to be done viva 
voce, by the Meater, in defloing, in illustrating, and in aimplifying; — 
for, the Rules of Grammar, like the Holes of any ofher Sdence, roust 
be explained, before (bey can be said to be thoronghly and aatiBfactarily 
uuderstood; — yet surely Something, even in this Reepeet, ahould be 
left to the Learner's own lodnstry and lugenuityj — Then, the Pnpil 
ought to begin the moat Important Procesa in all Learning — Self-Es- 
AMiNAito^f : — theneommencea the Pupil's own Personal Exertion, to re- 
flect upon, and himself apply, what he has been laid by the Master; 
and not simply to commit to Memory, or to neglect, aa he may choose, 
what has necessarily been written for his lufotmatiun and Improve- 

6. Teie Hamiltonias SjaTEH has been pronounced, by [he Edin- 
burgh Review, "One of the moat uaeful and important Discoveriea of 
the Age;" — and hy the Weslminrter Review, "Thero™Ve».tt«i*\-Qisri 
Improvement in the Method of Inatrocfion, ■wte'Ai \'b» \vL%™>i«i * '^'^ 
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human Mind has hitherto deTised."— -This Review, also ascribei (o^ 
Aathorof the Hamiltonian System, exclusively, "The great Haii 
introducing Translations, made in invariable Accordance with a PrW' 
pie of a strict verbal Analysis ; *' and, it likewise remarks, that" Itif 
this Peculiarity which renders them such invaiaable Instrumenti to ik 

LlARNER." 

LATIN GRAMMARS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar is vaed in a great Majority of ^ 
Classical Schools, in England ; and there have been many Impn^ 
Editiuns of this Work, by MaTor, Prattent, Rdwards, Smith, and otltes 
but the best Edition that has yet appeared, is that by Clement Hoedf 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford. 

Dr. Valpt has published the Elements of Latin Grammiz;vi 
Notes; — G.A.Jacob, M.A., has published a Latin Grammar, for t^ 
Use of Schools and Colleges ; — and Zumpt's Latin Grammar, has W 
lately translated from the German, by the Rev. John KENRicKtlU- 

John Grant, M.A., has published, in Octavo, an Bxcellest IM 
Grammar, for the Improvement of Senior Scholars ; and we may il> 
mention Crombie's Gymnasium, and Hill's Latin Stnontmes. 

Rudoiman's Grammar is an Excellent Work ; and is much oMd: 
Scotland ; — and Bishop Wettenhall's Grammar, may be conaideicJ t 
the National Grammar of Ireland. 

LATIN WORKS ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Valpy's Latin Delectus, his Latin Dialogues, his Latin 6c 
cises, &c. &c., have gone through many Editions ; and Greenwood's U 
don Vocabulary, by Howard, is an excellent little Work ; and has lai*| 
extensive Sale. — We may also mention Valpy*s Latin Vocabulary. '1 
ElegaJitiae Latinae, and his Etymological Dictionary of the U^j 
Language. 

Dymock's Caesar, with Notes; — Clarke's Exercises; — Mail's B^l 
cises; — Turner's Exercises; — and Ellis's Exercises, improved i"; 
Wrangham, Hincks, and Arnold. — Also, Howard's Introductory E^^* 
cises to those of Clarke, Turner, and Ellis. i 

Note.— Keys to Valpy's Delectus, and Ellis's Exercises have ^: 
published, for the Use and Convenience of Teachers. 

The Rev. C. Bradley's Cornelius Nepos, Eutropius, Vls^'' 
Fables, and Ovid's Metamorphoses ; — also, Valpy's Virgil, li^ 
and Horace; his Selections from Ovid's Epistles, and Tibullus; C:»- 
Select Epistles ; Four Plays of Plautus, and Juvenal and Penio."^ 
all well adapted for the Use of Schools. 

LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

The Rev. J. E. Riddle's Complete Latin-English Dictionary:* 
his Complete English-Latin Dictionary. — AbridgmenU of thi " 
Valuable Works, have been published for the Use of Schools ^ 
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Wb may also mention Entick's Latin Dictionary, improved by 
Crakelt, Sarjant, and Dr. Carey ; and the Abridgment of Ainsworth's 
Latin Dictionary, by Dr. Morell, improved by Dr. Ross. 

A Vert Nbat Abridgment of Ainsworth's Dictionary, for the Use of 
Schools, has been published by Dr. John Dtmock. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, improved by Barker, is a valuable 
Work for Classical Students. 

Note. — >Many other Latin Works might be mentioned; but these 
we consider sufficient for our Present Purpose. 

GREEK GRAMMARS. 

The Eton Greek Grammar has gone through numerous Editions, 
with various Improvements; and "The New Eton Greek Grammar," in 
Greek and English, with Practical and Philosophical Notes, by Cle- 
ment Moody, is an Excellent Work ; and has been well received by 
Classical Teachers. 

We must also mention, " An Easy Introduction to the Greek 
Tongue," by the Rev. T. V. Bayne ; and Dr. Valpy's Greek Granmiar, 
with Notes, for the Use of those who have made some Progress in the 
Language. 

A Greek Grammar, and a Greek and English Vocabulary, have 
likewise been published by the Rev. T. D. Himoks. 

GREEK WORKS ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Valpt's Greek Delectus, has gone through many Editions ; and 
has received numerous Improvements, by the Author. — A *^ Second 
Greek Delectus," — and a *' Third Greek Delectus," have been published, 
by the Rev. F. Valpy, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Howard's Greek and English Vocabulary ; and his Introductory 
Greek Exercises, and Key to the same, are valuable Works ; and there 
is likewise a Key to Dr. Valpy's Greek Delectus. 

The Rev. Dr. Moseley has published "Easy Greek Exercises," 
with a Greek and English Lexicon of every Word in the Book; — 
and *' Greek Exercises;" or, an Introduction to Greek Composition, 
with a Key to the same, have also been published by the Rev. F. 
Valpy. 

Dr. Neilson's Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, Prosody, 
&c. &c. ; and his Key to the same, are valuable Works. 

Dr. Major'? Greek Vocabulary; his Guide to the Reading of the 
Greek Tragedians ; and Dr. Brasse's Greek Gradus, improved by Dr. 
Major, are Works of great Merit. 

The Rev. John Seager, has published improved Editions of Bos, on 
Greek Ellipsis ; — Hermann, on Greek Metres ; — Hoogeveen, on Greek 
Particles; — Maittaire, on Greek Dialects; — and Viger, on Greek Idioms. 

The Ctropjbdia of Xenophon, by E. H. Barker ; — the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, by Belfour; — ^Euripides, by Dr. Major ; — Sophocles, by Dr. 
Brasse, Mr. Burges, and the Rev. F. Valpy; — .^chylus, by Mr. 
Burges ; — Herodotus, by Dr. Stoker ; — ^Plato, by Mr. Burges ; — Demos- 
thenes, by E. H. Barker ; — Longinus on the Sublime, by D. B. Hickie ; — 
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Homer*t Iliad, by the Rey. E. Valpy; — ^and Dr. Bloomfield's Greek 
TeBtament, with English Notes, and a Hap of Palbstine, 

Note. — These Eleven Splendid Greek Works, of ^e Andeiit 
Authors ; and also the Whole of Valp/s Works, are pablished by Long* 
man and Co., London. 

GREEK LEXICONS. 

Wright's Greek and English Lexicon ; — Hincks's Greek and English 
Lexicon ; — Giles's Greek and English Lexicon ;-^Danbar'8 and Barkez^s 
Greek and English Lexicon ; — Dr. Major's Schrevelii, Greek and Eng* 
lish ; — Donnegan's Greek and English Lexicon ; and Hederick's Greek 
and Latin Lexicon, improved by Larcher and Blomfield. 

Dr. Bloom field's Greek and English Lexicon, to the New Test^ 
ment ; — Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon, of the New Testament, im* 
proved by Dr. Bloomfield ;-*and Parkhurst's Greek and English LexicoHr 
to the New Testament, improved by Rose. 

Note. — We might mention many other Greek Works; bnt theie 
which we have noticed, will be found sufficient for the generality ef 
Students. 

Books on the Hamiltonian System; Published bj 
Souter and Law, Fleet Street, London ; and which may be 
had of all Booksellers. 

LATIN. — The Gospel of St. John; — ^Epitome Historian Sacree;— 
^sop's Fables ; — Phaedrus's Fables; — Eutropius; — Aurelius Victor; 
— Cornelius Nepos; — Selectse i Profanis; — Caesar's Commentaries^ 
Celsus de Medicina ; — Cicero's Orations ;— Gregory's Conspectus ;-* 
Latin Verbs ; — Salust ; — Ovid ; — and the First Six Books of ViBan's 

i&NEID. 

GREEK.— The Gospel of St. John ; the Gospel of St. Matthew ;- 
-^op's Fables j — Analecta Minora ; — Homer's Iliad ; — and the AphorisoB 
Hippocrates. 

Note. — Messrs. Souter and Law, have also published several Worka, 
on the Hamiltonian System, in the French, German, Italian, and Spamik 
Languages. 

Books on Locke's System ; Published by Taylor and 
Walton, Upper Gower Street, London ; and which naay be 
had of all Booksellers. 

Latin. — Phjbdrtjs's Fables of ^sop ; — Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book 
I.; — ^Virgil's ^neid, Book I.; — Parsing Lessons to Virgil; — Csesar*! 
Invasion of Britain ; — and the First Part of Tacitus's Life of Agricou. 

Greek. — Selections from Lucian's Dialogues ; — the Odes d 
Anacreon ; — Homer's Iliad, Book I. ;— Parsing Lessons to Homer;— 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, Book I. ; — and Selections from the Historin 
of Herodotus. 

Note. — Messrs. Taylor and Walton, have also published several 
Works, on Locke's System, in the French, Italian, and German Lao* 
guages. — They have likewise published, " The London Latin Grammar j" 
and the ** The London Greek Grammar." 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

We Have Now, taken a View of most of the Arts and 
Sciences that are usually taught in Schools and CoiiLEGSs; 
and, they certainly appear very Numerous, — ^and almost 
too many for any One Person to Encounter, and to 
Conquer ! ! 

But we would direct the Attention of our Youno 
Readers, to the Sentiments expressed in the Extract 
which we have chosen for our Motto ; and also call to 
their Minds, the following beautiful, expressive, and 
characteristic Lines of the Poet : — 

" A Little Learning, is a dang'rous Thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring : 
There shallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 
And drinking largely, sobers Us Again.** 

PoPE*s Essay on Criticism. 

REMARKS. 

We Have often said, that there ought to be Boards of 
Examination, instituted in diflferent Parts of the Kingdom, 
By Act of Parliament ; and, before any Person should be 
allowed to Open a School, he should be Examined, by 
some Board op Examiners ; and receive a Certificate, 
specifying the different Sciences which he is qualified to 
Teach. — After a Young Man had made further Improve- 
ment, he might undergo a Second Examination; and 
receive another Certificate, &c, &c. — ^This would be an 



Effectual Means of making the Business of Schoolmaateri, 
more Respectable; — would place that Profession upon a 
Levfil with other Professions; — would prevent many Im- 
positions upon the Public ; — might be accomplished at a 
very trifiing Expense, either to the Government or to the 
Country; — and would be one of the Greatest Improve- 
ments that has ever been made in the EuirCATiON of 
Youth. J 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. ^ 

1. William Ngbbit, Esq., of Lougbontaa, aear Nencastle-upon-Tjne, 
hu iiiforiDFd an, that the Jarron Colliery is 170 Yards, and ihe Gosforth 
Collierj 360 YtudB ia Deplh. (See Organic Bemains, in Coal Mea- 
tufea; Page Kinety-Six.) 

2. Aktebian Wells, or Borings, have already been mentioned, on Ihc 
One Hundred and Fourth Pago of tbia Essay ; aud ne mav here (late, 
that soma of Ihe moBt successful Borings, fur Anesian We1)i, in tliia 
Country, are ihoje fonned al Sittingboume, by Ehwahd Suith, Esq. 

3. SiTiiKGHOunilE ia a Small Marliet Town, about Forty Mileifrwn 
London, on the Great Dover Road, in the County of Kent ; and is situated 
jiiBt on the Eaitem Side of the " Great London Bason." — The Boring* 
to trhicii ne have alluded, are about Tnonty in Number; and they are 
carried to the Depth of aboul Two Hdhdred akd Eiqhtebh Fget. 

4. TtiE FiRET 1G8 Feet, consist of Chalk and Flint ;— then, one Foot J 
and a half of Kentish Ragstone ;— 44f Feet of Chalk and Flint J— and^ J 
lastly, 4 Feet uf Ragstone. ■ 

5. The Fiest Spring was n 
2nd, at 56 Feel ;— the 3rd, at f , 
5th, at 169 Feet ;— and no other Springs were found, to the Deplh of 21S 
Feet, the Extent of the Bnringii. 

6. FbOm theae various Borings, which are only al short Distances from 
each other, ujiwardi of 1000 Gallons per Minute, are obiained— The 
Springs riae with very considerable Force, above llie Surface of the 
Ground ; aud uniting together, form on extremely beautiful Stream of 
clear, pellucid Water. 

7. Tke TEUPEHiTuns of the Water, is about 46 Degrees of Fahren- 
heit ;— the Ekvation of the SpHngi, is about 60 Feet above the Level of 
the 3ea; — and Iheyhave flowed, without Intermiasiou, for several Years ; — 
as the Boringa were completed in 1835. 

S. Mr. SuITH has informed us, that one of his Neighbours, was not to 
mccBssful in ohtaioing Water, as himself; for, after boring, in 1841, 
through 254 Feet of Chalk and Fliut, no Water was found that would rise 
to the Surface of the Ground ; — luch is the Unceitainly of these 
Sfiunos. 
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9. Many Organic Remains hafe been found in the Counties of Kot, 
Essex, and Sussex. — We have seen, in the Possession of R. Y. Mojc, 
Esq., of Milton, near Sittiogboume, a beautiful Plank of Fossil Wood; 
4 Feet 9 Inches in Length, and 12 Inches in Breadth. It is ahnoit vboDf 
turned into Stone; and the Grain of the Wood, is very perceptible. Itii 
a Portion of an Kim Tree, found on the Estate of Delamark Bankiy&}f 
in the Parish of Warden, on the eastern Goaiit of the Isle of Sheppff.-* 
The Trunk of the Tree, measured 22 Feet in Length ; and was fonod » 
bedded in the plastic Clay of that District. 

10. The Last Forty or Fifty Tears, may very properly be itjUi 
the Age of Improvements, in England ; both in Agriculture, Mechtni^ 
Manufactures, and in the Generality of the Arts and Sciences.— Aii 
Proof of this, we may mention our Draining and Weeding Ploogbi;- 
Sowing Drills ; — Thrashing Machines ; — Cotton Spinning ; — Po»b 

Loom Weaying ; — Calico Printing; — Cloth Dressing ; Letter-Fns 

Printing ;— and Copper-Plate, Steel-Plate, and Lithographic Engrsni^ 

11. Besides the Improvements mentioned in the last Note, weflv 
notice our Steam Engines; — Steam Navigation; — and Railroadi;-tf 
we may also observe, that great Advances have been made in D?ii( 
Bleaching, Tanning, Malting, Brewing, Porcelain, &c. &c. ; indeed, * 
may almost say, in every Art and Manufacture, which are carried ob e 
the United Kingdom. — {See Advancement qf Science and KnimiBllk 
on the Fifty-Seventh Page.) { 

12. Drawing, has not yet been mentioned in this Essay * bat we >i * 
wish to Remark, that this \b a very Necessary and Useful Brsnck'-^ 
Education ; for it is required in Mensuration, Gauging, Land Sorreiiilf 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, Military Affairs, Agriculture, N^ 
History, Geography, Navigation, Astronomy; and in Fact wemij^J- 
in all the Arts and Sciences; — indeed, take away Drawing and s*''i 
once remove more than One Half of the Useful and Liberal Abts ^'' 
Sciences. < 

13. Music, is one of the most Ancient Sciences; for in the Focef 
Chapter of Genesis, and the Twenty-first Verse, we read that"Tiiikt 
was the Father of all such as handle the Harp and Organ." Indaij 
Music is a Natural Science ; — we need, only mention the Nightinii| 

the Sky Lark, the Thrush, and other Singing Birds ; hence, in si^' 

ing and practising Music, we are only imitating the Natural Powen,*^! 
which'the Almighty has endowed many of his most Highly Gifted ClSil^i 
Beings. ' 
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14. We gladly embrace this Opportunity of presenting our Gntti J 

Acknowledgments to G. F. Richardson, Esq., of the British Mi«a \ 
for his kind and polite Attentions, when we lately visited the Mii^ 

Gallery, in Quest of Particular Information. ' ? 



16. We are of Opinion, that our ** Essay on Education " will nub* Ui 

very Useful Class Book ; for, besides conveying a Great Deal of Inibi* A 

tion to Pupils, it will naturally tend to give them a Taate for Scienfi!^ j 

Literary, and General Knowledge. I *^ 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
Otm Original Intentiok, waa to write only a Short 
Essay, on the General Education of Youth, that might be 
sold at " One Shilling and Sixpence ;" but aa we advanced, 
we found the Subject of BUch Great Importance, and the 
Materials so ample, that we have carried the Work, to its 
preaent Extent ; and we are now of Opinion that it will 
bear out the Title of " An Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences"; aa well as "An Essay on Education." 

The Work will be found to contain a great Deal of In- 
formation, on almost every Subject relating to the Educa- 
,tion of Youth; and Learners may pursue their Studies, to 
ibe utmost Extent, in the Books that we have recommended, 
'which Works are among the Beat and the most Popular, on 
Hheir respective Subjects. 

■ Mahy Young Persons have been Much at a Loss, for a 
pCompetent Knowledge of proper Books ; and have, con- 
sequently, purchased Works that were not the best adapted 
for their Improvement ; and we have no Doubt that some 
af our Senior Readers, can well remember the Time, when 
^ch a Work as the present, would have been of great 
/Value to Themsbltbs. 

id In this Esaay, we have endeavoured to place each 
KOepartment of Education, in its proper Light, and lo show 
"fta Bearing on the Practical Affairs of Real Life and Rusi- 
tesa ; for we are persuaded, that if the Intrinsic Value of 
jearning was better understood. Young Persons would 
fevursue their Studies with more Diligence and Perseverance ; 
"^od would save their Teachers much Trouble, in urging 
^tbem to the Acquisition of those Sciences, which may provf 
-«f the greatest Advantage, in Futdkb Lifi. 
=« Many Parents appear quite satisfied, if their Children 
3*l)tain just Bs much Learning aa will qualify them for the 
Ituiness, Calling, or Profession for which they are intended ; 
^Ut as no Person can foresee what Situations he may be 
lulled to fill, or what Parts he may have to sustain, in his 
•^aaaage through Life, we would most strenuously press 
pOD the Minds of our Young Friends, the Necessity and 
^.vlvantage of obtaining all the Knowledge and Information 
1*» their PowBR. 
"' They should not only be diligent and persevering in their 
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Studies, at School; but they should eagerly embrace ef 
Opportunity of improving themBelves, in Uieir leisure Ha 
after they have gone to Business ; and even, on lo 
Occasions, there would be no Impropriety in '* Coisou 
THB Midnight Oil." 

Wb would call to their Minds the Example of a Fnd 
a Simpson, a Hutton, a Gregory, a Keith, a PassDfl, 
Ryley; and we micht mention many others, whobytfc 
Private Studies, and their Perseverance in the Vuai 
Knowledge, arrived at that Pitch of Real and Solid Leani 
which was a Credit and an Advantage to themsehrei, 
Benefit to Society, and a Honour to the Land ofi 
Nativity. 

Oh ! How often have we regretted and lamented i 
Carelessness displayed by many Young Persons, afterii 
have left School ; who, instead of adding to their Stoeki 
Knowledge, by their Private Studies, nave actuaflyi 
gotten a great Portion of the Information which th^i 
quired, during the Time of their Education ! !— Tte 
culpable Neglect, indeed ; and cannot fall under too s&Bf 
Reprehension ! ! ! 

It is a General Excuse, with Young Persons, that Ij 
do not know what Books to Read, and to Study, forSs 
Improvement ; but, into whose Hands soever this Essaj^ 
fall, the Reader will not in Future, be able to avail hi ^ 
of this Plea; for, we have furnished him with such a 
logue of valuable and approved Works, on every Subjeflj 
Knowledge and Science, as cannot be found in any 
Essay on Education, that has fallen under om* Inspect 

We feel confident that the numerous Extracts wbid* 
have given, from the Works of many of the First An 
will be read with both Pleasure and Profit, by the 
of Young Students ; as they will thus be put in P( 
of the Sentiments and Opinions of some of the t 
the Best, and the most Scientific Men, that have 
appeared on this World's Extended Stage. 

These Extracts will also tend to show the Value 
various Arts and Sciences ;— the high Estimation in 
they have been held, by Men of sound Judgement, 
Experience and great Erudition; — and to point outl 
Practical Utility and Application, in those multiferious 
suits which occupy the Time and engage the Attei«i<*l 
the Children op Men. 



Geology ib a very interesting, and a very wonderfiil 

Science ; and brings before ourMinds, the Habits, Sliapes, and 
Sizes of many of those astoDiBhing Auimak which inhabited 
this Planet, in Ages that are Far Gonk by. — This Subject 
has not received much Attention ia Schools, nor from 
Young Persons, after they have left School ; and we please 
ourselves with the Anticipation that the few Remarks which 
we have made, on this Science, will induce our Readers to 
turn their Attention to the Works of Higgins, Lyell, Man- 
tetl, Qucklaud, Suouier, and other Modern Geolobists. 

AsTBONoMY is an ancient and a sublime Science; and 
makea us acqu^ted with the Sizes, Oistasces, and Velocities 
of the Heavenly Bodies ; and in some Measure, with the 
Extent and the Immensity of the Uniykrsk. — The Study of 
this Science leads us directly to the Contemplation of the 
Mighty Works of the Creator; — it elevates our Minds, and 
expands our Ideas; — and inspires us with Sentiments of 
Astonishment, Adoration, and Praise. — We trust that the 
few brief Remarks that we have made, on this Subject, will 
be read with Pleasure and Profit by our Young Friends ; 
and will lead them to the careful Perusal of the Works of 
Guy, Squire, Ferguson, Gregory, Bonnycastle, Herschel, 
Nichol, and other Authors who have written largely on this 

SciENOS. 

PoBTRY has not received so much Attention ia the 
generality of Schools, nor yet from Young People, as itg 
intrinsic Value and Utihty dnmand ; and we anticipate that 
the few beautiful Extracts which we have given, will be a 
Means of producing a greater and a more refined Taste foE 
the Reading of our best and most approved Poetical 
WoBKs. — The Observations and Bemarlts which we have 
made, on the Works, and on the Merits of our " British 
Poets," will furnish our Young Readers with a Key to those 
Productions ; and will prove useful and valuable Guides, in 
choosing and selecting Works for the Formation of their 
PoKTicAt Libraries. 

Wk Hope that our Remarks on Religious Eddcation, 
will meet with the cordial Approbation of every Sect, Party, 
and Denomination of Christies ; as we have recommended 
the Inculcation of no Principles, but those of Pure Chris- 
tianity. — This Subject, however, is of the utmost Delicacy, 
and of the greatest Importance ; and we can assure our 
Readers, that we approached it with co'ciwi.atvlt^fe '^jt- 
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luctance, and with much Caution ; knowing that this is a 
Question which has convulsed the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from End to End, and from 
Side to Side. 

Referring to the One Hundreth and Seventj-sevendi 
Page of this Essay, it will he seen that we have not been 
unmindful of the Mental, the General, and the Scientific 
Improvement of "The Daughters of England."— -lliis k, 
undoubtedly, an Object of the First Importance ; whetiier 
we consider it in a Private, or in a Public Point of View. 

The First Principles of Education, are generally incul- 
cated by the Mother ; and if the Foundation be false and 
unsound, the Superstructure must inevitably prove danger* 
ous, not only to particular Individuals, but also to private 
Society, and to the General Public 

We would, therefore, most earnestly but affectionately, 
advise " The Daughters of England," to store their Miodi 
well with Historical, Biographical, Philosophical, and 
General Knowledge ; in Order that they may be properij 
qualified to discharge their important Duties, to the Bisii^ 
Generation, with Prudence, Propriety, and Success ! ! 

Before we close our Bemarks, we would again, address , 
ourselves to " The Sons of Great Britain." — Tliey should ' 
not only consider their Education and Improvement, in an 
Individual, but also in a National Point of View^. — ^The 
Future Destinies of this Great and Mighty Empire wiD 
Very Soon be placed in their Hands; and upon their 
Knowledge, Prudence, Firmness, and Courage, it will 
greatly depend, whether we may still continue to Rise, in 
the Scale of Nations ; or whether we may begin graduaDj 
to Decline ; and at Length, entirely Fall, and even CiASi 
to be an Independent Nation, like the Ancient, Renowned 
and Mighty Empires of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome ! ! ! 

A. Nesbit. 

JVb. 38, Kennington Lane^ J. C. Nesbit. 

April 25th, 1842. E. P. Nesbit. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



iiB. NESBIT beg to return their most Grateful 
, for the prompt and generous Assistance aiforded 
n the Occasion of their late Calamilous Fire ; and 
continued Christian Kindness displayed hy their 

also wish to inform iheir Friends and the Public, 
y have taken a Commodious House, No. 26, Chester 
or the Accommodation of their Family and Boarders, 
leir own House is rebuilt ; which will be done as 
lously as possible, with every Convenience for the 
DD of about THIRTY BOARDERS. 



Theth Excellent School Booh having escaped the 
Ravages of the Fire, the Business of the School is still 
carried on as usual ; and they trust by their constant Assi> 
duity and Perseverance, to merit the Continuation of thai 
Patronage with which they have already been so HiOHLl 

HONODRKD. 

.Vo. 38, Kcnnitiffton Lane, April 25(i, 1842. 
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Mh. NESBTT'S works are all published hy Longman 
and Co., London ; Wilson and Sons, York; and may b« 
had of all Booksellers. The Price of the Surveying, ia 12s. ; 
Mensuration, 65. ; Gauging, 5s, ; Arithmetic, 5s. ; and Htut 
Parsing, 2s. €d. The Key to the Mensuration sells at 5s. ; 
Key to the Aiithmetic at 5s. ; and that to the Gail; ' ^" 
4e. BouHS. 
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Mr, J. C. NESBIT most respectfully informs his 
and the Public, that he gives Instructions on Chemiu-T 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro -Magnetism, 
and other Branches of Natural Philosophy ; illustrating and 
exemplifying the various Deportmenta, by numerous Prscli- 
cal Experiments. 

J. C. Nesbit has studied Chemistry and other Branolies 
of Natural Philosmhy, for several years ; has been under 
the Tuition of Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, to whom be w 
kindly permitted to refer ; and also to Dr. D. Boswell Bpid. 
F.R.S.E.,F.R.C.P.E. ; Lecturer to the Edinburgh Socieq 
of Arts; Author of Elements of Practical Chemistry, ' 
&c. ; Duke Street, Westuikstbr. i 

The Tsrus and other Particulars may be knon 
Application. 



Mr. JACOB_ NESBIT, who purchased our Premises, bdJ | 
succeeded us in Sidney Street, Manchester ; has excellc« I 
Accommodation for a Limited Number of Young Ledi* I 
as Pupils and Boarders. — The Terms of the EstablishtaeiH I 
and other Particulars may be known on Applicatiob. 
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